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ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 2013 


Wednesday, February 29 , 2012 . 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY WEAPONS ACTIVITIES 
NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

WITNESSES 

THOMAS D’AGOSTINO, ADMINISTRATOR, NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATION 

DR. DONALD COOK, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAMS, NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

BRIG. GEN. SANDRA E. FINAN, PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR FOR MILITARY APPLICATION, NATIONAL NUCLEAR SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Good morning. Do not want to catch you on 
your feet. This hearing will come to order. Administrator 
D’Agostino, it is good to have you back again. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This will be your sixth year I believe 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. That you have testified before 
the subcommittee, which must be quite a penance to pay after your 
considerable service in our Navy. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Welcome back also, Dr. Cook. Thank you 
for being here. 

Mr. Cook. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. General Finan, thank you. Good to see you 
again. I want to thank you all for your service to our nation and 
we look forward to your remarks and your participation here this 
morning. I hold the nuclear security enterprise to be the single 
most important mandate of the Department of Energy and cer- 
tainly the greatest mandate of our subcommittee. 

However supportive I am of your mission, it is still the responsi- 
bility of this committee to take apart and examine every budget 
line, scrutinize it, and ensure the taxpayers’ dollars are well spent. 
Last year, that preview of process put us at odds with those who 
felt that our national security enterprise simply had to have a 
much higher level of funding. Our final product, however, showed 
that our strategic security could be maintained, and even strength- 
ened with constrained resources. This year, as last, we need a cred- 
ible and affordable strategy for maintaining our nuclear deterrent. 

( 1 ) 
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Mr. Administrator, I do not need to remind you that the nuclear 
weapons efforts under your responsibility often entail billions of 
taxpayers’ dollars. 

I want to take a moment to note the importance of the financial 
reporting requirements instituted in the fiscal year 2012 conference 
report. These are intended to provide this body and the taxpayer 
with a greater level of transparency into the full cost of your efforts 
and the effectiveness of your project management. They are also in 
place to ensure that the entire administration, including your orga- 
nization, the Defense Department, the Office of Management and 
Budget, the Nuclear Weapons Council, and others have come to an 
internal consensus on the requirements for your major initiatives. 
Properly followed, these requirements will help build consensus 
and confidence here in Congress. Please take them to heart as you 
and your colleagues develop your work plan for the next few years. 

I have heard many speak recently about potential new cuts or re- 
ductions to our nuclear stockpile, and these reports give me great 
pause. The goal of our nuclear force structure is deterrence, pre- 
venting any adversary from even thinking that they could mini- 
mize our attack options. 

We must take great care not to encourage our enemies to make 
foolish decisions. Most importantly, we must make sure that the 
warheads that we now have actually work and work reliably. And 
we have made it our top priority to ensure that you have the budg- 
etary resources to do just this. The country has placed in your ca- 
pable hands the responsibility to use these resources properly and 
efficiently. 

I trust today that you and your colleagues will explain to the 
subcommittee that your budget request supports this critical goal. 
Mr. Administrator, please ensure that the hearing record, ques- 
tions for the record, and any supporting information requested by 
the subcommittee are delivered in final form to us no later than 
four weeks from the time you receive them. 

Members who have additional questions for the record will have 
until the close of business tomorrow to provide them to the sub- 
committee office. 

With that, I turn to my ranking member, Pete Visclosky, for any 
comments he may have. 

[The information follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT 

The Honorable Rodney Frelinghuysen 
Chairman, Energy and Water Development Subcommittee 
House Committee on Appropriations 

NNSA Weapons Activities 
FY 2013 Budget 

February 29, 2012 

This hearing will come to order. 

Administrator D’Agostino, it’s good to have you back once again. 

This will be the sixth year that you will testify before this subcommittee, 
which must be quite a penance to pay after your considerable service in the 
United States Navy. Welcome back, Dr, Cook and General Finan. I thank 
you all for your service to this country, and we look forward to your 
remarks. 

It is no surprise to anyone on this dais, or in this room, that I hold the 
nuclear security enterprise to be the single most important mandate of the 
Department of Energy. However, given that, let me disabuse everyone of 
any notion that I would write this Department a blank check for anything. It 
is the responsibility of this Committee to take apart each and every budget 
line, scrutinize it, analyze it, and ensure that taxpayer dollars would be well 
and rationally used. Last year, that put us at odds with those who felt that our 
national security enterprise simply had to have a much higher level of 
funding. However, we were able to show that our strategic security could be 
maintained, and even strengthened, within constrained resources. We need 
both a credible and affordable strategy for maintaining our nuclear deterrent. 

However, I am concerned with this Administration’s blind push for 
cuts to our military budget, across our defense programs. While your current 
budget request recognizes, finally, that tough decisions must be made in the 
long-term interests of this country, it will be your task to show that those 
tradeoffs do not jeopardize our strategic security. 
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Mr. Administrator, I don’t need to remind you that the nuclear 
weapons efforts under your responsibility often entail billions of taxpayer 
dollars. I want to take a moment to note the importance of the financial 
reporting requirements instituted in the fiscal year 2012 conference report. 
These are intended to provide this body, and the taxpayer, with a greater 
level of transparency into the full costs of your efforts and the effectiveness 
of your project management. They’re also in place to ensure that the full 
Administration - including your organization, the Defense Department, 
OMB, the Nuclear Weapons Council, and others - has come to an internal 
consensus on the requirements for your major initiatives. Properly followed, 
these requirements will help build consensus and confidence here in 
Congress. Please take them to heart as you and your colleagues develop your 
work plan for the next few years. 

I have heard many speak recently about potential new cuts to the 
nuclear stockpile, and these reports give me great pause. The goal of our 
nuclear force structure is deterrence - preventing any adversary from even 
thinking that they could minimize our attack options. We must take great 
care not to encourage our enemies to make foolish decisions. Most 
importantly, we must make sure that the warheads we now have actually 
work reliably, and I have made it my top priority to ensure you have the 
budgetary resources to do this. The country has placed in your capable hands 
the responsibility to use these resources properly and efficiently. I trust that 
today you and your colleagues will explain to the subcommittee how your 
budget request supports this critical goal. 

Mr. Administrator, please ensure that the hearing record, questions for 
the record, and any supporting information requested by the subcommittee 
are delivered in final form to us no later than four weeks from the time you 
receive them. Members who have additional questions for the record will 
have until close of business tomorrow to provide them to the subcommittee 
office. 


With that, I will turn to Ranking Member Visclosky for any comments 
he may have. 
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Mr. Visclosky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Administrator, I 
welcome you before the subcommittee as well as General Finan and 
Dr. Cook. I look forward to hearing your testimony. As you all 
know, I have been an advocate for an enduring 21st century strat- 
egy for our Nation’s nuclear deterrence for some time. I was hope- 
ful that the latest Nuclear Posture Review in the Section 1251 
Complex Modernization Report would be the foundation of their 
strategy. 

However, recent reports indicate that the administration is again 
evaluating a range of options for restructuring our nuclear forces. 
While I support any analysis that will contribute to intelligent and 
informed decision-making, I am concerned that we still do not have 
a contemporary comprehensive strategy that will guide us over the 
next decade and beyond. 

Looking ahead, important and resource intensive decisions will 
be necessary regarding the recapitalization of the Nation’s nuclear 
deterrence triad, decisions that will drive the strategic force for 
decades to come. I would hope that these decisions are driven by 
policy. I appreciate the work that you have done at NNSA. Mr. 
D’Agostino, in particular, your efforts to address the concerns of 
this subcommittee, you have been terrific to work with over the 
years. 

I appreciate that you have made hard choices in this budget re- 
quest, and the subcommittee will endeavor to understand the im- 
plications of those choices. However, I am concerned that some of 
the choices call into question the process by which the needs of the 
complex are defined. On several fronts, there are changes in direc- 
tion that I recall previously being an anathema to your mission. 
The Disassembly and Conversion Facility, Chemistry and Metallur- 
gical Research Replacement, and the changes to the B61 Life Ex- 
tension Program are examples. 

The challenge these changes present, even for those who might 
support them, is that after years of being told that there is only 
one alternative to address an issue, the NNSA has now found a 
way to obviate or delay the need for the requirements. I certainly 
do hope as the year proceeds that we can all work towards a plan 
for the weapons complex that meets the mission’s needs and recog- 
nizes the challenge of our current budget environment. 

I certainly have confidence that you, as well as the other panel- 
ists, will work diligently to this goal. While this hearing is on the 
weapons program, I would be remiss if I did not acknowledge that 
you now are also responsible for the Environmental Management 
Program in addition to NNSA. That must be the meeting you did 
not attend. 

With this reorganization you now own the vast majority of large 
operating and construction projects within the department. And I 
will make a point to you that I made yesterday to the secretary. 
If strong leadership and fundamental management reform are not 
forthcoming, it will significantly inhibit the opportunity to exercise 
your mission as well as the department’s credibility. And certainly 
predating the change in responsibility from your tenure, serious 
issues involving nuclear safety at the waste treatment plant have 
come to light, yet the department has been slow to accept the ex- 
tent in implications of those problems. 
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What began as technical and project management issues have 
festered until they now become embedded in the safety culture of 
the project. The latest report from DOE’s Office of Health, Safety, 
and Security confirms the extent of the problems and informs us 
that the situation has continued to deteriorate. And again, most of 
this precedes the change in responsibility. I will certainly ask that 
you work hard to ensure that federal management can foster a 
positive nuclear safety culture. 

And with that, again, we thank you and the other witnesses. 
Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

[The information follows:] 
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Visclosky Opening Statement at Hearing on the National Nuclear 
Security Administration FY13 Budget with Administrator Tom 

D'Agostino 

February 29th, 2012 

Subcommittee Ranking Member, Rep. Peter Visclosky 

I would add my welcome. Administrator Tom D'Agostino, Dr. Cook, General 
Finan, it is good to have you before us today. 

The national security missions of the NNSA are vital to the interests of the United 
States, not only the nuclear weapons program, but also to the nuclear navy and the 
nuclear nonproliferation mission we will hear about next week. The matters we are 
discussing today are substantively profound and they also involve considerable 
sums of money. Our responsibility is to ensure that the dollars provided by the 
American taxpayer for the weapons complex are spent pursuant to a coherent 
strategy and as wisely as possible. I want to make clear to you that there is nothing 
I take more seriously in my role as a Member of Congress than the issues 
surrounding the decisions of war and peace in general, and nuclear weapons in 
particular. 

As you well know, I have advocated for an enduring 21 st century strategy for our 
nation's nuclear deterrence for some time. 1 was hopeful that the latest Nuclear 
Posture Review and the Section 125 1 complex modernization report would be the 
foundation of that strategy. However, recent reports indicate that the 
Administration is again evaluating a range of options for restructuring our nuclear 
forces. While 1 support any analysis that will contribute to intelligent and informed 
decision making, I am concerned that we still do not have a contemporary, 
comprehensive strategy that will guide us over the next decade and beyond. 

Looking ahead, important and resource-intensive decisions will be necessary 
regarding the recapitalization of the nation's nuclear deterrence triad - decisions 
that will drive the strategic force for decades to come. I would hope that these 
decisions are driven by policy rather than resource constraints. However, we 
cannot avoid the reality that we are in a time of fiscal austerity and we must make 
investments with an eye towards those that produce the greatest benefit to our 
national security. 
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1 appreciate the work that you have done at the NNSA Mr. D'Agostino, in 
particular your efforts to address the concerns of this Subcommittee throughout the 
years. I appreciate that you made hard choices in this budget request and the 
Subcommittee will endeavor to understand the implications of those choices as we 
move through the process. However, I am concerned that some of the choices call 
into question the process by which the needs of the complex are defined. On 
several fronts there are changes in direction that I recall previously being an 
anathema to your mission. Pit Disassembly and Conversion Facility (PDCF), 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement (CMRR), and the changes to the 
B-61 Life Extension Program (LEP) are just a few examples. The challenge these 
changes present, even for those who might support them, is that after years of 
being told that there is only one alternative to address an issue, the NNSA has now 
found a way to obviate or delay the need for that requirement. 

On the one hand, this points to the fundamental ingenuity that our nation's 
engineers and scientists possess, something that we can rightly all take pride in. On 
the other, it points to an organization that backs into decisions only after being 
faced with resource realities. I hope that we can all work toward a plan for the 
weapons complex that both meets the mission needs and recognizes the challenges 
of our current budget environment. I have confidence that you will work diligently 
toward that end. 

Mr. D'Agostino, while this is a hearing on the weapons program, I would be remiss 
if I did not acknowledge that you now also are responsible for the Environmental 
Management (EM) program in addition to the NNSA. With this reorganization, 
you now own the vast majority of large operating and construction projects within 
the Department. I will make a point to you that I made yesterday to the Secretary-’: 
if strong leadership and fundamental management reform are not forthcoming at 
the Department of Energy, it will significantly inhibit the execution of your 
mission as well as the Department's credibility. 

Issues of project management, corporate governance, and workplace safety are not 
the most exciting issues to tackle - but they are vital to the success of your 
mission. 1 hope that you will take some time today to update us on your actions in 
this regard and any progress you have made in getting EM and NNSA off the 
GAO's high risk list. 

I look forward to hearing your testimony. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the time. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Visclosky. Mr. D’Agostino, 
the floor is yours. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Chairman Frelinghuysen, Ranking Member 
Visclosky, members of the committee, good morning and thank you 
for having me here to discuss the President’s fiscal year 2013 re- 
quest. Your ongoing support for the men and women of the NNSA 
and the work they do and your bipartisan leadership on some of 
the most challenging national security issues of our time, has 
helped keep America safe, helped protect our allies, and enhanced 
global security. Earlier this month, President Obama released his 
budget for fiscal year 2013. As you know, due in part to the con- 
straints established by the Budget Control Act, this is a time of fis- 
cal austerity. 

I want to assure you that the NNSA is being thoughtful, prag- 
matic, and efficient in how we achieve the President’s nuclear secu- 
rity objectives and shape the future of our nuclear security. We 
have continuously improved the way we operate and we are com- 
mitted to doing our part in this constrained budget environment. 
In April of 2009, in Prague, the President shared his vision for a 
world free from the threat of nuclear terrorism and united in our 
approach to our shared nuclear security goals. 

His 2013 request is $11.5 billion, which is an increase of 536 mil- 
lion over the fiscal year 2012 appropriation. The request reaffirms 
our commitment to building a 21st century nuclear security enter- 
prise through innovative approaches to some of our greatest chal- 
lenges and key investments in our infrastructure. For example, we 
are continuing our critical work to maintain the Nation’s nuclear 
stockpile and ensuring that as long as those weapons exist, that 
they are safe, secure, and effective. 

The 2013 budget provides 7.58 billion for our weapons activities 
account to implement the President’s strategy in a coordination 
with our partners at the Department of Defense. The President 
continues to support our Life Extension Programs, including fund- 
ing for the B61-12 activities. He has also requested increase fund- 
ing for our stockpile systems to support the W78 and the W88 life 
extension study, which we discussed with you last year. 

Our request for investments in the science, technology, and engi- 
neering that supports NNSA’s missions will ensure that our na- 
tional security laboratories continue to lead the world in advanced 
scientific capabilities. For over a decade, we have been building the 
tools and capabilities needed to take care of the stockpile. We are 
now entering into a time when NNSA will fully utilize these ana- 
lytical tools and capabilities towards maintaining a safe, secure, 
and effective stockpile, and performing the necessary life extension 
work. 

These capabilities also provide the critical base for nonprolifera- 
tion and counterterrorism work, allowing us to apply our invest- 
ments to the full scope of our mission. The budget also reflects its 
commitment towards completing key dismantlements with $51.3 
million requested in 2013 to continue reducing the number of leg- 
acy nuclear weapons retired from the stockpile. 

NNSA has previously committed to completing the dismantle- 
ment of all warheads retired as of 2009 and completing this job by 
2022. In fact, in fiscal year 2011, NNSA completed the dismantle- 
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ment of the last B53 nuclear bomb, one of the largest ever built, 
ahead of schedule and under budget. We also eliminated the last 
components of the W70 warhead, which was originally in the U.S. 
Army’s arsenal. 

To support our stockpile and provide us with world class capa- 
bilities, we need to modernize our Cold War era facilities and main- 
tain our expertise in uranium processing. This budget includes 
$2.24 billion to maintain our infrastructure and execute our con- 
struction projects. 

As you know, our deterrent is only one part of NNSA’s mission. 
2013 will continue to see us advance the President’s four-year goal 
to secure vulnerable material around the world, and the budget re- 
quest provides $2.46 billion we need to continue critical non- 
proliferation efforts. 

This budget also gives us the resources we need to maintain our 
one of a kind emergency response capabilities, which allow us to 
respond to nuclear or radiological emergencies anywhere in the 
world, support our Navy through Naval Reactors Program, and an- 
ticipate the future of counterterrorism and counter-proliferation 
programs. 

Now, I have told you a lot about our plans and our budget today, 
and I also want you to know that we are committed to being re- 
sponsible stewards of taxpayer dollars. We have taken steps to en- 
sure that we are building the capabilities based enterprise. We 
view this constrained budget environment as an additional incen- 
tive to ask ourselves how we can re-think the way we are oper- 
ating, how we can innovate, and how we can get better. 

For example, as you mentioned earlier, we are adjusting our plu- 
tonium strategy by deferring construction of the Chemistry and 
Metallurgy Research Replacement Facility, the nuclear part of the 
project, and focusing instead on how we can meet our plutonium 
needs on an interim basis by using capabilities and expertise found 
at existing facilities. Of course this entails additional risk, but we 
feel this risk can be accepted in this case. Deferring the nuclear fa- 
cility portion will have an estimated cost avoidance from 2013 to 
2017 that totals over $1.8 billion, which will help offset the cost of 
other priorities such as life extension programs. We are not resting 
on all ideas to solve tomorrow’s problems. We are shaping the fu- 
ture of our nuclear security and we are doing it in a fiscally respon- 
sible way. 

Budget uncertainty adds cost and complexity to how we achieve 
our goals. You have been very supportive of our efforts in the past. 
I ask you again for your help in providing stability. We need to do 
our job efficiently and effectively. I would also like to acknowledge 
that I have come before you in the past and talked at length about 
how NNSA has been working to change the way we do business. 

I am proud of the work the men and women of the NNSA have 
done to come together and operate as one organization. We are de- 
fining ourselves as a fully integrated enterprise that operates effi- 
ciently, is organized to succeed, and performs its work seamlessly, 
and, more importantly, speaks as one voice. This is a continuing 
challenge, but is something that we are focused on. We work to im- 
prove everywhere from our government’s model to our network in- 
frastructure, from contracting processes to leadership and develop- 
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ment programs. We are improving business processes by imple- 
menting ISO 9001 standard and looking forward to the future 
through workforce analysis and improving efficiency through con- 
solidated contracts. 

We have taken other significant steps to continue improving from 
top to bottom. For example, we have created an acquisition and 
project management organization to help institutionalize our com- 
mitment to improving the way we do business. This move will im- 
prove the quality of our work, while keeping our projects on time 
and on budget. We are also improving the way we work with our 
partners across at the Department of Energy. 

And in my role as the under secretary of energy for nuclear secu- 
rity, I have made better coordination between — with the Office of 
Environmental Management and the Office of Legacy Management 
and the NNSA, a key focal point, and I think we have some won- 
derful opportunities there to drive better integration across the de- 
partment, and I will be happy to take questions on that at that 
point. I am proud of what we have been able to accomplish so far, 
and I am excited about what we can accomplish next. 

Thank you for having me today, and I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 

[The information follows:] 
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Statement of Thomas P. D’Agostino 
Undersecretary for Nuclear Security and Administrator 
National Nuclear Security Administration 
U.S. Department of Energy 
on the 

Fiscal Year 2013 President’s Budget Request 
Before the 

House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on Energy and Water Development 

February 29, 2012 


INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Frelinghuysen, Ranking Member Visciosky, good morning and thank you for having 
me here to discuss the President’s Fiscal Year 2013 budget request. Your ongoing support for 
the men and women of NNSA and the work they do, and your bi-partisan leadership on some of 
the most challenging national security issues of our time, has helped keep the American people 
safe, helped protect our allies, and enhanced global security. 

Earlier this month, President Obama released his budget for FY1 3. As you know, due in part to 
the constraints established by the Budget Control Act, this is a time of fiscal austerity. I want to 
assure you that NNSA is being thoughtful, pragmatic, and efficient in how we achieve the 
President's nuclear security objectives and shape the future of nuclear security. We have 
continuously improved the way we operate, and we are committed to doing our part in this 
constrained budget environment. 

ACHIEVING THE PRESIDENT’S NUCLEAR SECURITY OBJECTIVES, SHAPING 
THE FUTURE 

In April 2009 in Prague, President Obama shared his vision for a world without nuclear 
weapons, free from the threat of nuclear terrorism, and united in our approach toward shared 
nuclear security goals. The President’s FY13 request for NNSA is $1 1.5 billion, an increase of 
$536 million, or 4.9%, over the FY12 appropriation. The request reaffirms the national 
commitment to his vision, applying world-class science that addresses our nation’s greatest 
nuclear security challenges and building NNSA’s 21 st century nuclear security enterprise through 
key investments in our people and infrastructure, including the revitalization of our existing 
facilities. 

We are doing this in a number of key ways. We are continuing our critical work to maintain the 
nation’s nuclear stockpile, and ensuring that, as long as nuclear weapons exist, the stockpile is 
safe, secure, and effective. The FYI3 budget provides $7.58 billion for our Weapons Activities 
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account, an increase of 5% over FY12, to implement the President’s strategy in coordination 
with our partners at the Department of Defense. 

The President continues to support our Life Extension Programs including funding for B61-12 
activities in response to the Nuclear Weapons Council’s (NWC) anticipated approval and entry 
into Phase 6,3 Development Engineering. He has also requested increased funding for our 
Stockpile Systems to support the W78 and W88 life extension study, which l discussed with you 
last year. 

The President’s budget also reflects his commitment to completing key dismantlements, with 
$51.3 million requested in FY13 to continue reducing the number of legacy nuclear weapons 
retired from the stockpile. NNSA has previously committed to completing the dismantlement of 
all warheads retired as of FY09 by FY22, and we continue to be on a path to do that. In fact, in 
FY1 1 , NNSA completed the dismantlement of the last B53 nuclear bomb, one of the largest ever 
built, ahead of schedule and under budget. We also eliminated the last components of the W70 
warhead which was originally in the U.S. Army's arsenal. 

Our request for investments in the science, technology, and engineering that support NNSA’s 
missions will ensure that our national security laboratories continue to lead the world in 
advanced scientific capabilities. $ 1 50.6 million is requested for our engineering campaign, 
which reflects the need for validation-related testing and surety options required for current and 
future refurbishments; $350.1 million is requested for our science campaign, expanding and 
refining our experiments and capabilities, which coupled to simulation, improves our confidence 
in and broadens the national security application of our predictive capabilities; and $460 million 
is requested for our inertial confinement fusion and high yield campaign, to operate NNSA’s 
suite of world-leading high energy density facilities — National Ignition Facility (NiF), Omega, 
and Z -- to support stockpile stewardship in a safe and secure manner. 

The Advanced Simulation and Computing campaign’s request of $600 million is required for the 
continued improvement of full system calculations and metric suites that are essentia! to annual 
assessments and also to future stockpile changes. Our capabilities directly impact our stockpile 
by generating incredibly sophisticated models against which we can validate our nuclear 
weapons codes. Not only has supercomputing helped us solve some existing questions such as 
energy balance, it also allows us to plan for issues that impact the future health of our deterrent: 
aging, component lifetimes, and new models for abnormal and hostile environment certification. 
Supercomputing is critical for LEPs and stockpile modernization: the implementation of various 
concepts such as reuse and enhanced multipoint safety are only possible with the power of ASC 
platforms. 

For over a decade, NNSA has been building the science, technology, and engineering tools and 
capabilities needed to take care of the stockpile. We are now entering a time when we will fully 
utilize these analytical tools and capabilities towards the mission of maintaining a safe, secure, 
and effective stockpile and performing the necessary life extension work. These capabilities also 
provide the critical base for nonproliferation and counter-terrorism work, allowing us to apply 
our investments to the full scope of our mission. 
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To support our stockpile and to continue producing the world-class capabilities we need to 
modernize our Cold War-era facilities and maintain the Nation’s expertise in uranium processing 
and plutonium research. This budget includes $2.24 billion to maintain our infrastructure, and 
execute our construction projects. 

The President also requests support for infrastructure improvements necessary to maintain the 
stockpile well into the future. Major efforts include extending the life of enduring facilities 
needed for Directed Stockpile Work (DSW) and ST&E program requirements, construction of 
the Uranium Processing Facility at Y-12, and construction of the TRU Waste Facility at Los 
Alamos National Laboratory. Funding will also provide for the start of construction of the 
Electrical infrastructure Upgrades project at Lawrence Livermore and Los Alamos National 
Laboratories, and continued construction activities for various projects at Los Alamos and 
Sandia National Laboratories, the Y-12 National Security Complex, and Pantex. The budget 
request also includes the resources we need to ensure a comprehensive physical and cyber 
security posture that provides strong security to support NNSA missions — protecting our nuclear 
materials, facilities, and information. 

However, our nuclear deterrent is only one part of NNSA’s mission. Our nonproliferation 
programs perform an equally critical function. One of our most important missions has been to 
support the Administration’s commitment to secure the most vulnerable nuclear material across 
the globe in four years. Our accomplishments in securing plutonium and highly enriched 
uranium around the world have made it significantly more difficult to acquire and traffic the 
materials required to make an improvised nuclear device, and 1 am proud to say that we are on 
track to meet our goals to remove or dispose of 4,353 kilograms of highly enriched uranium and 
plutonium in foreign countries, and equip approximately 229 buildings containing weapons- 
usable material with state-of-the-art security upgrades. 

The Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation budget request provides the $2.46 billion to continue 
these and other critical nonproliferation and nuclear security efforts. Through a multi-layered 
approach, we will continue to protect and account for material at its source, remove, downblend 
or eliminate material when possible, detect, deter, and reduce the risk of additional states 
acquiring nuclear weapons, and support the development of new technologies to detect nuclear 
trafficking and proliferation, as well as verify arms control treaties. 

Our continued focus on innovative and ambitious nonproliferation and nuclear security efforts is 
vital. The threat is not gone, and the consequences of nuclear terrorism and state proliferation 
would be devastating. Detonation of a nuclear device anywhere in the world would lead to 
significant loss of life, and overwhelming economic, political, and psychological consequences. 
We must remain committed to reducing the risk of nuclear terrorism and state-based 
proliferation. 

The President’s FY13 budget request also keeps focus on our commitment to eliminate U.S. 
excess weapons materials and supports the Mixed Oxide Fuel Fabrication Facility and Waste 
Solidification Building at the Savannah River Site in South Carolina. The $569.5 million 
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committed to the MOX and related activities this year will lead to the permanent elimination of 
enough plutonium for at least 8,500 nuclear weapons, which will be matched by similar 
commitments by the Russian Federation. 

In addition, the FY13 budget request gives us the resources we need to maintain our one-of-a- 
kind emergency response capabilities, which allow us to respond to a nuclear or radiological 
incidents anywhere in the world. In FY1 1 , we were able to assist the US military, military 
families, and the Japanese people by deploying our unique emergency response assets in the 
aftermath of devastating tsunami that affected the Fukushima Daiichi Nuclear Power Plant. 

In response to the President’s concern regarding the threat of nuclear terrorism, which is also a 
key goal within the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review, we have established a new organization that is 
now the focal point for all counterterrorism and counter proliferation activities within NNSA. 
This organization, the Office of Counterterrorism and Counterproliferation, not only provides 
unique technical contributions based on NNSA’s core nuclear science and technology expertise, 
but also is designed to coordinate all nuclear counterterrorism, counterproiiferation, and post- 
detonation nuclear forensics related efforts without drastic restructuring. 

In addition, NNSA’s Naval Reactors program directly supports all aspects of the U.S. Navy's 
nuclear fleet, which encompasses the Navy’s submarines and aircraft carriers, over 40 percent of 
the U.S. Navy’s major combatants. Currently, the nuclear fleet is composed of 54 attack 
submarines, 14 ballistic missile submarines, 4 guided missile submarines, and 1 1 aircraft 
carriers. Over 8,300 nuclear-trained Navy personnel safely operate the propulsion plants on 
these ships all over the world, and their consistent forward presence protects our national 
interests. Our $1.1 billion FY13 request will support the refueling overhaul for the S8G Land- 
Based Prototype reactor, the design of the OHIO Replacement reactor plant, and recapitalization 
of our naval spent nuclear fuel infrastructure. 

Each of the projects is critical to fulfillment of the Navy’s longer term needs. The S8G Land- 
Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul reactor plant has served Naval Reactors' needs for research, 
development, and training since 1978, and the reactor provides a cost-effective testing platform 
for new technologies and components before they are introduced. To continue vital research 
capabilities, as well as train sufficient operators to man the Fleet, the S8G Land-Based Prototype 
Refueling Overhaul must begin in 2018. The OHIO Replacement reactor plant design continues 
and the FY13 requested amount supports continuing this work to meet the Navy’s revised 
schedule and procurement of reactor plant components in 2019 (to support a 2021 lead-ship 
procurement). We need to recapitalize its naval spent fuel infrastructure in a cost-effective way 
that does not impede the refueling of active ships and their return to operations. The existing 
facility is more than 50 years old, and was never designed for its current primary mission of 
packaging naval spent nuclear fuel for permanent dry storage. 

And finally, $41 1 million is requested for NNSA’s Office of the Administrator account. This 
funds federal personnel and provides for resources necessary to plan, manage, and oversee the 
operation of NNSA missions which strengthen U.S. security. 
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DOING OUR PART 

We are committed to being responsible stewards of taxpayer dollars. We have taken steps to 
ensure that we are building a capabilities-based enterprise focused on needs and solutions. We 
view this constrained budget environment as an additional incentive to ask ourselves how we can 
re-think the way we are operating, how we can innovate, and how we can get better. 

For example, in close consultation with our national laboratories and national security sites, we 
are adjusting our plutonium strategy by deferring for at least five years construction of the 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) project at Los 
Alamos National Laboratory and focusing instead on how we can meet our plutonium needs on 
an interim basis by using the capabilities and expertise found at existing facilities. Utilizing 
existing facilities will allow us to meet anticipated near term requirements for plutonium 
operations while focusing on other key modernization projects. Deferring CMRR-NF will have 
an estimated cost avoidance from 2013 to 2017 that totals approximately $1.8 billion, which will 
help offset the costs of other priorities such as Weapons Lifetime Extension programs and other 
infrastructure needs. 

We have eliminated the line item for a Pit Disassembly and Conversion Facility for the MOX 
program, opting instead for a much less costly approach to producing feedstock by utilizing 
existing facilities at the Savannah River Site and Los Alamos National Laboratory. 

We have also updated our strategy to stop the spread of dangerous nuclear material as we meet 
the President’s four-year lockdown goal. We have developed an innovative approach to scientist 
engagement tailored for an age when knowledge spreads effortlessly through Google, Facebook, 
and Twitter. 

We are not resting on old ideas to solve tomorrow’s problems - we’re shaping the future of 
nuclear security, and we’re doing it in a fiscally responsible way. However, I want to stress that 
as we make adjustments and look toward the future, our plans are based on the FY13 budget 
request, which give us the resources we need to carry out our mission. Budget uncertainty adds 
cost and complexity to how we achieve our goals. You have been supportive of our efforts in the 
past, 1 ask again for your help in providing the stability we need to do our jobs efficiently and 
effectively. 

CONTINUOUSLY IMPROVING 

I would like to acknowledge that ! have come before you in the past and talked at length about 
how NNSA has been working to change the way we do business. 1 am proud of the work the 
men and women of our NNSA have done to come together and operate as one. We are defining 
ourselves as a fully integrated enterprise that operates efficiently, is organized to succeed, that 
performs our work seamlessly, and speaks with one voice. 
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We are improving everywhere, from our governance model to our network infrastructure, from 
our contracting processes to leadership and development programs. We are improving business 
processes by implementing the ISO 9001 standard, looking toward the future through a 
workforce analysis, and improving efficiency through consolidated contracts. 

We are continuously improving so we are able to do the work the American people need us to 
do, in a time when everyone is looking to do more with less. We are positioning ourselves for the 
next decade by making big decisions focused on the future. 

For example, after more than two years of analysis and outside reviews, we released an RFP for 
the combined management of the Y-12 National Security Complex and Pantex Plant, with an 
option for phase-in of Tritium Operations performed at the Savannah River Site. Combining 
contracts and site offices will allow us to improve performance, reduce the cost of work, and 
operate as an integrated enterprise. We also decided to compete the contract for management 
and operation of Sandia National Laboratories, a move designed to find meaningful 
improvement in performance and reduce cost for taxpayers. 

We have taken other significant steps to continue improving, from top-to-bottom. We created an 
Acquisition and Project Management organization to help institutionalize our commitment to 
improving the way we do business. This move will improve the quality of our work while 
keeping our projects on time and on budget. 

We awarded a Blanket Purchasing Agreement for Enterprise Construction Management 
Services. The BPA will standardize our approach to project management across the enterprise 
and provide subject matter experts to provide independent analysis and advice related to the 
design and construction of facilities. 

And, importantly, we have institutionalized a culture of safety. Through a unique series of 
Biennial Reviews, including reviews at Headquarters, we have improved nuclear safety across 
our Nuclear Security Enterprise. We have provided objective, value-added information to 
managers that ensure our nuclear safety oversight is consistent and effective. Since the reviews 
began in 2005, we have seen continuous improvement at every site. 

We are also improving the way we work with our partners across the Department of Energy. In 
my role as Undersecretary of Energy for Nuclear Security, 1 have made better coordination with 
DOE's Office of Environmental Management and Office of Legacy Management key priorities. 

For example, by partnering with the Office of Environmental Management, we have been able to 
share investments in our current infrastructure at the Savannah River Site. Using H-Canyon to 
eliminate surplus weapons-grade plutonium is a cost-effective approach for producing plutonium 
oxide for the MOX Facility that utilizes current resources and capabilities, and saves jobs. We 
are also taking care to make good use of past investments. For example, 40 grams of curium 
worth $8.8 million that was no longer needed for stockpile stewardship was transferred from the 
Los Alamos National Laboratory to the Idaho and Oak Ridge National Laboratories for use in 
energy R&D and for production of new isotopes. 
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We are also working with the Office of Legacy Management to benchmark long-term 
surveillance and maintenance costs. Large closed sites with on-going groundwater issues, such 
as Fernaid, Rocky Flats, Weldon Spring, Tuba City, and Mound, may have post-closure 
requirements similar to some of the Savannah River facilities, so we are learning from each other 
by comparing scope and cost to refine our estimates. 


CONCLUSION 

Our mission is vital, and your past support has been key in helping us accomplish it. The FY13 
budget reflects our commitment to keeping the American people safe while continuously 
improving and doing our part in a time of fiscal austerity. We are looking toward the future and 
building an organization that is aligned to succeed. I look forward to working with each of you 
to help us do that. Thank you. 
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National Nuclear Security Administration 
Overview 


Appropriation Summary * b 





{dollars in thousands) 




FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 


Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Office of tine Administrator 








Program Direction 

398,993 

410,000 

411,279 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-5,700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Office of the Administrator 

393,293 

410,000 

411,279 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 

Weapons Activities Appropriation 








Defense Programs 








Greeted Stockpile Work 

1,905,078 

1,873,694 

2,088,274 





Science Campaign 

366,167 

332,958 

350,104 





Engineering Campaign 

142,010 

142,636 

150,571 





Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and Hgh Yield Campaign 

478,105 

474,812 

460,000 





Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 

613,620 

618,076 

600,000 





Readiness Campaign 

91,695 

128,406 

130,095 





Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,842,519 

2,004,785 

2,239,828 





Secure Transportation Asset 

251,806 

242,802 

219,361 





Total, Defense Programs 

5,691,000 

5,818,169 

6,238,233 





Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 

232,503 

220,969 

247,552 





Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 

93,574 

96,120 

0 





Site Stewardship 

104,727 

78,581 

90,001 





Safeguards and Security 








Defense Nuclear Security 

717,722 

695,679 

0 





Cyber Security 

124,231 

126,370 

0 





Subtotal, Safeguards and Security 

841,953 

822,049 

0 

■m 

HHHHI 



Defense Nuclear Security 

0 

0 

643,285 





NNSA CIO Activities 

0 

0 

155,022 





Science, Technology and Engineering Capability 

19,794 

0 

0 





National Security Applications 

0 

10,000 

18,248 





Legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

168,232 

185,000 





Use of Prior Year Balances 

-67,776 

0 

0 





Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-50,000 

0 

0 





Total, Weapons Activities 

6,865,775 

7,214,120 

7,577,341 

7,613,033 

7,755,866 

7,905,841 

8,077,242 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 








Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 

355,407 

354,150 

548,186 

412,622 

420,344 

428,417 

437,719 

Nonproliferation and International Security 

147,494 

153,594 

150,119 

156,363 

167,070 

173,718 

177,490 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 

578,633 

569,927 

311,000 

282,628 

288,026 

293,870 

300,171 

Fissile Matenals Disposition 

802,198 

685,386 

921,305 

950,000 

960,000 

975,000 

996,170 

Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

444,689 

498,000 

466,021 

485,775 

494,866 

504,371 

515,322 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

55,823 

62,000 

63,138 

64,320 

65,555 

66,978 

Use of Prior Year Balances 

-2,050 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-45,000 

-21,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,281,371 

2,295,880 

2,458,631 

2,350,526 

2,394,626 

2,440,931 

2,493,850 

Naval Reactors 








Naval Reactors 

986,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-1,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Naval Reactors 

985,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 





MMiall 


a The annual totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense. The amounts included are 
$677,076 in FY 2014; $712,344 in FY 2015; $766,924 in FY 2016; and $781,204 in FY 2017. 


b FY 2012 Enacted reflects a rescission of $27,300 associated with savings from the contractor pay freeze. Of the 
$27,300, $19,877 was rescinded from Weapons Activities and $7,423 was rescinded from Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation. 
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NNSA Future-Years Nuclear Security Program 3 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 


NNSA 

Office of the Administrator 

411,279 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 

Weapons Activities 

7,577,341 

7,613,033 

7,755,866 

7,905,841 

8,077,242 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,458,631 

2,350,526 

2,394,626 

2,440,931 

2,493,850 

Naval Reactors 

1,088,635 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 

Total, NNSA 

11,535,886 

11,490,692 

11,706,277 

11,932,641 

12,191,343 


3 The annual totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense. The amounts Included are 
$677,076 in FY 2014; $712,344 in FY 2015; $766,924 in FY 2016; and $781,204 in FY 2017. 
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Office of the Administrator 

Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


Office of the Administrator 
NNSA Program Direction 

Salaries and Benefits 
Travel 

Support Services 
Other Related Expenses 

Subtotal, Office of the Administrator 
Rescission of Prior Year Balances 
Total, Office of the Administrator 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY 2013 
Request 

282,967 

301,995 

304,474 

16,536 

15,500 

15,500 

22,445 

20,500 

20,500 

77,045 

72,005 

70,805 

398,993 

410,000 

411,279 

-5,700 

0 

0 

393,293 

410,000 

411,279 


Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 


Office of the Administrator 

NNSA Program Direction 

Salaries and Benefits 

311,937 

319,794 

328,043 

337,471 

Travel 

15,500 

15,500 

15,500 

15,500 

Support Services 

20,500 

20,500 

20,500 

20,500 

Other Related Expenses 

70,805 

70,805 

70,805 

70,805 

Total, Office of the Administrator 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 
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Weapons Activities 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted a 

Request 


Weapons Activities 

Directed Stockpile Work 

1,905,078 

1,873,694 

2,088,274 

Sci ence Ca mpa i gn 

366,167 

332,958 

350,104 

Engi neer i ng Ca mpa i gn 

142,010 

142,636 

150,571 

Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield Campaign 

478,105 

474,812 

460,000 

Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 

613,620 

618,076 

600,000 

Readiness Campaign 

91,695 

128,406 

130,095 

Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,842,519 

2,004,785 

2,239,828 

Secure Transportation Asset 

251,806 

242,802 

219,361 

Nuclear Counterterrorism incident Response 

232,503 

220,969 

247,552 

Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 

93,574 

96,120 

0 

Site Stewardship 

104,727 

78,581 

90,001 

Defense Nuclear Security 

717,722 

695,679 

643,285 

Cyber Security 

124,231 

126,370 

0 

NNSACIO Activities 

0 

0 

155,022 

Science, Technology and Engineering Capability 

19,794 

0 

0 

National Security Applications 

0 

10,000 

18,248 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

168,232 

185,000 

Subtotal Weapons Activities 

6,983,551 

7,214,120 

7,577,341 

Use of Prior Year Balances 

-67,776 

0 

0 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-50,000 

0 

0 

Total, Weapons Activities 

6,865,775 

7,214,120 

7,577,341 


Out-Year Appropriation Summary by Program 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Directed Stockpile Work 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Directed Stockpile Work 




Life Extension Programs 

248,357 

479,098 

543,931 

Stockpile Systems 

651,333 

486,123 

590,409 

Weapons Dismantlement and Disposition 

57,968 

56,591 

51,265 

Stockpile Services 

947,420 

851,882 

902,669 

Total, Directed Stockpile Work 

1,905,078 

1,873,694 

2,088,274 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Science Campaign 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


{Dollars in Thousands) 



FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 


Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Total, Science Campaign 

366,167 

332,958 

350,104 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Engineering Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(dollars in thousands) 


j 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 


Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Total, Engineering Campaign 

142,010 

142,636 

150,571 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Inertial Confinement Fusion ignition and High Yield Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, Inertial Confinement Fusion and High Yield Campaign 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

478,105 

474,812 

460,000 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

613,620 

618,076 

600,000 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Readiness Campaign 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 



FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 


Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Total, Readiness Campaign 

91,695 

128,406 

130,095 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


{Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

Operations of Facilities 

1,255,307 

1,281,847 

1,419,403 

Program Readiness 

69,736 

73,962 

0 

Material Recycle and Recovery 

77,493 

77,780 

0 

Containers 

27,820 

28,892 

0 

Storage 

23,945 

31,196 

0 

Nuclear Operations Capability Support 

0 

0 

203,346 

Science Technology and Engineering Support 

0 

0 

166,945 

Subtotal, Operations and Maintenance 

1,454,301 

1,493,677 

1,789,694 

Construction 

388,218 

511,108 

450,134 

Total, Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,842,519 

2,004,785 

2,239,828 


Out-Year Funding Schedule by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Secure Transportation Asset 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Secure Transportation Asset (STA) 

Operations and Equipment 

Program Direction 

156,877 

94,929 

144,800 

98,002 

114,965 

104,396 

Total, Secure Transportation Asset 

251,806 

242,802 

219,361 

Secure Transportation Asset ■ Operations and Equipment 



Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 





(Dollars in Thousands) 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Operations and Equipment 

Mission Capacity 

83,718 

84,376 

56,458 

Security Safety Capability 

34,670 

19,986 

22,457 

Infrastructure and C5 Systems 

28,867 

29,449 

24,199 

Program Management 

9,622 

10,989 

11,851 

Total, Operations and Equipment 

156,877 

144,800 

114,965 
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Secure Transportation Asset - Program Direction 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Program Direction 

Salaries and Benefits 
Travel 

Other Related Expenses 

Total, Program Direction 

Total Full Time Equivalents 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY 2013 
Request 

79,644 

82,613 

84,878 

8,334 

7,758 

7,216 

6,951 

7,631 

12,302 

94,929 

98,002 

104,396 

637 

622 

639 


Out Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Doilars in Thousands) 



FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 


Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 
(Homeland Security) a 




Emergency Response (Homeland Security) 3 

National Technical Nuclear Forensics (Homeland 

135,429 

136,185 

150,043 

Security) a 

11,446 

11,589 

11,694 

Emergency Management (Homeland Security) 8 

7,494 

7,153 

6,629 

Operations Support (Homeland Security) 8 

8,488 

8,691 

8,799 

international Emergency Management and 

Cooperation 

6,986 

7,129 

7,139 

Nuclear Counterterrorism (Homeland Security) 8 

62,660 

50,222 

63,248 

Total, Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 

232,503 

220,969 

247,552 


Out-Year Target Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 


4 Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Homeland Security designation. 
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Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 
Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 
Recapitalization 
infrastructure Planning 
Facility Disposition 
Total, O&M Facilities and Infrastructure 
Recapitalization Program 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 
Enacted 

FY 2013 
Request 

77,160 

81,720 

0 

6,494 

9,400 

0 

9,920 

5,000 

0 

93,574 

96,120 

0 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Site Stewardship 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Site Stewardship 

Operations and Maintenance 

Environmental Projects and Operations 

41,970 

45,191 

46,978 

Energy Modernization and Investment Program 

6,618 

0 

10,262 

Nuclear Materials Integration 

41,169 

33,390 

18,963 

Corporate Project Management 

0 

0 

13,798 

Total, Operations and Maintenance 

89,757 

78,581 

90,001 

Construction 

14,970 

0 

0 

Total, Site Stewardship 

104,727 

78,581 

90,001 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Defense Nuclear Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Defense Nuclear Security 

Operations and Maintenance (Homeland Security) 

Protective Forces 

414,166 

418,758 

341,676 

Physical Security Systems 

73,794 

82,783 

98,267 

Information Security 

25,943 

30,117 

34,237 

Personnel Security 

30,913 

37,285 

37,781 

Materials Control and Accountability 

35,602 

34,592 

34,484 

Program Management 

78,183 

75,595 

96,840 

Technology Deployment, Physical Security 

7,225 

4,797 

0 

Total, Operations and Maintenance (Homeland Security) 

665,826 

683,927 

643,285 

Construction (Homeland Security) 

51,896 

11,752 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security 

717,722 

695,679 

643,285 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Cyber Security 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

Infrastructure Program 
Enterprise Secure Computing 
Technology Application Development 

Total, Cyber Security 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY 2013 
Request 

97,735 

107,374 

0 

21,500 

14,000 

0 

4,996 

4,996 

0 

124,231 

126,370 

0 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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NNSA CIO Activities 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


NNSA CIO Activities 
Cyber Security {Homeland Security) 

Infrastructure Program 
Technology Application Development 3 
Enterprise Secure Computing (Homeland Security) 
Federal Unclassified Information Technology 
Total, NNSA CIO Activities 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY 2013 
Request 

0 

0 

111,022 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14,000 

0 

0 

30,000 

0 

0 

155,022 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 


5 In FY 2011 and FY 2012 Technology Application Development is reflected in the Cyber Security program. In FY 
2013 funds supporting Technology Application Development were realigned to infrastructure for higher priority 
requirements. Technology Application initiatives are to be supported in the outyears. 
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National Security Applications 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, National Security Applications 

Total, Science, Technology and Engineering Capability 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

0 

10,000 

18,248 

19,794 

0 

0 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, they are an 
extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control Act of 2011. The 
Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


(dollars in thousands) 

FV 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 3 

FY 2013 

Request 


Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 

355,407 

354,150 

548,186 

SBIR/STTR [Non-Add] 

[5,579] 

[6,245] 

[11,727] 

Nonproliferation and international Security 

147,494 

153,594 

150,119 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation b 

578,633 

569,927 

311,000 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

802,198 

685,386 

921,305 

Global Threat Reduction Initiative 1 * 

444,689 

498,000 

466,021 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

Subtotal of Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

0 

55,823 

62,000 

2,328,421 

2,316,880 

2,458,631 

Use of Prior Year Balances 

-2,050 

0 

0 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-45,000 

-21,000 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,281,371 

2,295,880 

2,458,631 


Out-Year Appropriation Summary by Program 





(dollars in thousands) 



FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 


Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 





Nonproliferation and Verification Research and 
Development 

412,622 

420,344 

428,417 

437,719 

Nonproliferation and International Security 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

156,363 

167,070 

173,718 

177,490 

Cooperation b 

282,628 

288,026 

293,870 

300,171 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

950,000 

960,000 

975,000 

996,170 

Global Threat Reduction Initiative 1 * 

485,775 

494,866 

504,371 

515,322 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

63,138 

64,320 

65,555 

66,978 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,350,526 

2,394,626 

2,440,931 

2,493,850 


6 FY 2012 Enacted reflects rescission of $7-4 million associated with savings from the contractor pay freeze. 

7 FY 2011 total includes international contributions for INMP&C of $300,000 from South Korea, $117,000 from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, $512,076 from Norway, $540,602 from New Zealand, and $5,169,026 from 
Canada. International 

contributions for GTR! include $8,207,791 from Canada, and $499,970 from the Netherlands. 
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Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


{Dollars in Thousands) 



FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 


Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Nonproliferation and Verification Research and 




Development 




Proliferation Detection (PD) 

229,427 

222,150 

240,536 

Homeland Security-Related Proliferation Detection [Non-Add] 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

125,980 

132,000 

157,650 

Domestic Uranium Enrichment RD&D 

0 

0 

150,000 

SBIR/STTR 8 [Non-Add] 

0 

[6,245] 

[11,727] 

Total, Nonproliferation and Verification R&D 

355,407 

354,150 

548,186 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 


Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 

Proliferation Detection (PD) 

248,312 

252,955 

257,790 

263,369 

Homeland Security-Related Proliferation Detection [Non-Add] 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

164,310 

167,389 

170,627 

174,350 

Domestic Uranium Enrichment RD&D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SBIR/STTR [Non-Add] 

[8,446] 

[8,941] 

[9,598] 

[10,461] 

Total, Nonproliferation and Verification R&D 

412,622 

420,344 

428,417 

437,719 


8 FY 2011 current appropriation reflects the $5,579 thousand transferred out of the DNN appropriation for 
SBIR/STTR. 
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Nonproliferation and International Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 3 


(Dollars m Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Nonproliferation and International Security 

Dismantlement and Transparency 

49,207 

0 

0 

Global Security Engagement and Cooperation 

47,289 

0 

0 

international Regimes and Agreements 

39,824 

0 

0 

Treaties and Agreements 

11,174 

0 

0 

Nuclear Safeguards and Security 

0 

54,897 

54,723 

Nuclear Controls 

0 

47,444 

45,420 

Nuclear Verification 

0 

39,969 

40,566 

Nonproliferation Policy 

0 

11,284 

9,410 

Total, Nonproliferaiton and international Security 

147,494 

153,594 

150,119 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Nonproliferation and International Security 
Dismantl ement and Transparency 
Global Security Engagement and Cooperation 
International Regimes and Agreements 
Treaties and Agreements 
Nuclear Safeguards and Security 
Nuclear Controls 
Nuclear Verification 
Nonproliferation Policy 

Total, Nonproliferaiton and International Security 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 
Request 

FY 2015 
Request 

FY 2016 
Request 

FY 2017 
Request 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56,999 

60,902 

63,326 

64,701 

47,309 

50,549 

52,560 

53,701 

42,253 

45,147 

46,943 

47,962 

9,802 

10,472 

10,889 

11,126 

156,363 

167,070 

173,718 

177,490 


9 The Nonproliferation and international Security Program implemented a budget structure change starting in FY 
2012. The structure change created a more efficient and clearer program organization with activities aligned along 
functional lines that reflect U.S. nonproliferation priorities and initiatives. The new structure depicts more clearly 
the alignment of people, 

technology, and resources to meet and implement nuclear nonproliferation objectives. 
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International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

Cooperation 

Navy Complex 


34,332 

33,664 

39,860 

Strategic Rocket Forces/12th Main Directorate 


51,359 

59,105 

8,300 

Weapons Material Protection 3 


93,318 

80,735 

46,975 

Civilian Nuclear Sites 


53,027 

59,117 

60,092 

Material Consolidation and Conversion 


13,867 

14,306 

17,000 

National Infrastructure and Sustainability Program b 


60,928 

60,928 

46,199 

Second Line of Defense 


265,163 

262,072 

92,574 

International Contributions c 


6,639 

0 

0 

Total, International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

Cooperation 578,633 569,927 

Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 

(Dollars in Thousands) 

311,000 


FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 


Request 

Request \ 

Request i 

Request 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 





Navy Complex 

39,742 

39,767 

39,843 

39,823 

Strategic Rocket Forces/12th Main Directorate 

14,300 

14,300 

14,300 

14,300 

Weapons Material Protection 3 

54,857 

54,882 

54,958 

54,938 

Civilian Nuclear Sites 

59,972 

59,997 

60,074 

60,053 

Material Consolidation and Conversion 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

National Infrastructure and Sustainability Program b 

46,081 

46,106 

46,182 

46,162 

Second Line of Defense 

47,676 

52,974 

58,513 

64,895 

Total, International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

Cooperation 

282,628 

288,026 

293,870 

300,171 


3 Weapons Material Protection was formerly known as Rosatom Weapons Complex. 
b National Infrastructure and Sustainability was formerly known as National Programs and Sustainability. 

c FY 2011 total includes international contributions of $300,000 from South Korea, $117,000 from the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, $512,076 from Norway, $540,602 from New Zealand, and $5,169,026 from Canada. 
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Fissile Materials Disposition 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FV 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Fissile Materials Disposition 

U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

U.S Plutonium Disposition 

200,400 

205,632 

498,979 

U.S. Uranium Disposition 

25,985 

26,000 

29,736 

Subtotal, O&M 

226,385 

231,632 

528,715 

Construction 

575,788 

452,754 

388,802 

Total, U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

802,173 

684,386 

917,517 

Russian Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

Russian Materials Disposition 

25 

1,000 

3,788 

Total, Fissile Materials Disposition 

802,198 

685,386 

921,305 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Fissile Materials Disposition 
U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 
Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

U.S. Plutonium Disposition 
U.S. Uranium Disposition 
Subtotal, O&M 
Construction 

Total, U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

Russian Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 
Russian Materials Disposition 
Total, Fissile Materials Disposition 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 
Request ; 

FY 2015 
Request 

FY 2016 

Request 

FY 2017 
Request 

793,506 

30,058 

908,906 

33,546 

930,967 

33,453 

957,881 

30,514 

823,564 

118,661 

942,452 

9,773 

964,420 

2,805 

988,395 

0 

942,225 

952,225 

967,225 

988,395 

7,775 

7,775 

7,775 

7,775 

950,000 

960,000 

975,000 

996,170 
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Global Threat Reduction Initiative (GTRI) 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

Highly Enriched Uranium (HEU) Reactor Conversion 

100,968 

148,269 

161,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

Russian-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

159,031 

147,000 

102,000 

U.S.-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

4,420 

9,000 

5,000 

Gap Nuclear Material Removal 

9,289 

45,731 

61,000 

Emerging Threats Nuclear Material Removal 

8,768 

5,000 

5,000 

International Radiological Material Removal 

20,660 

20,000 

8,000 

Domestic Radiological Material Removal 

(Homeland Security} 8 

19,128 

20,000 

19,000 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

221,296 

246,731 

200,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

BN-350 Nuclear Material Protection 

1,840 

2,000 

0 

International Material Protection 

46,573 

50,000 

50,000 

Domestic Material Protection (Homeland Security) 8 

65,304 

51,000 

55,021 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

113,717 

103,000 

105,021 

International Contributions b 

8,708 

0 

0 

Total, Global Threat Reduction initiative 

444,689 

498,000 

466,021 


11 Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Homeland Security designation. 

b International contributions for GTRI include $8,207,791 from Canada, and $499,970 from the Netherlands. 
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Out- Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 



Global Threat Reduction Initiative 


Highly Enriched Uranium (HEU) Reactor Conversion 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

177,000 

183,000 

185,000 

195,000 

Russian-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

95,000 

U.S.-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

8,000 

Gap Nuclear Material Removal 

45,000 

30,000 

20,000 

15,000 

Emerging Threats Nuclear Material Removal 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

International Radiological Material Removal 

Domestic Radiological Material Removal (Homeland 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Security) 3 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

195,000 

180,000 

171,000 

163,000 

BN-350 Nuclear Material Protection 

0 

0 

0 

0 

International Material Protection 

52,000 

60,000 

68,000 

73,000 

Domestic Material Protection (Homeland Security) a 

61,775 

71,866 

80,371 

84,322 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

113,775 

131,866 

148,371 

157,322 

Total, Global Threat Reduction Initiative 

485,775 

494,866 

504,371 

515,322 
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Naval Reactors 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 3 

Request b 


Naval Reactors 




Naval Reactors Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

914,071 

0 

0 

Naval Reactors Operations and Infrastructure 

0 

358,300 

366,961 

Naval Reactors Development 

0 

421,000 

418,072 

S8G Protype Refueling 

0 

99,500 

121,100 

OHIO Replacement Reactor Systems Development 

0 

121,300 

89,700 

Total, Naval Reactors 08tM 

914,071 

1,000,100 

995,833 

Program Direction 

39,920 

40,000 

43,212 

Construction 

32,535 

39,900 

49,590 

Subtotal, Naval Reactors 

986,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-1,000 

0 

0 

Total, Naval Reactors 

985,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 


Out-Year Appropriation Summary by Program 


Naval Reactors 

Naval Reactors Operations and Infrastructure 
Naval Reactors Development 
S8G Prototype Refueling 0 

OHIO Replacement Reactor Systems Development 0 

Program Direction 

Construction 

Total, Naval Reactors 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2014 
Projection 11 

FY 2015 
Projection 6 

FY 2016 

Projection 

FY 2017 

Projection 

384,365 

377,814 

383,719 

396,283 

434,306 

426,245 

432,449 

446,609 

123,327 

125,522 

127,760 

130,054 

91,350 

92,975 

94,634 

96,333 

49,670 

52,400 

54,159 

56,096 

25,373 

54,230 

58,300 

50,600 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 


3 The Conference Report of H.R. 2055 Military Construction and Veterans Affairs, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 2012 establishing new funding controls for Naval Reactors: Naval Reactors Operations and 
Infrastructure, Naval Reactors Development, S8G Prototype Refueling, and OHIO Replacement Reactor Systems 
Development. 

b FY 2013, FY 2014 and FY 2015 includes an allocation to Naval Reactors from the Department of Defense's (DoD) 
Research, Development, Testing and Evaluation (RDT&E) account entitled "NNSA PROGRAM SUPPORT". The 
amounts included for Naval Reactors from this DoD account are FY 2013 $5.8 million; FY 2014, $2.0 million; and FY 
2015, $0.9 million. 

c Due to the Budget Control Act of 2011 the outyear funding for S8G Prototype Refueling and OHIO Replacement 
Reactor Systems Development is under review and will be updated at a later date. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you. Anything for the record, Gen- 
eral Finan? 

General Finan. No, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Dr. Cook? 

Mr. Cook. No, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay. Mr. Administrator, during the rollout 
of your fiscal year 2013 budget request, you stated that Congress 
had handed you, and I quote, “less than half of the increase you 
need to do the job,” end of quotation marks. This is not the first 
time we have heard complaints from the Administration that fund- 
ing increases supported by Congress, developed with strong bipar- 
tisan and bicameral support within the Appropriations Committee, 
indicate that there is a lack of support in Congress for maintaining 
the stockpile. 

The truth is that the life extension programs were fully funded 
in the Conference Agreement, as were the increases requested for 
infrastructure and maintenance, construction of the Uranium Proc- 
essing Facility, and the design of the CMRR. Though it now ap- 
pears at least some of this investment may no longer be needed. 
The top line debate on overall spending levels has not been con- 
structive with solving the real challenge of creating a credible and 
affordable plan to maintain an aging stockpile. 

We need to continue the process that began with the Nuclear 
Posture Review, and that is still evolving to look closely at our pro- 
grams and make the right decisions to ensure that the health of 
this incredibly important complex. Mr. Administrator, does your 
budget request for fiscal year 2013 fully meet your requirements to 
maintain the stockpile? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Mr. Chairman, it absolutely does. It fully meets 
the requirements and we will be able to take care of the stockpile, 
do the annual assessments that we need to do, commence the life 
extension work that the Nuclear Weapons Council has recently ap- 
proved on the B61-12, as well as take care of the scientific and 
technical infrastructure that is so critical in order to evaluate the 
surveillance data that we get from the stockpile. So the stockpile 
is safe, secure, and reliable. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So the comments that I referenced during 
the rollout were inaccurate? 

Mr. D’Agostino. No, no, that was a partial quote out of a much 
longer answer. The question that I had received at that time was 
the President does not appear to be committed to taking care of the 
stockpile because he is asking for less money. In fiscal year 2013, 
then, what we had asked for that was evident in the fiscal year 
2012 budget and so in that case what we — the full answer actually 
was it was a reflection of the fact that we have an fiscal year 2012 
appropriation that is less than what we had asked for, for our 
original plan. 

We have heard the voice of Congress, we have adjusted our plans 
accordingly focusing on the most important things, and it was a — 
for the broader part of that answer obviously was not — did not 
make the weapons complex 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So you are able to meet your requirements 
to maintain the stockpile in 2012 at the levels we appropriated? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. For the record. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. Yeah, the fiscal year 2012 appropria- 
tion, which is a significant increase and we recognized that the 
committee appropriated a significant increase, a 5 percent increase 
from the fiscal year 2011 numbers, it was different than our origi- 
nal plan. We changed our plan accordingly and in addition to the 
fact that we have also — we are illuminated by the Budget Control 
Act piece of this, which also came into play. That is why we will 
see some significant differences between what we had presented 
last year and what we have coming out this year. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. What assurances can you provide that this 
administration is up to the task of developing an affordable plan 
for maintaining the stockpile? And can you meet this challenge 
even in the constrained budget environment that we are in? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The assurance is that I feel strongly that we 
can meet the challenge as a — even in a constrained budget require- 
ment. What it will do, though, it will provide us an opportunity to 
re-examine the way we are doing business. We know we can al- 
ways get better, from a management side. We know there are sig- 
nificant opportunities that the fiscal environment provides very dif- 
ficult problems from our original plan. So, the way to do the job 
in a constrained environment is to change the way you do business. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. There were problems without the con- 
strained fiscal environment. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. We recognize there were problems 
then, but the constrained fiscal environment, frankly, gives 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Even puts more pressure on you? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Puts more pressure, and I frankly think that it 
gives me an opportunity. It provides — there is a term that is used 
in people who study how to change organizations called burning 
platform. It indicates that in order to affect real change in an orga- 
nization, there needs to be a burning platform. A time constraint 
which basically says, you know, if we do not do something different 
we are not going to be able to do our job, and I believe that the 
fiscal challenges that the country is facing provides that burning 
platform to dramatically change the way we do business. And so, 
we are looking at a number of options on how we can change the 
way we do business. It does not mean we were not doing it before, 
sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. Well, yours is a very special mission. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And one which we take very seriously, as 
I am sure you do. Mr. Visclosky. 

Mr. Visclosky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Administrator, I 
do appreciate the posture of your view and the proposals that were 
set forth in ’10, but we are talking about adjustments being made 
looking ahead to the future. 

When do you think those decisions are going to be solidified? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, we 

Mr. Visclosky. Recognizing the world changes tomorrow, as it 
obviously has since TO. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Visclosky. But I put a lot of stock and appreciate the fact 
that the strategy was evolved. 
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Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Visclosky. But in two years now we are back changing 
again. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. I think what we have is — let me answer 
the first question first and then I might add something. I would 
also ask if you would like, to let Don maybe add something, let Dr. 
Cook add something. 

We are going to be working very closely with the Defense Depart- 
ment on our out year program because the committee recognizes, 
we recognize that these are not just one-year activities. The fiscal 
year through 2013 request will allow us to do the life extension 
programs that we have laid out previously. The pace of the life ex- 
tensions will be slower. We will slow down that pace in order to 
free up resources, in order to focus on what we believe is our most 
significant challenge, which is to take care of the B-61 and do the 
life extension on that warhead itself. 

So while there have been adjustments to the plan, the adjust- 
ments reflect the fact that an $88 billion investment over a 10-year 
period, given the budget control acclimations, will be very difficult 
to have authorized and appropriated, just given these particular 
challenges. So, we are working these changes in conjunction with 
the Defense Department. 

Mr. Visclosky. Is that the reason the administration was unable 
to fulfill the statutory requirement to submit to Congress a five- 
year plan? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Our budget actually presents a five-year layout, 
but what we will be following up with shortly is what is, you know, 
the 1251 report; I think the number is now 1043, if that is right. 
Is that right, Don? 

Mr. Cook. It is. 

Mr. D’Agostino. The 1251 report will be forthcoming shortly 
that lays out the five-year effort, and it will likely start with the 
commitments on the five-year effort on the Defense Department 
and will describe in detail how we are going to integrate the NNSA 
or Department of Energy piece into that. 

Mr. Visclosky. Any sense on the timeframe of that? 

Mr. Cook. The timeframe on that. I understand the DOD portion 
to be provided somewhere within the next month. The Department 
of Energy NNSA portion will be provided in a timescale which is 
about July. We have, after the decision by the Nuclear Weapons 
Council on the B-61, agreed that NNSA and cost assessment and 
program evaluation portion of DOD, CAPE as it is known, would 
do a joint study that would provide full support understanding of 
cost not only the B-61, but of key areas in the Weapons Activities 
program that we have. 

Mr. Visclosky. Given that it would be our desire to a bill that 
has been passed by the House of Representatives by then, what I 
understand that whatever elements are in that five-year plan are 
not going to have an impact on your T3 request? 

Mr. Cook. Let us see. There will not be an impact on ’13. The 
work that we will do over the summer has really shaped that ’14 
through ’18. That is where the focus will be. The work that we are 
doing on CAPE and the requirement associated with the Nuclear 
Weapons Council decision is that we have and set a formal baseline 
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for life extensions. So it is focused immediately on the B-61 ’12 life 
extension, but we have been comprehensively, as the administrator 
said, scrubbing everything in our program, looking at it. I am sure 
you will have questions on the plutonium strategy, the uranium 
strategy, quite a number of warhead life extension programs, as 
well as science and other infrastructure. So, nothing has been off 
the table for review. 

Mr. Visclosky. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Visclosky. Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, thank you for 
taking several of us to Los Alamos and Sandia and the Nevada test 
site last March. So, we appreciate it. It was very educational for 
those of us that went, and I think we learned a lot on the trip. 

Now for something completely different. You have taken on some 
new responsibilities as we have reorganized NNSA and it has now 
adopted the EM program. The fear was, or the concern, I should 
say, of some members was that EM would get lost within NNSA. 

Tell me how the reorganization is going, what you anticipate for 
EM, and how you are overseeing the EM program now. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. Well, I can assure you the EM pro- 
gram is not lost. I absolutely love this additional work. I mean that 
sincerely, because it is always nice to get a fresh look at 

Mr. Simpson. You are the first in the program to have said that. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, I do mean it. I think what is great here — 
first of all, let me answer your question directly so we can get that 
on the record. We have got a wonderful team. Dave Huizenga is 
heading up this effort; Tracy Mustin, who also came from our pro- 
gram. Dave and Tracy came from the EM previously. They have 
proven themselves to manage both in EM, and they have taken on 
the large challenge of securing the material worldwide, which they 
were responsible for the President and are back in the EM pro- 
gram. 

They have made a few organizational changes. The key is clarity 
of what you are supposed to do and when you are supposed to do 
it and who is supposed to do it, and this is always a challenge in 
large, complex organizations, is to answer those three pieces cor- 
rectly. Dave and Tracy have laid that out. 

I spent a fair amount of time on the EM program itself and I can 
do that because I have Neile Miller as my principle deputy in my 
office. She is a Senate-confirmed, Presidentially appointed indi- 
vidual who has great experience in the nuclear programs and she 
is essentially the chief operating officer and insures working on the 
day-to-day. And additionally, I have Don Cook and Ann Harrington 
also running their respective programs in the NNSA side. 

So the NNSA management, even though we know we can im- 
prove and I have got challenges there, is fully staffed, so I can de- 
vote a fair amount of time to EM. 

One of the things that I am focused on is looking for synergistic 
opportunities where now that these two organizations are reporting 
to one office on how we can work better together. One area, a very 
clear example of this, is taking a look — Mr. Chairman, you men- 
tioned the plutonium disposition capability, PDCF. We have shifted 
off of that strategy because what we have looked at doing is taking 
full advantage of the H Canyon, which is down in South Carolina. 
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And so we are taking a look. We have been able to come up with 
a strategy that maximizes the use of H Canyon, maximizes the ca- 
pabilities up at Los Alamos to get this plutonium oxide together, 
and also make changes in the MOX facility itself. And to do all of 
those things together requires fairly significant coordination with 
EM. 

Also, EM has picked up on our supply chain management center. 
The concept, this is a change where we have looked at bulk pur- 
chasing and bulk buying of things together within the NNSA. We 
have saved well over $300 million over the last 4 years on this ef- 
fort. EM is now coming up to speed and is going to start using this 
for its bulk purchases itself. 

So, I think it has been great. We have got a couple of pages of 
synergistic opportunities that Neile knows that I want to push 
through very much on the EM side. I would be glad to provide 
some details for the record, if you would like, on specific 
EM&ndash;NNSA synergies. 

I think it is probably important to say, for the record, that EM 
is not being subsumed within the NNSA. It is a completely sepa- 
rate organization, obviously a completely separate appropriation, as 
you know. This is not about moving the weapons programs, taking 
over that budget, and moving those resources in. There is a lot of 
work that has to happen on the EM side, both to meet state and 
local commitments, and we are committed to working very hard to 
meet those commitments. 

It does not need less resources, it needs commitment stability to 
get those things going. 

Mr. Simpson. Well, our concern has always been having stability 
within the EM program so that we had a path for cleanup. 

I said many times that if we do not clean up the legacy of the 
past, there will not be a nuclear future in this country. And so, we 
have to keep those commitments, and as you know we have agree- 
ments with states and other obligations. 

When Secretary Poneman called me and told me about that, I 
told him at the time that I had no problem with him doing a reor- 
ganization if they thought they could do it more effectively, effi- 
ciently, save money, and etc., but a lot of that depended on you 
being at NNSA. You do not have any plans to leave any time soon, 
do you? Just out of curiosity. No, I will not ask that. 

Mr. D’Agostino. I am not sure, but it depends on — obviously I 
have served at the pleasure of the President and he gets advice 
from many folks and I have to do the best job. 

Mr. Simpson. When you mentioned NNSA management, the Na- 
tional Academy of Science Research Council did a study on man- 
agement issues hampering work at NNSA’s nuclear weapons lab- 
oratories. They reported that a number of current and former lab 
employees expressed concerns about the deterioration of morale at 
the laboratories, along with ongoing or potential declines in the 
quality of science and engineering. We have now made considerable 
investments in world-class experimental facilities. Most recently, 
we are set to regain our position at the top of the list of the world’s 
fastest supercomputers with the full-scale deployment of Sequoia at 
the Lawrence Livermore Lab this year. 
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These sorts of accomplishments make it difficult to understand 
the continuing struggle that was mentioned in this report. What 
are you doing to address these issues while ensuring that the 
NNSA maintains effective oversight, and what can be done to im- 
prove the morale at the labs? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Okay. The report did identify that as a concern. 
It also validated our plan on shifting from a nuclear weapons-fo- 
cused enterprise into a nuclear security-focused enterprise. It vali- 
dated that the work for others strategy that we have is the right 
strategy. There has been a lot of attention on the management and 
the morale concerns and the trust piece. 

We have been working this problem for a number of years. Most 
recently within the past year with the National Lab Director’s 
Council, which is a council of all the lab directors in the depart- 
ment identified 28 or so items that were of concern to them, what 
were called burdensome orders and directives and the like. We sys- 
tematically worked our way through those, with the rest of the de- 
partment, and took care of 25 of those 28. Two of them the lab di- 
rectors have asked us to put on hold on that, and one of them we 
are still working. The key is that as things come up, we want to — 
that the lab directors, we want to address them head on. We are 
very sensitive to that. 

I know that in the NNSA side of my portfolio, I have some spe- 
cial authorities that I can use in order to help myself take care of 
these particular problems. In one particular area, in security — be- 
cause security, obviously, is a big part of the NNSA mission — we 
looked at simplifying our physical security directives and our infor- 
mation security directives. There are a lots of directives in this par- 
ticular realm and what we heard consistently from our labs and 
plants were that they were being inspected to different levels of — 
you know, there was a little bit of a moving goal line here. So with 
the HSS organization but largely based on the authority I have, we 
created two internal documents called the NAPS — NNSA Adminis- 
trative Procedures — focused on those two things to clarify what the 
requirement sand directives were in this area. 

And as a result of that work and, in fact, as a result of other 
changes in the security budget or in the security program, over the 
last 2 years we have been able to reduce the security liability and 
the programmatic requests in the security area by over 10 percent, 
and that is very significant because over the previous years we 
were seeing a constant up-ramp of what it takes to do security. 

Mr. Simpson. Your budgetary request this year is for a decrease 
in security money, is it not? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. It is for a pretty significant decrease, 
and that is a direct reflection of the programmatic changes, the di- 
rective changes, the reviewing of the orders, the clarifying of the 
directives that needs to happen. Not just in the security area now, 
frankly, in everything we do: procurement, human resources, acqui- 
sition, contract management. 

So, we are very focused on taking that model and moving it to 
other lines of our business because this will be addressing the spe- 
cific question we are raising is, can we take care of the stockpile, 
you know, in the out-years? And also, do the work that is planned 
that the Defense Department would like us to do in the out-years. 
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Unless we change the way we do business in all of these other 
areas, we will not have that opportunity. 

Mr. Simpson. If I could ask one more quick question, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Fire away. 

Mr. Simpson. Since it is on that same operating procedure that 
you are going through. Of the total number of DOE pension costs 
reportedly projected for fiscal year 2013, nearly all of the growth 
over the past year is in the NNSA pensions. NNSA pension costs 
are growing faster than all other DOE programs. What are you 
doing to stem this growth? And there are a number of NNSA man- 
agement and operating contracts up for re-negotiation. Will you be 
taking the necessary contractual changes to make the contractor 
benefits less volatile and more cost-effective as part of those nego- 
tiations? 

Mr. D’Agostino. We will be using our opportunities provided us 
on the contract to be consistent with — to take a look at how we can 
better manage pensions. One of the things that has been done over 
the last few years that has helped stem the change here is taking 
a look at employee contributions towards pensions. It is very con- 
tract-dependent, so it is hard for me to speak in generalities, but 
they do not apply to all the contracts consistently — is to ask for and 
receive employee contributions on this and modify the benefits con- 
sistent with what happens in kind of, frankly, anywhere else in the 
country. 

We are very sensitive to making sure that people are grand- 
fathered in appropriately because they came in under a certain 
view, but as new employees come in we are looking to make those 
changes. Sandia has done a wonderful job in this particular area 
on managing its pensions. 

An area that is a little bit more challenging is, you know, we do 
projections and we plan ahead with the actuarial tables. Sometimes 
early payment of a pension liability can help defray a big hump in 
the out-years and, you know, a $15 million payment now can help 
defer an $80 million payment later. But what we have seen is there 
is so much volatility in this area, both up and down, that in some 
cases it does not make sense to make that early payment. 

Mr. Simpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Simpson. Mr. Fattah. 

Mr. Fattah. Thank you, and let me thank you, Mr. Adminis- 
trator, for your great service to our Nation. I join in my colleague, 
Mr. Simpson’s remarks about the work that you are doing, particu- 
larly related to the nuclear labs. We did get a chance to visit the 
Sandia and Los Alamos labs. 

I want to follow up on this issue, but maybe from a slightly dif- 
ferent angle. I continue to have an interest in the critical skills 
challenges that the agency is going to face moving forward. As you 
know, a large percentage of your very important personnel are soon 
going to be retirement-eligible and will be leaving. 

Before I came here, I just met with some of the AV students over 
at the Department of Energy’s Innovation Summit over in Gaylord. 
These were very bright doctoral students pursuing a whole set of 
disciplines related to the hard sciences. But as you know, we have 
a dearth of younger people coming along that the baton can be 
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passed to. Stewardship of our national weapons, modernization, 
and the nonproliferation work, all require American citizens with 
very substantial technical capabilities. 

Therefore I am interested in discussing how the pay freeze that 
has been put in place for multiple years has presented challenges 
to the agency in hiring and retaining needed personnel. I am actu- 
ally taking a very different tact from my friend from Idaho. I think 
we should be rewarding employees as much as we need them, be- 
cause we cannot afford to lose them. So, I actually think we should 
be making it more lucrative for them to stay versus to go at least 
until we can think about how we are going to replace them. 

So, I am interested in recruitment and whether the pay freeze 
has had any impact, number one. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Okay. The recruitment is always challenging. 
We can always find people that want to work with us, but we be- 
lieve we have to make sure we have the highest-caliber of individ- 
uals in this area. So, we are obviously competing with a wide vari- 
ety of folks. Other universities, for example, other companies that 
may be able to offer more money. 

The one thing we have that they do not have, which is what we 
tend to focus on, is the mission work itself; the importance of the 
mission work, how much the country cares about it, the support it 
has in the White House — whatever President is in the White 
House — the support it has from Congress, no matter how the indi- 
vidual ups and downs go. The reality is, I think, is there is broad 
support for our Nation’s security, and particularly the nuclear secu- 
rity piece itself. 

And what we find also is our scientists care about that, but they 
also care about being challenged technically with very difficult 
problems that the Nation cares about, some areas that are outside 
of pure nuclear weapons or nuclear security, but we use the capa- 
bilities to address this. The Macondo oil spill was a result of 
Sandia’s, Los Alamos’, and Livermore’s efforts in that area. Our 
work in Fukushima last year on providing and doing the measure- 
ment data, we were there within a few days and we were providing 
real-time data on incidents on the ground. It is that kind of piece, 
that operational aspect, that tends to attract. 

The pay freeze or people worry about bonuses, obviously we want 
to compensate folks as well as possible, but we are in a situation 
where we recognize that the country has been under some very dif- 
ficult challenges, and so the President had asked us as well to 
tighten our belts and I think that is consistent with that. Will it 
last many more years out into the future? I do not think so, but 
what we are going to focus on, frankly, is making sure that we can 
entice people in by the quality of the work that they have to do in 
this area. 

Mr. Fattah. Well the nuclear weapons are the central deterrent 
in our arsenal, right? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fattah. And we have invested billions of dollars. I have 
been told that in some cases it has been challenging for some of 
our laboratories to win the competition for some of the talent that 
is needed. 
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Mr. D’Agostino. I believe that is the case, sir. Probably best — 
Don Cook who worked at one of our laboratories 

Mr. Fattah. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino [continuing]. Might be able to offer some first- 
hand experience here. 

Mr. Cook. I will just try to address some of the things that we 
know and some of the things that we are worried about directly. 

Mr. Fattah. Okay. 

Mr. Cook. You know, when I looked at acceptance rates in the 
people we are attracting to science, where the acceptance rate — I 
mean, once an offer was made, acceptance rate would typically be 
above 90 percent, sometimes above 95 percent. That has actually 
been falling. I think we have an acceptance rate right now that is 
80 percent, and it is continuing a bit of decline. 

I am not so worried about that, because 80 percent is still quite 
good. I am worried about the time when the economy really picks 
up and when newly-graduated students with bachelor’s, master’s, 
Ph.D., as well as technical training which is broadly applied 
through our plants and labs. You know, when the economy picks 
up then I think we are going to have difficulty attracting and we 
will see a fairly strong loss of people. So, that is a future event 
right now but one certainly on our radar screen. 

Mr. Fattah. To conclude this point, I think the work you are 
doing is extraordinary. I want to make sure that the agency can 
continue to get and retain the best talent. And I think that this 
area of inducements, salary, pensions, is an important part of that 
effort. It is obviously not the key issue as to what might attract 
someone to work in this realm. 

But it is a needed part of this, and I do not want the human cap- 
ital to be sacrificed as we invest so much in our technical capability 
because we do need people who know what they are doing in this 
particular regard. So, I thank you for your work and I look forward 
to continuing to work with you. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, sir. Likewise. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Fattah. Mr. Womack. 

Mr. Womack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. Ad- 
ministrator, for your service to our country and also I want to per- 
sonally thank you for the opportunity to take a tour not too long 
ago of your complex. And it really meant a lot to me and the more 
I toured, the more I found that I was a little bit over my head, as 
I am sure some of my colleagues are, in some of the subject matter 
we are talking about. 

I have kind of a general question and it is more along the lines 
of how the NNSA, Nuclear Weapons Council, DOD are interacting 
on some of the more strategic decisions and how that relationship 
works. And then I may have a follow-up question about DOD’s re- 
lationship in this process on another angle. But can you just take 
a moment and kind of walk me through how that triad, if you will, 
works? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. I would be glad to, and thank you for 
your kind comments. If I could, I would like to start off and ask 
General Finan to add as well, since one of her main responsibilities 
is helping Don and I on our relationship and making sure we have 
the right kind of communication. 
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The key structure, if you will, is the Nuclear Weapons Council. 
I am the Department of Energy and NNSA representative on that. 
It is at the under secretary level, and my counterparts are Under 
Secretary for Acquisition Frank Kendall. Technology and logistics 
is Frank Kendall in the Defense Department; Jim Miller, under 
secretary for policy; the strategic commander, General Kehler, as 
well, and Admiral Winnefeld, who is the vice chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Decisions are evaluated at lower levels. There are groups below 
that that are evaluated, proposed up. Don Cook works as the co- 
chair on the committee below us and brings them up for decision 
at the Nuclear Weapons Council level. Obviously, that is kind of 
the structural piece of it but the key, of course, is relationships be- 
tween individuals, that we can trust each other. Because I have 
been working on the Nuclear Weapons Council for a number of 
years, I have testified with these individuals a number of times. I 
am in a good position to be, you know, very forthcoming on our pro- 
gram. 

The Defense Department has to have confidence that the NNSA 
can deliver on its products, and I work very hard to build upon that 
particular confidence piece. 

General Finan, if you could add to that? 

General Finan. Yes, sir. The key is trust, and while we have the 
formal structure of the Nuclear Weapons Council, SSE, and all the 
groups that work underneath it, it is the personal relationships 
that are between the NNSA personnel and the DOD personnel who 
are the advisors to the people who sit on those groups and can, in 
fact, influence what those folks see and think and how they view 
that interaction. 

So, part of what we are trying to do is engage at that level. We 
have the formal process, but to improve the relationships at the in- 
formal level so that if there is an issue between the two sides some- 
body can pick up the phone or have a meeting and say, hey, you 
know I heard this or, this bothers me, or can we talk about this, 
and so that communication flows freely. Because really, the key to 
building that trust is making sure that we are transparent and 
open. And while not everyone will always agree on decisions, that 
at least we have the level of transparency so that people know and 
understand why decisions were made. 

Mr. Cook. If I can add to this, there is a sizeable body of work 
being done by the Nuclear Weapons Council and its subordinate 
functions. Just as a reminder, we have the oldest stockpile we have 
ever had. The average life is now beyond 25 years, and we have 
the smallest stockpile at any time since the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. That was quite a while ago. 

Now, given those two and the fact that there is a commitment 
by the President and by the House and Senate to do the appro- 
priate modernization, we have a very demanding workload ahead. 

Looking in retrospect, the last time there was an authorization 
for full life extension program beyond Phase 6.3, it was the 76-1. 
It was done more than a decade ago, and so we are now at a point 
where we are getting what I would call the basic machinery back 
in place. The B-61 authorization to consolidate 4 families, the B- 
61 to improve safety and security, and give the beginning of Phase 
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6.3, which is full-scale engineering development that was granted 
by the Nuclear Weapons Council. 

Other elements are proceeding. The W-78 and 88, what I would 
call the common, interoperable, and adaptable study, that is pro- 
ceeding. And so, the body of work is coming ahead, as the Adminis- 
trator and as General Finan have said. 

There is not only a lot of work, but a great deal of importance 
is given to relationships and relationships are best functioning 
when they become regularized. So, I would say we are at a reason- 
able beginning of a very strong demand. 

Tying back to the earlier comment that Mr. Fattah made about 
the people. People are most engaged when they are doing real 
work, and there is really challenging work that has to be done on 
cost, on schedule, and we must make the improvements that we 
need to in safety and security. 

Mr. Womack. This is kind of a follow up. Is there general agree- 
ment or disagreement over a science-based stewardship program 
and a life extension model? 

Mr. Cook. Let us see. There is developing agreement, is the way 
I would say it. There have been impressions by some that 

Mr. Womack. Sounds like something we would say. 

Mr. Cook. You know, warheads — well, I could say warheads are 
more important than science, but, you know, I am not character- 
izing that as a broad view. We know that we need to now mod- 
ernize. I will always say appropriately modernize and improve safe- 
ty and security. 

You know, science when it is thought of, science is one thing. But 
when we think of science as the underpinning ability of the lab di- 
rectors to do annual assessment of the stockpile we have, then that 
has an entirely different feel, and yet that is mostly what we mean 
about science today: application of high-performance computing, 
high-energy densities, hydrodynamics, material science, and I could 
go on and on. 

The more we have discussion and the more we talk about why 
we have this piece of the program in place and how it is used, then 
the more it is understood. 

Mr. D’Agostino. We did check on this because it is something — 
we use the word “science” and we do not always recognize it. One 
person sees science as a sandbox. We see science as directly appli- 
cable to the technical underpinning and actual work on the stock- 
pile. 

We did a quick study of our science campaigns, which is a cat- 
egory and budget line, and we found out that about 88 percent of 
those resources had direct application. We are doing an experiment 
on a component that was going to go into a nuclear weapon or run 
a calculation code or the like. The other 12 percent had to do with 
the relationship with the universities to provide the — do scientific 
work with — unclassified work that allows a pipeline of technical 
talent to come into our laboratories. 

So what we have to do is, our end, be very careful on how we 
use the word science and make sure that it is science with kind of 
the mission in mind, if you will, which is a phrase that gets used 
sometimes. 
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Mr. Womack. Thank you. I want to thank you again for your 
service. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Visclosky. Can the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. Womack. Yes. 

Mr. Visclosky. In response to the gentleman’s question, the 
term appropriate modernization was used a couple of times. Could 
you define that as to the definition of military requirements and 
your resources? 

Mr. Cook. I would be pleased to. When I say “appropriate mod- 
ernization,” what I mean is the focus is on improving safety and 
security, especially, and understanding that we have no new mili- 
tary requirements, nor do we have a military need for a newly de- 
signed nuclear weapon. So, the devil is in the details. Newly manu- 
factured of existing design is my view of appropriate moderniza- 
tion. 

The administration is committed to using the wide range of re- 
furbishment of reuse of existing components and of replacement 
through, you know — re-manufacture might be considered reuse, but 
that is what I meant when I am saying that. 

Mr. Visclosky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Womack and Mr. Visclosky. 

Mr. Womack. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, my next town hall 
meeting when somebody says, are you guys getting anything done, 
I am going to say we have a developing relationship. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Good. The devil is in the details, but not all 
science is benign. 

Mr. Womack. That is correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I want the committee to focus, and my 
questions will focus on a lot of talk in the media about further re- 
ducing our stockpile. By some accounts there are some pretty dras- 
tic reductions being considered, and you are some of the key play- 
ers in that decision-making process. 

So can you tell me what we are doing and you are doing since 
you represent the military and institutional civilians. What is your 
role in this new sort of upgraded nuclear posture review implemen- 
tation study? Did we not just finish a nuclear posture review? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Is this an add-on? Or what is going on 
here? 

Mr. D’Agostino. No, Mr. Chairman, it is not an add-on. The nu- 
clear posture review is basically — took the exact same nuclear pol- 
icy that the country has had before, since the early part of the last 
decade, and laid out a vision and some challenges. It also clearly 
stated that the country is also going to conduct a follow-on review. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So, we just finished a review. And so, how 
often do we do those reviews? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Typically they get done, you know, once every 
four to eight years, frankly. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So this is a stepped-up, accelerated review? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Consistent with the NPR that asked for a fol- 
low-on look. We are advisors into an interagency process, of course, 
that looks at, you know, how do we look at our stockpile. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So, how are we looking at our stockpile 
here? Can you confirm that the Administration is considering addi- 
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tional reductions, having been mentioned? We have the smallest 
stockpile in our history. We have the oldest stockpile. Can you con- 
firm that you are taking a look at reducing it further? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right now, what I will confirm is that there is 
very clearly the administration knows that it has to take care of 
the existing stockpile for the next 10 years for it to work. To get 
us to the START 2 Treaty levels in seven years is our plan of ac- 
tion, if you will. And that plan of action talks about 1,550, a total 
of 1,550 operationally deployed warheads 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But there is talk of actually more substan- 
tial reductions, and I assume you have been involved in those dis- 
cussions? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I have not been involved in talking about reduc- 
tions publicly, no, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But you have been involved in discussions 
surrounding the size of our nuclear stockpile. I assume that is done 
on a fairly regular basis. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Particularly as it comes to advising on what it 
takes to have 1,550 operationally deployed warheads, the number 
of weapons we feel we need to maintain for a hedge, particularly 
as we look at the current state of our stockpile 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So if we are going to be reducing our stock- 
pile, that is cutting them in half. Where is the hedge here? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I prefer not to deal in speculation, actually, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. All right. So, we are not moving ahead with 
talk about further reductions? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I know that it is in the press, but I am not 
doing that internally, inside the administration. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Is any of this being driven by constraints 
on your budget? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely not. None of these are involved in 
any constraints on our budget. The President is very clearly, the 
administration very clearly is asking for the resources it needs to 
take care of the 1,550 deployed stockpile plus the hedge warheads 
we need in order to maintain those 1,550 deployed. So, that is very 
clear. I have very strong support kind of on that front. 

There will always be policy discussions that happen at various 
levels, both classified and unclassified. Everybody has a view on 
the size of a stockpile. I think the most important thing 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But if things are shifting here, I think we 
need to be part of the equation. I assume there is something going 
on here, and I think Congress needs to be included in the mix. 

Mr. D’Agostino. I think congressional input is very important, 
and in my discussions with my colleagues, congressional input is 
going to be sought. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So what is this add-on to the relatively re- 
cently completed NPR implementation review? 

Mr. D’Agostino Well, there is a view that there is a new NPR 
coming out. That is absolutely not the case. Every President since 
I have been in this program, and I have been for many years, every 
President evaluates the stockpile it needs in order to implement 
the policies that it has laid out in front of itself. That was no dif- 
ferent than the previous President I worked with, who, frankly, did 
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a unilateral 50 percent reduction in the size of the stockpile. How- 
ever, in this case, as Don mentioned, we have the oldest stockpile 
and we have the smallest one since the Eisenhower administration, 
and from that standpoint, our responsibility, Don’s and my respon- 
sibility, are to advise the secretary, first of all, also my colleagues 
second, in potential changes that can be made. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes, we have often invoked, you invoked 
and I think highly of all of you, the words “trust” and “confidence,” 
but some of us are concerned about some strong suggestions that 
the stockpile be reduced. I mean, one of the things that gives us 
confidence as a nation is the ability to have a nuclear deterrent, 
and if there are some plans afoot to substantially reduce our stock- 
pile, I think we ought to know about it. 

Mr. D’Agostino Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes, I am all for modernization that we are 
proceeding on but 

Mr. D’Agostino Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But we need to keep that nuclear deterrent 
and if the secretary of energy needs to sign off on the reliability 
of it. 

Mr. D’Agostino Absolutely. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, if I could 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Now I am going to go to Mr. Nunnelee, who 
was here earlier, and I apologize. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cook. I just wanted to add a somewhat salient point. We are 
implementing the Nuclear Posture Review and key parts of that re- 
view involved infrastructure and it involved science, it involved 
Life Extension Programs. It is a reasonable thought that as we suc- 
ceed with modernization efforts that in parallel with that, we look 
especially at the technical hedge. 

So, I am going to separate the two issues. There is geopolitical 
hedge that might mean how the world develops in the future and 
the technical hedge. We are certainly looking at the technical hedge 
all the time because as for W76-1 warheads, for example, as we 
continue to build those at the rate planned and we are achieving 
the rate planned, then there might be an opportunity not to have 
to spend as much money on technical hedge as the need goes down. 
Instead apply that money to more of a life extension. That is just 
a part of the 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Respectfully, Mr. Cook, I just got back from 
Japan and Korea and the scientists that I am referring to are not 
denying. There are things happening in North Korea, there are 
thing happening in China, things happening in Iran, and they di- 
rectly relate to the reliability and the size of our nuclear stockpile. 

I know where you are coming from here, but we need to remem- 
ber that there are scientists out there who are working night and 
day on creating nuclear weapons and I think we need to be pre- 
pared for those challenges. I mean, that is basically why you guys 
exist, why we exist here. 

Mr. Cook. Sure. 

Mr. D’Agostino Absolutely. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And you do good work, but we need to con- 
tinue to understand that a deterrent is important and moderniza- 
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tion is fine, but let us understand that there are enemies that are 
working on their own version of nuclear weapons and we need to 
be prepared to meet those types of challenges. 

Mr. Nunnelee. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I understand the Navy has recently expressed a concern with 
your request to change how it would fund the W76 Life Extension 
Program. If you could just explain your changes in the budget re- 
quest and does that assume the Navy’s concern and impact it 
would have on our strategic defense? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Okay, Sandra. 

General Finan. Yes, the Navy does have a couple concerns spe- 
cifically with the 76. The biggest concern is as we have looked at 
how to restructure programs in order to support all the programs 
and specifically the B61, what has happened we have eliminated 
the margin. So, if there are any issues with the schedule, the 
Navy’s nervousness comes from the fact that our ability to absorb 
issues that may arise, essentially, we have accepted more risk in 
the program. And so, they are uncomfortable with that level of 
risk. 

They are aware of that level of risk and we have talked about 
that and we are aware of their concerns are we are looking at all 
their information. We are trying to make sure that we understand 
all of their concerns so that we can adequately address each one 
as they come up, but we are each aware of the concerns and really 
it boils down to margin. I think the program is executable as it is 
right now, but the margin is down to nothing. 

Mr. Cook. If I can just add a point, in the recent Nuclear Weap- 
on Council decision, looking at all of the Life Extension Programs, 
not one at a time, but all of them together, we believe that it was 
most appropriate to get the 61 Life Extension Program underway, 
on schedule, and to implement the Nuclear Posture Review. And in 
times of constrained budgets and because there were some I will 
just say unanticipated cost estimates, that the costs are accurate, 
but it has been a very long time since this nation did a life exten- 
sion on a bond. 

We have done the 76, which is a warhead and bombs tend to be 
more complex. Given that, we then decided to propose a strategy 
with the Life Extension Programs that would meet the President’s 
intent, meet the military needs, and one element of that was since 
we have achieved a build rate at Pantex and all of the supply chain 
for the 76s, we suggested that we could build the technical hedge 
for the 76-ls after we complete all operational requirements. 

So, let me restate that differently. We will support all oper- 
ational requirements of the Navy. Rather than build the hedge in 
parallel, we proposed a plan that would say we add three years to 
that program, we build the hedge during 2020 and ’21, and if we 
did that, because there are 6 years from ’13, this budget request 
through ’18, we would be able to sustain the current build rate that 
we have, keep it going for 3 more years, but not ramp that up and 
put the 61 at a disadvantage. 

So, it was a trade space, but almost entirely devoted to Life Ex- 
tension Programs. No increase for science. In this area, no increase 
for infrastructures, strictly with LEPs. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Alan. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Nunnelee, Mr. Visclosky, we are talk- 
ing about infrastructure, right? 

Mr. Visclosky. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Maybe? 

Mr. Visclosky. I do not know. That is a second question. 

General, you seem like such a good person. How did you end up 
at USC? 

General Finan. (inaudible) 

Mr. Visclosky. I am just asking. 

Mr. Simpson. [Good] football team. 

Mr. Visclosky. I will stop while I am ahead. 

In that vein, General, talking about the synchronization of DOD 
and NNSA Modernization Programs, for example, on the W-78 
warheads, NNSA is on a track for 2021 and the Air Force is on a 
track of 2030 for the minuteman. Can you talk to me about the 
funding and the synchronization and why the nine-year gap? What 
am I missing on the outside looking in? 

And as far as other modernization programs relative to the deliv- 
ery system and the warhead, are there other differences as far as 
the timeframes and why do those differences exists and what are 
the financial impacts? 

General Finan. Right. Of course, we coordinate all the time on 
their doing the delivery platforms and us producing the weapons. 
So, that is ongoing. Specifically with the 78, actually, the new date 
for us is 2023 versus 2021. 

Mr. Visclosky. Okay. 

General Finan. We pushed it back two years. Part of that was 
it would align a little bit better with the follow-on for the Minute- 
man if the Air Force goes down that route. The other issue with 
that particular weapon is that we are going down a path with DOD 
in which we are looking at a common or adaptable, depending on 
what terminology you use, but we want to start looking at the 
stockpile so that we can use these weapons in different aero shells. 
And so, as we look at this 78, which will go initially on the minute- 
man, we want to also make it adaptable or common with the 88. 

And so, we want to try and bring those programs so we have an 
Air Force, Navy, and we can actually do some hedging with those 
weapons to hedge each other so it helps with the hedging strategy. 
But the 78 is initially for the minuteman weapon system and the 
negotiations that are going on is to make sure that whatever we 
do is also compatible with whatever the Air Force decides to do 
with the follow-on. 

Mr. Visclosky. Well, you had mentioned that if the Air Force 
goes down that road, is part of the pushback to 2023, waiting to 
see what the ultimate decision of the Air Force is relative to the 
delivery system? 

General Finan. In this case, that was not the driver. We were 
looking at how to align with the B61, how to align all the LEP pro- 
grams, and so, it made more sense to push that to 23. In this case, 
the Air Force was supportive because it did come closer to aligning 
with when they would be looking at doing things with the follow- 
on missile. 
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Mr. Visclosky. Why did you say “if the Air Force?” 

General Finan. Well, because I do not know what path the Air 
Force will ultimately decide they are going to down on the follow- 
on missile, and I am not in on the details of Air Force positions, 
so. 

Mr. Visclosky. Okay, okay. On infrastructure, and my mind was 
read by my colleague, committing to maintaining our infrastructure 
was one of the recommendations in the posture review. And as I 
understand the budget request for 2013, the request proposes the 
end to the congressionally-mandated facilities and Infrastructure 
Recapitalization Program a year early. The program has addressed 
hundreds of millions of dollars of deferred maintenance, but it has 
not kept up with the continued deterioration of the legacy of facili- 
ties. 

How does your budget request adequately address the problem 
we have as far as maintaining that infrastructure? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, if I could answer, within the details of the budg- 
et, you can see the justification and description of recognizing that 
we have a basic capability and we have a complex that is much 
more characterized by its capability than its capacity. Then the in- 
tent on infrastructure is to move from the situation where the at- 
tention was on reducing the backlog of deferred maintenance, re- 
pairing roofs, keeping the things that we had in place and going 
to a strategy in which we focus on those capabilities that are actu- 
ally required. So, capabilities, facilities, and infrastructure — capa- 
bility based facilities and infrastructure is where we are headed, 
and, once again, and as much as you might, then we are aligning 
those capabilities, the facilities along with the workload that we 
have for the Life Extension Programs and for annual assessment 
of the deterrent. So, it is a somewhat subtle shift, but it puts the 
focus more on just focusing the capabilities that we needed rather 
solely on deferred maintenance. 

Mr. Visclosky. That is the first question. If you want to follow- 
up. 

Mr. D’Agostino Well, I wondered if I could add, there is deferred 
maintenance in our enterprise. No question about it. What we have 
done, though, is, just like in most people’s homes, people have not 
maybe replaced the air filter on it every six months. Hopefully, 
they do it at least once a year. 

Mr. Visclosky. Every three years. 

Mr. D’Agostino Every three years, all right, sir. But the key for 
us is we have taken a survey of all of our facilities, we have des- 
ignated certain of our facilities as mission-critical facilities and 
some other facilities are mission support and then there is a third 
category of just maybe office buildings, if you will. Not that the of- 
fice buildings are not important, but when we have limited re- 
sources, we said we want to make sure our mission-critical facili- 
ties, that deferred maintenance is low and we use an industry met- 
ric and the building’s industry uses this, called a Facility Charac- 
terization Index and which is really a ratio of deferred mainte- 
nance to replacement plan value. And if you get it below 5 percent 
for your most important facilities, that is considered best in class, 
and that is where we are in the NNSA is for our mission-critical 
facilities. FCI essentially, is below that 5 percent level. 
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So, we are very confident that the most important stuff is getting 
taken care of. It is always a challenge in wanting to do more. 

Mr. Visclosky. Is it in the budget request, and I am not seeing 
it, closures of certain buildings and things that may not be critical? 

Mr. Cook. It may not be specifically in the budget request, but 
I believe you understand the strategy. There are some things which 
we no longer need and continuing to carry on the books every year, 
they get older, and we have an increased deferred maintenance log. 
What we are saying, just as the Administrator said, those facilities 
we really believe are important and critical. We are going to pay 
more attention to those that we want to get ultimately decommis- 
sioned, dismantled, disassembled, and removed, disposed, are ones 
which we are going to put in a separate category. So, in the past 
we have looked at there were some gradations, but the key tagline 
was deferred maintenance. In the future, it is going to be 

Mr. Visclosky. Facility closure. 

Mr. Cook, [continuing]. Is the capability needed and what is its 
condition? Yes. 

Mr. Visclosky. Can closure of facilities that are no longer need- 
ed potentially reduce some of your security operations (inaudible). 

Mr. Cook. That is also correct. 

Mr. D’Agostino Absolutely. 

Mr. Visclosky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Visclosky. 

Mr. Womack. 

Mr. Womack. Just one final question. We are 75 minutes into 
this discussion, and I do not think the word “sequestration” has 
come up yet. So, let me break the ice. Random thoughts on the im- 
pacts of what happens under a sequestration? 

Mr. D’Agostino We do not have a sequestration plan. We are 
not out trying to plan that there will be a sequestration. Obviously, 
a sequestration, which we hope does not happen, would result in 
dramatic changes, obviously, across the government. This is some- 
thing that obviously presents very significant additional challenges 
in this area. I think we do not want to presume how things will 
end up, but what I will say is the administration, we are very com- 
mitted, we know work needs to happen. I believe we understand 
the priorities and we are going to press on in that way. 

Mr. Womack. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Glad you raised the issue. I mean, I think 
it is important for everyone on the Hill to be aware of what the 
consequences would be of that policy being put into effect. 

Mr. D’Agostino Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I would like to focus a little more on the 
B-61 Life Extension Program. We received only vague details of 
the administration’s decisions that have been made on how to ex- 
tend its life. We have no greater detail than we did last year at 
this time, yet, you are requesting $369 million for this program at 
an increase of $146 million. No cost estimates have been provided 
to the committee, yet you are asking to move out on work and 
begin development of various components. Last year, you stated the 
cost study would be completed in September of 2011. It is now five 
months later with no finished cost-study and no additional insight. 

Why have there been such significant delays? 
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Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, I appreciate the question. I will take the first 
part and then, perhaps, go to General Finan. In the Nuclear Weap- 
on Council processes, we have run through a range of options. They 
were considered from the time that we had completed this 62 study 
in the 6X process. 62A is in costing the alternatives. Because of the 
size of the cost, we went through a deliberate process within Nu- 
clear Weapon Council just about each month through the late sum- 
mer and, certainly, in November, a lengthy meeting in December, 
a lengthy meeting in January, two meetings. In all of that time, 
the Nuclear Weapon Council was still considering which option to 
take. It is only recently that the decision was finally made and that 
the decision was written by the Nuclear Weapon Council. I think 
we have offered to the committee 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So, you have actually completed your cost 
estimates? 

Mr. Cook. We have completed the cost estimate at a level suffi- 
cient for the Nuclear Weapon Council to make a decision. Now we 
have further cost-estimating going on that draws at the subsystem 
level, component level, gets the precision of that cost estimate to 
a greater level. 

If I could say there is an equivalent, it would be in construction 
projects. It is not an exact parallel, but in construction projects, we 
said we would not set a baseline for the project until we are at 90 
percent of full-scale engineering design. In Life Extension Projects, 
we actually set a baseline before that point, but we do not want 
to set a baseline too early when the costs are surely going to 
change, and, so, very early In our comments I mentioned that 
NNSA was undertaking a study with GAO and DOD, looking first 
at the 61-12 Life Extension Program 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Indicate being part of a 

Mr. Cook. It is part of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Allow different players at the table. 

Mr. Cook. That is right. And so what the Nuclear Weapon Coun- 
cil required before a final baseline is set is that this is looked 
through in detail, and that is what we will conclude in about July. 
As far as making the request for 2013, we are on solid ground. We 
know where we intend to do the work. We are shaping up, as I 
mentioned earlier, our budgets and the President’s request for 
2014-2018. We will provide information to the committee that at 
your request has asked what options were considered. We will go 
through the briefing. That is now available on 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So the cost study is a work in progress 
here? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, yes it is. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. With a likely date of 

Mr. Cook. July. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. July, okay. You stated that now you are 
pushing back against a start date for the first production unit. Why 
are you now unable to meet the 2017 date that was stated in the 
nuclear posture review? 

Mr. Cook. 2017? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah. 
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Mr. Cook. At the time that it was stated, and while the nuclear 
posture review was developed was consistent with, the time that 
we required to do the work. We had some delays at the front end 
of the project. It may have been that the backend, the FPU, was 
somewhat aggressive already. Without looking at where we encoun- 
tered the delays, we encountered a delay of about a year and a 
half. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But delays are directly related to the whole 
issue of reliability here, right? Your ability to — there is a link here, 
is there not? 

Mr. Cook. The delays were getting the authorization to proceed 
with a full nuclear scope was a key delay. We had gotten the au- 
thorization to proceed with non-nuclear elements about a year be- 
fore that, but there was a delay in getting authorization. So once 
we got there and the end date had not changed when we seriously 
looked at what the required first production unit date was, it was 
the components in the existing families that I mentioned we would 
consolidate, the 3, 4, 7, and 10 families, the B61. 

We tasked the labs of doing some work. Sandia with part of the 
work on neutron generators, and we ultimately came to a judgment 
that the first production unit in 2019 would be an executable path 
forward as well as a path where we could really mature the engi- 
neering, make the best improvement, cost constrained on safety 
and security that we could and take on a substantial level of work. 
But it was the military’s minimum requirement — the Air Force for 
this — was to consolidate families 3, 4, 7, and 10. And to do that 
work, we said we could get that done by 2019, but we could not 
do that amount of work by 2017. 

General, I could turn to you if you have any additional comment. 

General Finan. The only additional comment is we were on a 
path for which the original development of the B61LEP was essen- 
tially financially unconstrained. And all of a sudden it became obvi- 
ous that we were financially constrained. You cannot 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It was out of control somewhat. 

General Finan. The wish list had gotten huge. Everything was 
added in. And for whatever reason we decided that was the set of 
options we were going to look at, and that is what they did the de- 
tail cost estimate on. When we looked at that 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, that was a little bit of encouragement 
from us. 

General Finan. Right. It was unrealistic to look at that much 
money 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Financial constraints. 

General Finan [continuing]. To refurbish this weapon. And so as 
we looked at that, that is what has caused all this last-minute, you 
know, we have got to redo the cost analysis. We have come up with 
another, a whole other option that did not exist at the time we did 
the original studies. It is one of the things that we need to look at 
doing better is, you know, when we do our studies, allow it to be 
a buildup so that we can make some choices as we go through that 
process rather than you can have this or you can have nothing, 
which is essentially what we got to the choices. We did not have 
viable choices. When the final thing was done, there were not any 
real choices to be made. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Of course, the other issue here is we are 
not the only people who are counting on this work, right? 

General Finan. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We have some allies that are, you know, 
counting on us to continue to provide one of those 

General Finan. Right, absolutely. And it gets back to the trans- 
parency — 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So over in Japan — I mean in Korea, I 
mean, this is all about a nuclear deterrent here. 

General Finan. Right. And so that really kind of put us in a pick- 
le. And so that is one of the processes that is changing. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So there will be gaps in meeting what we 
need to do relative to our allies or not? 

General Finan. No, there will not. 

Mr. Cook. There were a range of options taken. At the high end, 
it was all bells and whistles. And, in fact, there were three dif- 
ferent variations of that. At the middle end there was an option, 
but that option had not been completely fleshed out. At the low end 
there was only replace the limited life components that caused the 
problem right now. And then surely by about five years or seven 
years from now, we would have to do a life extension. We would 
be starting later and the systems would be in worse shape and not 
yet consolidated. In the end we took a middle option. It was formed 
up sufficiently well to have credibility in both NNSA, the Air Force, 
the Nuclear Weapons Council, and U.S. Strategic Command agreed 
on that option. So that is 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And we have all the costs related to the 
middle option or will 

Mr. Cook. We have all the costs. We have all the items, but they 
are not yet at a level of precision that will allow us to set a formal 
baseline and then hold labs and plants accountable for execution 
of that. 

Mr. D’Agostino. And this is what we will work with the Defense 
Department, on that level of precision, over the next few months 
because we know it is important for the committee. It is important 
for us to have that insight, not just for fiscal year 2013, but it is 
actually the out-years piece because that out-year piece on the 
most important work that we have to do helps us inform us on 
what might need to change if anything on how we look at our re- 
sources in the out years. So having that baseline 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. There may be other changes, and I ref- 
erence some of those, but we will see what happens. Mr. Visclosky. 

Mr. Visclosky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The department has 
announced that you are indefinitely delaying the construction of 
the CMRR nuclear facility, one of the major new projects that was 
also identified in the 2010 posture review. Could you explain the 
decision-making process that led to that decision, and are there 
other options that are also being considered? 

Mr. Cook. Let me address the first layer. We did make a deci- 
sion ultimately to not indefinitely defer, not cancel, but to defer for 
a period of at least five years the CMRR nuclear facility. I will just 
try to capture quickly what went into that decision. It involved the 
Life Extension Programs. It involved other infrastructure. It cer- 
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tainly involved uranium and plutonium capabilities that are 
strongly tied to the weapon life extension programs. 

The situation that we faced is today we make the second re- 
components in Building 9212 at Y-12, the Y— 12 plant in Ten- 
nessee. We make the primary components actually not in the 
present CMR or would be in CMR. We make them in plutonium 
facility number 4 in tech area number 55 at Los Alamos. 

But CMRR is planned — I did not say was, I said is planned — to 
have the capability for a plutonium storage for materials character- 
ization with large samples of plutonium and then for a lot of work 
of actinide chemistry. So part of the decision that went here is for 
uranium, we are in a building that is a very old building. It is used 
up, and we need to get out of it. There is not a secondary path, 
another path. 

Mr. Visclosky. 9212? 

Mr. Cook. 9212, right. And there we need the uranium proc- 
essing facility to take on those activities. I will come back to that 
in a minute. 

With regard to PF-4, we have the capability to make pits today. 
It is a capability that we continue to invest in, in infrastructure. 
PF-4 is 34 years old, but CMR, without the two, is 60 years old. 
So we need to have a defined plan to get out of the rest of CMR 
and close it down. Much of what was done in CMR was analytic 
chemistry and materials characterization. So now some of why we 
made the decision on the plutonium side was another part of the 
CMRR project, not the nuclear facility, is this thing we call the ra- 
diological laboratory and utility office building, RULAB for short. 

Mr. Visclosky. Who comes up with these names? 

Mr. Cook. I am still trying to find out. 

Mr. Visclosky. That one I think I am probably guilty. 

Mr. Cook. Okay. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So RULAB 

Mr. Cook. RULAB, we call it RULAB. 

Mr. Visclosky. It is the radiological laboratory, sir. 

Mr. Cook. It is sort of impossible to say RLAUOB, and so we go 
with a different name. 

Mr. Visclosky. I appreciate your dropping the other R. 

Mr. Cook. Yeah, okay. So now the good thing about RULAB is 
it is a brand new building. It is a year ahead of schedule. It is 
under budget. And it is now giving beneficial occupancy and now 
we are moving equipment in. 

Another part related with this, you know, the highest turn rate, 
things we need to do are analytic chemistry. When we make one 
pit, we take about 200 material samples. And we do the chemistry 
round to ensure that we have basically the right stuff in the pits. 
That work can be done in RULAB. We are very close to full utiliza- 
tion now. And we sought ways and ultimately succeeded in expand- 
ing the level of plutonium work that could be done with the latest 
dose conversion factors, international standards, and the adminis- 
trators issued supplemental guidance that increases our ability to 
do plutonium work in RULAB by a full factor of four. So that was 
an ameliorating effect. 

With regard to storage, we have capabilities that were ana- 
lyzed — 
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Mr. Visclosky. Just so I am clear in understanding, that is not 
the uranium processing facility. 

Mr. Cook. No, this is plutonium, so just talking strictly about 
CMRR. And I am attempting to state the conditions that went into 
a decision to defer for at least five years how we could do that and 
why we could do it. So the key functions of CMRR were plutonium 
storage — if I misspoke before, I am sorry — plutonium storage, ma- 
terials characterization, and analytical chemistry. So for analytical 
chemistry, RULAB is going to help us a great deal with. Materials 
characterization requires what we call hazard category 2 space. 
PF-4 is one of those facilities. We will continue materials cat work 
there. 

Also the plutonium facility at Livermore is one of those. 
Superblock is its name. At Superblock, we are meeting our commit- 
ment to deinventory all security category 1 and category 2 nuclear 
materials that will be complete on schedule at the end of this year. 
We had always planned to continue to have abilities within 
Superblock. They would be done at security category 3, but hazard 
category 2. And it is certainly a much newer building than CMR 
is. And so the workload on materials characterization, the larger 
samples, would be shared between PF-4 and Superblock. 

When it comes to storage, we have the device assembly facility 
in Nevada. We have expended money and work to get that facility 
into proper shape, improve fire control, fire response, and it is a 
very secure facility. So we are exploring the option of whether we 
could have a longer term material storage for plutonium in that. 
I am not saying we will not need a future plutonium facility. I be- 
lieve we will. But when we look at when we would have had 
CMRR, it was 2023 as you can see in the SSMP and the 12-51 re- 
ports. So this decision means that we will not have a new pluto- 
nium capability until 2028 rather than 2023. 

Given that decision, we have accelerated now what we can do 
with plutonium. Again, in order to do the best we can with pluto- 
nium, we are cleaning up the day vault in PF-4. Without going 
into any more details there, I will say that allowed us on the ura- 
nium strategy to actually achieve the build of the uranium proc- 
essing facility faster. And so you will see in the President’s request 
moving from $160 million to $340 million. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Go ahead. 

Mr. Visclosky. Since you mentioned the uranium processing fa- 
cility and getting out of building 9212, I have an estimate of $3.5 
billion for the processing facility that apparently is outdated, one 
for $6.5 billion, and then one for $8 billion. Why the range as far 
as the cost for that facility? What does the administration believe 
it will cost today? 

Mr. Cook. The administration, we in NNSA, formerly took the 
step when we were 45 percent of the way through full engineering 
design for UPF to update the cost. We determined that the cost 
range was 4.2 to $6.5 billion, and we wrote that down and it shows 
up in our reports. The difference in those two is a 50 percent con- 
fidence and an 85 percent confidence in the formal methodology of 
how cost assessments are done. There is no magic number. They 
are always weighted by confidence. Higher estimates have 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. If the gentleman will yield, so this process 
was started and then you sort of reevaluated it again? Is this a 
confidence level issue here? 

Mr. Cook. There was an earlier estimate for UPF that was done 
several years ago. I would say over five years ago. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yeah, in 2009. In 2009, I think it was a $3.5 
billion point estimate. There was a range associated with that. 
That estimate came with certain assumptions. That we would start 
right away on construction. That was just before the Deputy Sec- 
retary’s new project management policy, which says we are not 
going lock down, ask for construction, or get the construction going 
until we are done with 90 percent of design. 

There were a number of assumptions on that $3.5 billion esti- 
mate that says let us really wait until we have got this thing at 
the 90 percent level before we establish a baseline. Because of that 
and the shift into “now we are going to make this a priority,” we 
did not start on construction on that facility when we thought we 
were, when the estimate was first pulled together; therefore, that 
got us to this middle number that you just described. 

The higher numbers are — I believe the Army Corps of Engineers 
came out with a number and that is for the fully scoped uranium 
processing facility. What we believe will happen in this case is the 
most important work is what you just described, sir, which is 9212. 
The original UPF was going to do a lot more than 9212, but Don 
has decided to focus only on getting out of that building, moving 
those capabilities over. And so we believe that is going to drop the 
number back down. It is not going to be that higher number. 

Mr. Cook. That is correct. We have not changed the footprint, 
and we do need to get out of 9212. So portions of the uranium facil- 
ity that we are accelerating are the main structural building itself. 
We will also accelerate the movement of uranium casting capabili- 
ties, I will say in an unclassified level, from 9212 into UPF, and 
we now plan to begin that migration in 2019. So from the 2013 
budget, that is just six years away. We will still retain the esti- 
mate, the range estimate of cost. We have seen nothing that says 
that should be different. So we will still be 4.2- to $6.5 billion, but 
by focusing time scale, accelerating in the construction profile, that 
will tend to drive the cost down. We are not going to set a new sin- 
gle-point cost estimate until we have the basis to do that. 

But in the President’s request, you will see we had the costs of 
all the life extension programs, most notably the B61. And we were 
attempting to do two major construction projects in parallel, but in 
a constrained fiscal environment, decided that we could not do all 
three at one time. We have to get out of 9212. We need to do the 
61 Life Extension Program. And we found an effective way to take 
a deferral for at least five years in the plutonium strategy. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you. Mr. Nunnelee, thanks for your 
patience. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I did not intend 
to have a question, but the response to Mr. Womack’s question on 
sequestration caused me to have a question. 

Let me characterize my takeaway from that answer, and these 
are my words, not yours. When Mr. Womack asked about seques- 
tration, the response was well, we do not want to cause undue 
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alarm, and we hope that sequestration is not going to take place 
so we are not making any plans. If anything, my exposure to folks 
in the military has taught me that the attitude in general in the 
military is so much just part of the culture — to hope for the best 
and plan for the worst — and I would certainly like to believe that 
that is the case with those in charge of the nuclear bombs of this 
nation. So I want to give you the opportunity to either clarify my 
understanding of your plans for sequestration and its impact on 
this agency or on the alternative, if you have not made any plans 
and you tell me sequestration is going into effect in ten months, 
when do you intend to make plans? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I did not mean to be so flippant in my answer. 
Since I have spent many years in the military, we always do as you 
say, hope for the best, plan for the worst. You know, when I think 
of plans, I think of, well, particularly maybe in the context I think 
of a written-down document, you know, that has been approved in 
the organizations of, well, if this happens, we are going to imple- 
ment Plan X, Y, and Z over here. I do not have that written-down 
document. 

We understand clearly our priorities, what it takes to do to take 
care of the stockpile. You know, number one, of course, is to make 
sure that today’s stockpile, the one we have out there in the fleet 
right now, is safe, secure, and effective. There are surveillances 
going on on that particular stockpile. We are dealing with known 
problems and, of course, we do have problems in the stockpile, and 
that is why, unfortunately, I mean, it costs so much money to take 
care of it, to deal with those problems, so that this President and 
the next President has a stockpile that can do that. 

If we are in a situation where there is a dramatic drop-off, if you 
will, 10 months from now and we will be in the position to identify 
the tradeoffs, if you will, and as we discussed this internally in the 
administration on what it would take, obviously we clearly do not 
want to have that to happen. But I know not only off the top of 
my head, but have a sense of structure on how we would go about 
and tackle this particular problem. But the last thing to come off 
the table is taking care of the weapons that we have in the stock- 
pile today and making sure those get taken care of. 

But I do not want to leave you with the impression that I have 
kind of a written-down, dated, you know, or one ready to be dated 
and signed plan. We do not have that particular plan. 

Mr. Nunnelee. Mr. Chairman, maybe I could just request, I 
share your optimism that we are going to deal with this issue of 
sequestration, and I am going to be doing everything I can to make 
sure it does not happen. But as we get closer to that date it may 
be appropriate to have some type of forum to find out what is the 
plan in the event it does take effect on this very important agency. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The administrator, I think, spent a good 
portion of his eight years in the Navy on submarines, so I am sure 
there is a Plan B in the offing. 

Mr. Nunnelee. All right. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you, Mr. Nunnelee. I just want to 
make sure that we are not — I think Mr. Visclosky and I have a few 
other questions. We should never have a hearing unless we talk a 
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little bit about security here. And I want to obviously talk about 
in this setting what is appropriate. 

There has been over the years a focus of security at our labs and 
at times there were some concerns and some revelations. And also, 
we have obviously the added issue of cyber warfare. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Can you make some general comments 
about what you are doing? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And we have this unified command in front 
of me to give us some assurances. We happened to have Secretary 
Chu in yesterday and we asked about a lot of the good talent that 
we had at our laboratories and we talked about, protecting intellec- 
tual property. And I think there was an admission that a lot of the 
good things we come up with in terms of ingenuity and ingenious- 
ness and so forth, that sometimes it is pretty difficult to keep some 
of that from migrating 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir, absolutely. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Abroad. And I just wondered 
what you are doing 

Mr. D’Agostino. Okay. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. These days 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. In a world where we are under 
constant cyber attack and other things of concern to us. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. A couple of things 
and I love this topic, so, hopefully, I will not take too long in the 
answer. 

If I can start off with the plan we put into effect about five years 
was just the idea of having less nuclear material in fewer sites 
across the country. It does two things for us. First of all, and most 
importantly, if you have less nuclear material spread around your 
country it is easier to secure and it is, therefore, more secure be- 
cause you can focus your time and energy in fewer geographic loca- 
tions. Second of all, it is a lot cheaper that way because instead of 
having to have lots of guards and guns spread out over multiple 
places, you can focus them. 

And the poster child on that, there are two of them actually, but 
the big one for us is the Lawrence Livermore Laboratory de- 
inventorying these high category quantities of nuclear material out 
of the laboratory. And we said we were going to get that done in 
2012, and this is 2012 and we are 96 percent of the way towards 
that goal of de-inventorying that. When that goes into effect, we 
will be in the position of being able to save $30 million a year on 
our security budget. And, in fact, the requests here that we have 
before the Committee reflects that adjustment. That is why you see 
the numbers going down in security. That is not because we care 
less about it. It is because we are doing it more efficiently. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You are referring mostly, I assume, to 
physical security. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Physical, right. So that vision we are going to 
push. I am pushing that on the environmental management side as 
well. I am aware of a couple of incidents where if we move a very 
small quantity of material from one geographic location to another, 
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recognizing that there are local and regional political challenges as- 
sociated with that, well, I can save money. So I am going to keep 
working the physical security side of it. 

On the cyber security side, which you asked about, first of all, 
there is an increase requested in the budget on cyber security for 
the chief information officer. We have consolidated the resources 
into one line that is in the request here and it goes up. The reason 
we have the increase is because we recognize that we need an ar- 
chitecture in place which we did not have before, not as robust as 
we could have had, where we are actually monitoring our overall 
network, not just the network of each of our geographic locations, 
which is what we had before where we were monitoring traffic be- 
tween that network. And it is what the information experts term 
a cloud of clouds type of an approach. 

And we have a new chief information officer. His name is Bob 
Osborn that we brought from TRANSCOM that has been able to 
integrate the TRANSCOM information flow in a way to ensure the 
integrity of the movement of DOD materials around the world. 
Now we have got him working for us to apply that same principle 
on the security of the actual material itself. 

It is a huge problem. It is a very significant challenge. The Sec- 
retary is right that the laboratories have unique capabilities in this 
area and, in fact, a significant part of the work for others’ work 
that happens, for other federal agencies, it is supporting those 
other agencies in this area. What we want to do is actually imple- 
ment some of those benefits we are telling these other agencies 
about, which are usually very — they are highly classified, special 
access type programs, and take advantage of how we are helping 
other agencies and doing it so that we are ensuring that those tools 
are applied on our own structures. 

Now, you would normally think that that would happen natu- 
rally, but many of the agreements that we — these programs are so 
well compartmentalized that we want to try to flush out those left 
hand/right hand problems. You know, we are solving a problem 
with our left hand, but we are not actually applying it on the right 
hand. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So you are telling us basically that the en- 
terprise is addressing this issue, you can give us some pretty 
strong assurance that across the board, no matter how many stove- 
pipes there may be in laboratories, that you have, you know, a sys- 
tem here where you are dealing with the issue. 

Mr. D’Agostino. We are dealing with the issue. The question 
that I do not know the answer to, frankly, is whether it is ade- 
quate. What I do not know — I know that it is a very dynamic situa- 
tion, the cyber security threat to our Nation overall. And I do not 
presume, frankly, for a minute that we know about all of the 
threats in this area, so that is why it requires constant attention. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Right. I hope you avail yourself of obviously 
other parts of, the federal workforce, but also people from the out- 
side — 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. You know, that can provide 
some information to you as well. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Okay. We will do that. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you. Mr. Visclosky. 

Mr. Visclosky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Cook, it appears 
that prospects of achieving ignition at NIF in 2012 are not great. 
If we do not achieve ignition in 2012, what will happen as far as 
restructuring program plans to advance stockpile stewardship 
goals? 

Mr. Cook. The schedule for completion of the National Ignition 
Campaign was to complete that work by the end of T2. You are 
correct it was an objective in that program to achieve ignition and 
it is a very difficult task. There are still a number of months left, 
so, on the one side, someone could say, well, it is not possible, but, 
on the other side, I do not know of many people who would say, 
well, you know, it is assured. It is just not reasonable. It is a very 
demanding scientific challenge. 

It has been and it will remain our desire to utilize the National 
Ignition Facility as a facility for stockpile stewardship science, not 
solely limited to those areas of ignition, in T3 and beyond. So our 
plan is to use about two-thirds of the time for stockpile stewardship 
science experiments. We will still retain about a third of the shop 
time on NIF for ignition work. I have given you a direct answer. 

There are many areas of stockpile stewardship science we have 
not been able to use NIF for, simply because it was devoted to 
achieving ignition at the earliest possible time. 

Do you have a follow-up question? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. If the gentleman — we refer to this as the 
NIF Campaign, right? 

Mr. Cook. It is the National Ignition Campaign. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah, I 

Mr. Cook. Yeah, it is an enhancement 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. When I was out there it was not working, 
but is it working now or where are we? Maybe you can answer 
that. 

Mr. Cook. On technical progress? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah. 

Mr. Cook. Technical progress — we have closed the gap from 
where we were about two years ago to where we are now. I would 
say at one time it was an order factor of 100 — I am sorry, of 500. 
And so a factor of 50 of that gap has now been closed, a factor of 
10 still remains. And often, you know, it is the last parts that are 
harder. The easier parts might be easy. So I am encouraged the big 
factor has been closed, but we still have the 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You are smiling a little bit. 

Mr. Cook. I just think this is an exceptional challenge and one 
of the reasons I am smiling is I know the people on the team. And 
there is nothing that brings smarter people and smarter minds to 
important work than a very hard problem. Achievement of ignition 
is a very hard problem. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So the campaign goes on. 

Mr. Cook. Oh, the effort to get ignition will absolutely go on. We 
will not have an enhanced management campaign for a period be- 
yond the end of ’12 into ’13 because it was scheduled to be at the 
end of ’12. And, frankly, I see some key advantages for stockpile 
stewardship science that will not undertake at the beginning of ’13. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Visclosky, thank you for yielding. 
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Mr. Visclosky. Yeah. Is there a doubt that they will achieve ig- 
nition someday at the National Ignition Facility? 

Mr. Cook. I supposed somebody could have doubts. I believe that 
good time and effort will get us to ignition on NIF in the course 
of time. Scheduling scientific breakthroughs, you know, while I 
might say it is impossible, it could look good on — it is just difficult. 

What is being achieved is real learning. So we have learned that 
our predictive codes for this work are not predicting adequately the 
experimental data. Now, that is actually a good thing because we 
are learning here. If we had not applied the engineering effort to 
get a vast suite of diagnostics in place to get precise data, we could 
not draw that conclusion. But now the diagnostics are in place and 
the code improvement effort has started, it will take some time to 
work through that. 

I believe that we will get ignition on NIF at some point and I 
think something that is going to be really important in getting 
there is also the team that is very talented in thinking having 
some time to think more. Right now because they are under the 
gun to do as much as they can by the end of ’12, then they are 
doing a great deal of preparation for the next shot and less think- 
ing about what they might need to do than I would say is optimal. 

Mr. Visclosky. I have been mistaken then in believing that you 
needed ignition at the facility as a component to ensure the success 
of stockpile stewardship. 

Mr. Cook. I would say that is not — I do not 

Mr. Visclosky. No, I mean, I am wrong all the time. 

Mr. Cook. Yeah, I do not have that view. I do not wish to say 
you are mistaken. I will just say I do not have that view. 

Mr. Visclosky. I have been called worse today. 

Mr. Cook. There is a broad range of effort. You know, the effort 
that we 

Mr. Visclosky. No, that was my impression. 

Mr. Cook. Okay. 

Mr. Visclosky. So I should disabuse myself of that. 

Mr. Cook. Well, I would say it is a key component. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I share his view. I mean, I am 

Mr. Cook. It is a key component and not the only thing. When 
we can achieve burning plasma in the lab, then we can use the 
spectrum of a burning plasma which has a spectrum much like the 
output of a nuclear weapon to do some things that we could not do 
without that. Short of that, however, in NIF we have 400 trillion 
watts of power. We have an ability to shape the spectrum to do 
work on things like radiation effects. We can do shock breakout. 
We do hydrodynamics. My view is that work that we can do to im- 
prove our codes that we use for weapon design is important aside 
from whether ignition is achieved or not. I am not saying ignition 
is not important. 

Mr. Visclosky. No, and I 

Mr. Cook. I am just saying it is not the totality of the work. 

Mr. Visclosky. Okay. And I do not mean to 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yield on that? I represent and shall we say 
look after, although I used to do a better job than I can do now, 
the Princeton Plasma Physics Lab and I hear obviously some of the 
same arguments here. But your area of responsibility is more im- 
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portant towards the nuclear enterprise, so I was of the opinion that 
the NIF was an essential part of your obligation towards mod- 
ernization. I somewhat share sort of Mr. Visclosky’s view as he de- 
scribed it. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. And I do not 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yeah, I was just going to say NIF, the facility 
itself, the experimental work that goes on there, the code validation 
work that happens is absolutely essential to stockpile stewardship. 
We could not do stockpile stewardship without NIF. The ignition 
element of it, you know, achieving that very scientific milestone, is 
important as well, but we can do a tremendous amount and we are 
doing a tremendous amount of work on our stockpile even without 
achieving that ignition point. But the ignition point does drive the 
scientists. It provides a very clear kind of up or down check on 
achieving that and we want to get to the point where we would be 
able to use this facility as kind of the surrogate test site, if you 
will, you know, assuming 20 years from now how things go, to 
make sure that we maintain a cadre of people that are able to take 
care of that stockpile 20, 30 years from now when all of the test 
experience kind of is gone from all of us. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. I appreciate the chairman’s indulgence. Just one 
other quick question on contractors and data on how NNSA evalu- 
ates their performance and awards fees. Traditionally, the depart- 
ment has not provided that evaluation. It appears that that prac- 
tice is reversed and there is an indication that that information 
will be released. Do you have a timeframe for that, Mr. Adminis- 
trator? 

Mr. D’Agostino. That is absolutely correct, we have reversed the 
decision. We are going to be providing more information. What we 
are working on right now is a consistent approach within the de- 
partment. The Office of Science’s approach is to provide a one-page 
summary, post that on the web, if you will, and then provide a link 
if an individual would like to get the next level of detail down to 
their particular side office. 

We are negotiating between kind of all of the elements of the de- 
partment on how do we get that consistent approach. I would like 
to get this out within the next couple of months and make sure 
that it is actually out there kind of on the web in that consistent 
way. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. I appreciate it and I think it is very important 
because one of the concerns, as you know, I have is the issue of 
contract management. I talked about it in my opening remarks. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Visclosky. I do not want to belabor it. I will just say, as I 
told the secretary yesterday, he is now the seventh Secretary of En- 
ergy I have had the conversation with and I am tired of being on 
a GAO watch list. I really do respect your management skills and 
your determination to do a job, and just encourage you in that re- 
gard as well as the other issue I raised and that is the nuclear 
safety culture at Hanford. 

For too many years the department has passed that off as a dis- 
gruntled employee from time to time. I am heartened and appre- 
ciate that the department has conducted its own study and said 
there is a problem. So that, again, I appreciate 
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Mr. D’Agostino. Sure. 

Mr. Visclosky [continuing]. That steps are being taken and 
would encourage you in that regard. And again, I thank the chair 
for their indulgence. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Let me associate my remarks with Mr. Vis- 
closky on the contracting as well as Hanford as well. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And it is almost high noon, so we are going 
to adjourn the meeting. And I want to thank you and the general 
and Dr. Cook for being here. I thought it was a very valuable hear- 
ing. 

We stand adjourned. Thank you very much. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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BUDGET AND MODERNIZATION PLANNING 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS COUNCIL 

Subcommittee. Given your recent experience with the B-61 can you 
take some time to describe how NNSA interacts with the DoD and the 
Nuclear Weapons Council to define and evaluate what is necessary for the 
stockpile and the weapons complex? 

Some concern has been expressed in some quarters that the NNSA should 
focus less on science activities and place the majority of its emphasis on Life 
Extension Programs and the infrastructure necessary to support those 
programs. Can you explain how the NNSA approaches evaluating the 
appropriate allocation of resources between these activities? 

What is the role of the Department of Defense in setting these priorities? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The Department of Defense, plays a 
critical role in setting NNSA’s priorities for support of the nuclear weapons 
stockpile. NNSA and Department of Defense officials are joint members of 
the Nuclear Weapons council and its subordinate working bodies. Nuclear 
Weapon Council work focuses on defining, evaluating, and enabling what is 
necessary to safely and reliably maintain the current stockpile into the 
future, including sustaining the science, technology and infrastructure in the 
NNSA nuclear security enterprise necessary to support those priorities. 

Science, Technology and Engineering (ST&E) is an integral part of the Life 
Extension Programs. ST&E provides the capability to design, certify, and 
assess the stockpile both today and in anticipation of the future, without a 
return to underground nuclear testing. ST&E is the foundation for all of our 
LEPs and the legislatively mandated annual assessment process. 

The NNSA budget has effectively balanced the LEP schedule so as to avoid 
creating any operational gaps in the DoD. The critical ST&E and 
infrastructure programs are aligned to the revised LEP plans. Collectively 
these support the stockpile and preserve critical capabilities for maintaining 
the stockpile. The DoD stays informed and coordinates with NNSA to 
identify and resolve any disconnects. 
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NAVY COMMENTS ON THE W76-1 

Subcommittee. Representatives of the Navy have expressed some 
concern that your request changes how it would fund the W-76 Life 
Extension Program. Please explain the changes your budget request 
assumes, the Navy’s concerns, and the impact you believe these changes 
would have on our strategic defense. 

Is this position shared by the rest of the Administration, including the 
Nuclear Weapons Council? 

Why aren’t you able to ramp up to the build rates you previously committed 
to the Navy? Is this reduction due to budget constraints, cost escalation of 
the B61 LEP, or production difficulties? 

How will this extension impact the total costs to extend the life of the W76? 
Won’t this drive up the total costs of the program? 

How do you plan on improving confidence in your ability to carry out your 
production requirements? 

Administrator D’Agostino. As part of the comprehensive revised LEP 
strategy due to FY12 and out-year fiscal realities, the NWC authorized a 
change in production schedule for the W76-1 production where operational 
requirements for the W76-1 will be met by 2018; the hedge production will 
be delayed 3 years to 202 1 . In order to balance the funding request for all 
Life Extension Programs (LEPs), NNSA reduced the production rate of the 
W76- 1 . The commitment to the Navy is to work in cooperation with them to 
ensure that the delivery of warheads to meet their operational requirements 
is met. Production of hedge weapons will continue for several years beyond 
the original plan, and it is the production of these warheads that is delayed. 
Extending the program will enable priority to be placed on the early phases 
of the B61 and W78/88 LEPs, while managing the operational risk to the 
Navy. NNSA believes this is the most effective course of action for the 
overall stockpile in today’s resource constrained environment. Regarding 
confidence in W76 LEP production, NNSA and the sites within the Nuclear 
Security Enterprise have implemented improved quality control and vendor 
oversight. Further, the NNSA, the U.S. Navy, the design agencies, and 
production plants have worked in cooperation to make significant 
improvement in the manufacturability of components. 
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SYNCHING DOD AND NNSA MODERNIZATION PLANS 

Subcommittee. The NNSA stockpile production plan shows 
production of refurbished W78 warheads starting in 2021, yet the Air Force 
does not plan to modernize the Minuteman Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
until 2030. Why hasn’t NNSA pushed back the W78 modernization to 
synchronize its refurbishment schedule with the DoD’s modernization 
schedule? 

Administrator D’Agostino. We are synchronized with the Department 
of Defense. The Minuteman III missile modernization is in an early stage in 
the Air Force’s planning and there is mutual benefit to both departments for 
coordination of current activities. 

Subcommittee. Will unaligned programs generate additional costs for 
modifications or will this impact operational readiness as these missiles and 
warheads are repeatedly taken out of service? 

Administrator D’Agostino. For the W87 deployment on the 
Minuteman III, NNSA costs included additional joint test vehicles to support 
qualification of the W87 on the Minuteman III. However, some of the cost 
was offset by the reduction in the need for joint testvehicles on the outgoing 
Peacekeeper missile. Furthermore, we were able to obtain valuable 
surveillance data on these flights. For NNSA LEP programs, we are able to 
minimize impacts to operational readiness by managing pipeline assets as 
well as utilization of reserve assets to support operational needs. 

Subcommittee. What is the Administration doing to improve the 
planning for nuclear modernization across NNSA and DoD? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA has enhanced its Planning, 
Programming, Budgeting and Evaluation processes with additional internal 
controls and advanced reporting capabilities. Planning is a key part of the 
process and is conducted on nearly a continuous basis. However, a discrete 
Planning phase is executed to insure appropriate data, analysis, and 
alternatives have been generated to support decisions during the 
Programming phase. Programming provides each Program the opportunity 
to rebalance their integrated baseline within the five year budget constraints. 
The Program’s priorities are integrated across all programs in order to 
develop a Defense Program’s integrated priority list to support mission 
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objectives. The Program’s planning horizon has been extended from five 
years to twenty years and this change should help enhance the near term 
planning because the vision is based on a twenty-year road map, which will 
be reflected in future SSMP’s and 1043 reports. These planning changes 
will help support nuclear modernization across the NNSA in a balanced and 
effective way. 
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URANIUM ENRICHMENT AND TRITIUM PROGRAM 

Subcommittee. The Portsmouth enrichment plant is slated to close 
this year. The American Centrifuge Plant will not be built to produce fuel by 
2015 when the Portsmouth-produced fuel runs out. Did you intend to halt 
tritium production in 20 1 5 if there is not enough USEC-produced fuel, or 
would you allow TVA to use fuel purchased from other sources? We 
understand LES is slated to begin supplying fuel to the Watts Bar tritium- 
producing reactor in 201 5. 

Why wasn’t this impending problem identified in the ten-year plan, stockpile 
stewardship management plan, or any of the planning documents that have 
been sent to this Subcommittee in the last two years? What are you doing to 
make sure that tritium production for the stockpile is not interrupted? 

If over 90 percent of the replacement equipment for a nuclear power plant 
must be obtained from foreign suppliers because there are no domestic 
suppliers, does this restriction also apply to other imported technologies? 

What is your ultimate plan for tritium supplies when USEC LEU-produced 
fuel and our tritium stockpile are used up? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Ultimately the long-term plan will depend 
on what happens with the Paducah Gaseous Diffusion Plant and the ACP. 
While it is uncertain exactly when ACP will be fully operational, it is 
possible that one train of centrifuges could be up and running by 2015, 
which would be able to supply our national security needs. More 
importantly, DOE/NNSA has the ability to provide unobligated fuel to the 
Watts Bar reactor through 2020 (as illustrated below). 

Today, USEC is under contract to TVA to provide three more reloads to the 
Watts Bar I reactor. After 2015, obligations can be exchanged between 
material being down blended for the MOX program, i.e. the MOX Backup 
Low Enriched Uranium (LEU), and LEU that TVA would purchase to fuel 
Watts Bar if it could not obtain unobligated material. After 2020, a number 
of options are possible, as illustrated below, for obtaining LEU. Decisions 
would have to be made in the near term however to make LEU available for 
future use. If no other options are available then NNSA would down blend 
HEU to meet this programmatic requirement. This would however be an 
option of last resort because the HEU is a valuable asset for both NNSA and 
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the Naval Reactor Program, The supply is limited and there is no current 
capability to produce new HEU and thus replace consumed material. 

There has been no consideration of interrupting tritium production. 

The reactor technologies used for tritium production are not subject to 
foreign obligations. 
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STOCKPILE PRODUCTION 

IMPROVING REPORTING FOR LIFE EXTENSION STUDIES 

Subcommittee. The costs just to study the life extension and major 
alterations of warheads have grown considerably, yet we have little insight 
into how and why these costs are increasing. The GAO found that NNSA 
spent millions of dollars working on intrinsic surety for the B61 study, 
knowing lull well that it would be too expensive and not technically ready to 
become part of the life extension program. As a result, there are new 
requirements in the fiscal year 2012 House report, reinforced by the 
conference agreement, to provide greater details on the planned scope, cost, 
schedule and technical risks of these refurbishment studies. 

Are you familiar with these new requirements? How do you intend to 
provide this additional information on your activities? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Much of the investments in intrinsic 
surety will be beneficial to subsequent life extension programs. 

NNSA is aware of the new reporting requirements. We will provide an 
updated and comprehensive view of the stockpile through our FY 20 1 3 
Stockpile Stewardship and Management Plan scheduled for release in the 
summer of 2012. Further, for major acquisitions, such as life extension 
programs, we already provide annual updates as required by law through our 
Selective Acquisition Reports. Additionally, we will provide separate 
reports as needed to comply with the new reporting requirements. For 
example, NNSA is preparing several reports for the B61 LEP to meet the 
Phase 6.3 reporting requirement and a joint OSD CAPE/CAPE NNSA 
Independent Cost Estimate for option 3B planned for release in July. 
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D0DB61 COST STUDY 

Subcommittee. As a result of the experience on defining what is 
necessary for the B-61 LEP, DOD’s cost group, the CAPE is undertaking a 
broader assessment of the NNSA’s stockpile programs. The subcommittee 
has limited information on the extent of this study, can you explain the 
scope, motivations and implications of the study? 

Last year, the CAPE also performed a cost assessment of the Uranium 
Processing Facility, but no information at all was provided to the 
subcommittee. Will you be providing more information in the coming year 
on the results of these reviews? 

Administrator D’Agostino. To clarify the record, NNSA and Office 
of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) Cost Analysis and Program Evaluation 
(CAPE) are jointly undertaking the B61 LEP Option 3B independent cost 
estimate, as well as the broader DoD-NNSA Strategic Weapons and 
Supporting Infrastructure analysis. This broader assessment seeks to 
"develop decision framework that balances DoD’s weapon needs and 
NNSA’s infrastructure and stockpile stewardship requirements within fiscal 
constraints for incorporation into the FY 2014 President’s Budget." The 
final report for this DoD-NNSA Interagency Team is expected in November 
2012. Regarding CAPE’s infrastructure reviews, the Department of Defense 
(DoD) Assistant Secretary of Defense for Chemical, Biological and Nuclear 
Defense Programs (ASD NCB) chartered at the request of Deputy Secretary 
of Energy Poneman an integrated team to do a review of the Uranium 
Processing Facility and the Chemistry and Metallurgy Research 
Replacement Facility in March 2011. The Office of the Secretary of 
Defense (OSD) Cost Analysis and Program Evaluation (CAPE) had two to 
three members on this DoD Review Team. The Office of Defense 
Programs, the Y-12 Site Office, and the Los Alamos Site Office were fully 
supportive of this review and cooperated by providing HQ, Site, and Project 
level briefings for the Washington, DC meetings and the site visits. The 
final outcomes of this study were briefed by DoD to DOE in the summer of 
2011. The Office of Defense Programs did not lead this independent review. 
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RESTORING THE STOCKPILE SURVEILLANCE PROGRAM 

Subcommittee. The Department of Defense has expressed 
considerable concern about NNSA’s commitment to performing an adequate 
number of warhead inspections to monitor the health and aging of the 
stockpile under the stockpile surveillance program. To address this concern, 
you requested a $50 million boost for these activities in fiscal year 2012. 

The conference agreement heard that concern and supported the full request, 
specifying $239 million total across multiple funding lines. Will you be 
providing the full $239 million specified in the conference agreement to 
surveillance work in fiscal year 2012? 

How much funding is being requested for surveillance in fiscal year 2013? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The NNSA has allocated the full $239M 
to accomplishing the work related to nuclear weapons surveillance in fiscal 
year 2012 and is requesting $249M in fiscal year 2013. These funding 
levels are adequate to sustain a healthy surveillance program in accordance 
with the National Defense Authorization Act of NDAA FY 2010, Section 
1251 Report issued to Congress most recently in February 2011. 
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W88 REFURBISHMENT 

Subcommittee. In fiscal year 2012, NNSA began a study to replace 
the arming, fusing and firing (AF&F) set of the W88 with a new AF&F that 
could be used on both Air Force and Navy ballistic missile systems. The 
total cost of this work, considered a minor refurbishment, was not clearly 
shown but it appeared there was an additional $420 million in the five-year 
plan for this effort. No further information has been provided to the 
subcommittee, yet you are requesting $60 million to ramp up this work in 
fiscal year 2013, twice as much as the $30 million provided in fiscal year 
2012. What is the total cost of the work you anticipate for refurbishing the 
W88 and when do you plan on starting the Phase 2 cost study? 

Given that you still don’t have a realistic five-year plan, how do you know 
you can afford to ramp up this program given the large increases you’ll also 
need to execute your plans for the B6 1 and W78? 

When do you plan to provide detailed information, including the new 
requirements for full cost accounting for early refurbishment activities? 

Administrator D’Agostino. In agreement with the Nuclear Weapons 
Council, NNSA is committed to first production of a W88 ALT 370 in FY 
2019. This commitment requires a significant investment in full-scale 
engineering development and production maturation each fiscal year. 

NNSA will fund the program in FY2012 and once the Weapons Design and 
Cost Report (WDCR) is complete, at the end of the 6.2/2A study- 
scheduled for July 2012 — will adjust funding targets based on the validated 
WDCR requirements. 
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GAO STUDY ON WEAPONS LIMITATIONS 

Subcommittee. A recent GAO study on how the NNSA provides 
guidance to the DOD on weapons limitations concluded that your guidance 
does not reference all limitations that you find. In some cases, they criticized 
that your guidance is not necessarily relevant and noted a senior DOD 
official who stated the guidance did not help clarify the potential impacts on 
weapon operation, maintenance, and war planning. What is the NNSA 
doing to address these concerns and what is the timeline to complete the 
revisions to guidance? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA always takes prompt action for 
any situation that would challenge safety or weapon performance. This is 
done with operational limits and near term alterations. Others are corrected 
as part of scheduled activities such as limited life component exchanges or 
life extension programs. In regard to the GAO study, NNSA will strengthen 
communication by working with DoD to develop a formal process to 
document DoD's acceptability of the limitations and NNSA's efforts to 
alleviate them. These discussions have just begun and we anticipate having 
something in place later this year. The classified annex from the GAO study 
indicates that DoD is aware of every limitation affecting a DoD weapon 
requirement. The annex also states that DoD and NNSA have worked out 
near-term mitigations for all but one of the limitations, and are jointly 
assessing that one now. 

Subcommittee. Are there budget implications as a result of this study 
and the follow on activities? 

Administrator D’Agostino. There may be additional costs. For some 
limitations, the most cost-effective approach is to maintain the near-term 
mitigation strategy and resolve the issue in the weapon's upcoming limited 
life component exchange or life extension program (LEP). However, if a 
weapon’s next LEP or component exchange is too distant in the future, we 
may need to consider an unscheduled weapon alteration, which would be an 
additional cost. NNSA will partner with DoD to develop options to remedy 
all limitations of significant DoD concern that balances with our production 
commitments. 
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SECURITY 

DOWNSIZING SECURITY 

Subcommittee. It was just a few years ago that we had major security 
issues at the labs, and considerable work was supported by Congress to 
bolster physical security at the NNSA sites. Your request proposes a 5 
percent cut to protective forces at the sites which hold our most important, 
and sensitive, material. An across the board cut such as this creates serious 
concerns on whether you are seriously reviewing your requirements or are 
simply slashing the budget from the top down to meet budget constraints. 
Why do you think NNSA’s protective forces are overmanned and why have 
you proposed to reduced them? 

Is there any analysis that was conducted to support your claim that security 
forces can be reduced responsibly? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The safety and security of our facilities is 
one of our highest priorities and NNSA will always ensure our budget 
requests address our requirements. The reduction in the FY 2013 Request 
relative to prior years reflects a 5% overall reduction to Category I sites' 
Protective Forces as a result of investments in security technologies and 
updated threat assessments tied to our collaboration with the DoD and 
UK/MOD. The request includes increases for Physical Security Systems 
($15.5 million); Program Management ($21.2 million); and a net increase of 
$4.5 million for Information Security/Personnel Security/Materials Control 
& Accountability. 

The overall approach to nuclear security protection has changed 
considerably over the last decade. NNSA took an integrated systems 
approach to security consistent with the Graded Security Protection policy of 
the Department as opposed to the former Designed Basis Threat (DBT). The 
tenets of the DOE Graded Security Protection (GSP) policy and the 
associated tactical force doctrine have revolutionized the Department’s 
protection program, transforming it from a static, reactive security posture to 
a more tactically-based and mobile response force. In particular, the 
strategies have significantly shifted the tactical advantage from the adversary 
to the protective force by extending detection to the further-most practical 
point; forcing adversaries to take hostile actions very early in the attack 
sequence; prohibiting large vehicle access to DOE facilities; channeling the 
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adversaries’ approach into prepared defensive positions; enhancing the 
survivability and weaponry of the protective force; initiating attrition of the 
adversaries at the outer-most security layers; and constructing barriers and/or 
facilities that provide significant delay against advanced explosive breaching 
techniques. In addition to the implementation of these multiple integrated 
systems, NNSA has also made significant strides toward reducing the overall 
footprint of its Category I/II special nuclear material (SNM) holdings. 

Integrating advanced security technologies, coupled with highly skilled 
response forces, minimizes the reliance on costly manpower intensive 
solutions and results in protection systems that are more versatile in 
effectively mitigating a broader spectrum of current and emerging threats. 
The advent of the NNSA’s Zero Based Security Review (ZBSR) process 
enhanced the NNSA’s understanding of site protection performance, and 
highlighted site-specific security enhancement opportunities (e.g., 
efficiencies, technology integration, etc.). The ZBSR is a collaborative 
process involving senior Defense Nuclear Security (DNS) and Site Office 
personnel and key staff from the DOE’s 

Office of Health, Safety and Security (HSS), DOE’s Office of Intelligence 
and Counterintelligence (IN), the Department of Defense (DoD), and other 
NNSA/DOE sites. Additionally, where appropriate, DOE/NNSA 
collaborated with the United Kingdom (UK) Ministry of Defence (MOD) 
and Atomic Weapons Establishment (AWE). 

senior DNS and Site Office personnel and key staff from HSS, IN, DoD, 
other NNSA/DOE sites, and the UK MOD and AWE. The goals and 
features of the ZBSR include: 

• Change security implementation from an autonomous site effort to a 

broader line management function that enhances performance, risk 
management, inspection results, and compliance 

• Determine the site’s compliance with the requisite GSP performance 

metric 

• Identify any program efficiencies or adjustments that can be made to 

the site’s protection strategy without adverse impact on the GSP 
protection objective 
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• Rigorously evaluate protection strategy considerations by conducting 
tabletop exercises and modeling and simulation analysis; reviewing 
current site vulnerability assessment (VA) data; and conducting force- 
on-force (FOF) performance test exercises. 


The integrated systems approach that NNSA took to address the GSP policy 
was based upon detailed, site-specific VAs and numerous performance tests; 
the approach included force-on-force (FOF) exercises, alarm response 
assessments, and performance tests. Rigorous reviews were performed in 
accordance with the GSP policy that effectively shifted the evaluation of 
GSP implementation from an autonomous site effort to a broader line 
management function that enhances performance, risk management, 
inspection results, and compliance. Review processes involved experts from 
the range of nuclear security community organizations referenced above. 
These efforts were instrumental in ensuring a comprehensive and consistent 
application of credible threats and the numerous countermeasures 
comprising each site’s protection posture. Once the representative adversary 
attack scenarios were agreed upon, the review processes assessed the 
effectiveness of the protection posture, identifying potential efficiencies, and 
determining compliance with the GSP. As a result, the NNSA has a much 
greater corporate level understanding of each site’s nuclear security 
protection program. 

Also, as part of the ZBSR process, NNSA has: 

• Conducted detailed budget analyses of site physical security 
requirements resulting in budget re-baselining focused on true security 
costs; 

• Promoted employment of physical security technology in lieu of 
manpower; 

• Identified and eliminated low-value security requirements and 
promoted efficiency in utilization of resources and development of 
security solutions; 

• Effected common procurement and equipment standardization; 

• Initiated Protective force training reform through application of 
military style mission-essential task lists; 
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• Embraced the concept of risk management vice risk avoidance; 

• Applied an Enterprise perspective to the security domain promoting 
consistency and efficiency through greater understanding of the 
individual parts and the collective whole. 

In sum, the NNSA employed a multitude of tools in concert with leveraging 
the nuclear security community’s expertise over a multi-year period. The 
results of these efforts provide the confidence that the identified reductions 
can be accomplished without adverse impact on the effectiveness of the 
security strategy at each NNSA site. 
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SCIENCE 

SCALED EXPERIMENTS 

Subcommittee. You’ve stated an intention to perform a scaled 
experiment in 2012 as part of your subcritical experimental program. You’ve 
argued that investing in the capability to perform these types of experiments 
could improve the predictive capability of calculations, yet they have not 
been a part of the Predictive Capability Framework that guides your 
scientific program. We’ve heard of preliminary estimates that developing 
such a capability could cost hundreds of millions of dollars. Is there any 
funding in the fiscal year 2013 budget request for additional scaled 
experiments, or are you planning to conduct a follow-on scaled experiment 
in the five-year planning period? 

How much will it cost to develop a full scaled experimental capability and is 
this a high priority in your long term planning? 

Given the United Kingdom already has a fully developed capability to 
conduct these experiments, why don’t we work jointly with them as we do 
on many of our weapons programs. What is the advantage of indigenous 
capability and are there enough benefits to show it would be a cost effective 
way of perfonning these experiments? 

Have the JASONS completed their study of scaled experiments and have 
you incorporated their findings into your planning? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Scaled experiments are a type of 
subcritical experiment where the assembly is driven by high explosives in a 
convergent geometry. This type of experiment does contribute to the 
milestones that support advanced computer modeling for a safe, secure, and 
effective stockpile (milestones of the Predictive Capability Framework). 

The experiment to be conducted in early FY13 is tied to the completion of 
the first major milestone evaluating progress in first principles prediction of 
boost. Future experimental options are being considered by the laboratories 
to address high priority issues in both the near and long term. 

The costs for a particular capability are highly dependent on the diagnostics 
chosen. We have commissioned a study by the Institute for Defense 
Analysis in order to evaluate the relative cost of options for improved 
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radiographic capabilities that might be required for future experiments. The 
decision on whether to request additional funds for a radiographic capability 
is pending delivery and evaluation of this report. At present the current 
Gemini series subcritical experiments and follow-on subcritical (including 
scaled) experiments, which do not require additional diagnostic 
development, are within the budget request. 

The UK capability does not provide sufficient flexibility or diagnostic 
resolution to meet the needs of the U.S. program. Most of the technical 
advantages of an indigenous capability are classified, but the practical 
benefits of exercising the U.S. scientific, diagnostic, manufacturing, and 
experimental capabilities could not be obtained fully by relying solely on the 
U.K. or any other nation. It is important that the U.S. have the world- 
leading capabilities in matters of nuclear weapons science for several 
reasons, one of which is to support the Predictive Capability Framework. 

The JASON study on Hydrodynamic and Nuclear Experiments, which 
included looking at the scientific basis and utility of scaled experiments, was 
completed in October 2011. As appropriate we have incorporated their 
recommendations into the long term planning. The complete findings of the 
report are classified, but the JASON study leads are prepared to give 
briefings on the study and the findings to your staff. 
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IGNITION 

Subcommittee. It is becoming dear that the prospects of achieving 
ignition at the National Ignition Facility in 2012 are not very good, even 
though some of our scientists are still optimistic. If we do not achieve 
ignition in 2012, how will you restructure your program plans to advance 
stockpile stewardship goals? 

Would it improve our chances for achieving ignition to extend the campaign 
another year? 

What does it mean for other energy fusion applications if we do not achieve 
ignition this year? 

Given the large investments already made to date, how should NIF 
ultimately be used if ignition is not obtainable? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Background: The Inertial Confinement 
Fusion (ICF) Program and the Science Campaigns are making long-term 
plans to address different programmatic scenarios at the end of FY 2012. 

The plans are meant to balance both the applications of ignition and non- 
ignition experimental work. NNSA has determined that if ignition is not 
attained by the end of FY 2012 under the present National Ignition 
Campaign that a more flexible science-based approach will be required to 
achieve ignition. Therefore, NNSA has requested funds to pursue ignition as 
part of a broader ICF science program. The management of NIF will 
transition from the “enhanced management” approach of NIC to a style more 
consistent with other HED facilities, such as Z or Omega. Even in the 
absence of ignition, the NIF is an important experimental capability, because 
it provides data directly related to the nuclear phase of operation of modem 
nuclear weapons in the U.S. stockpile. The unprecedented power, precision, 
and reproducibility of the NIF laser, coupled with precision target 
fabrication and diagnostic capabilities, enable NIF to explore a wide range 
of HED physics phenomena. 

The National Ignition Campaign provided a rigorous structure for 
commissioning NIF, along with the engineering, acquisition and fielding of 
safety equipment, scientific diagnostics and instrumentation, and the fielding 
of cryogenic layering. This level of rigor was appropriate for the well 
defined program of work under the National Ignition Campaign. 
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Looking forward we are addressing four major issues: 

• Achieving ignition remains the highest priority of the national ICF 
Program and an important goal of the broader Stockpile Stewardship 
Program. 

• It is imperative that the Stockpile Stewardship Program understands the 
physics underlying NNSA’s inability to achieve indirect-drive ignition 
thus far, and in doing so, assess the important fundamental issues 
relevant to both ignition and weapons physics. 

• The experimental and simulation work required to resolve the issues 
remaining after FY 2012 will be based on information derived from an 
evaluation of experimental results from the NIC. 

• Extending the campaign would not help improve our chances of ignition. 

As the interim NAS report on Inertial Fusion Energy concluded, until further 
progress is achieved on ignition it is premature to make decisions about 
driver approaches as the preferred option for demonstrating inertial fusion 
energy. This is a key down-select that is needed to prioritize research for 
IFE, and so delays in ignition result in proportionate delays in assessing the 
feasibility of any IFE technologies. 

ICF therefore should continue, as first priority, to support the Stockpile 
Stewardship Program. 

If ignition is not achieved, NNSA will accelerate the non-ignition stockpile 
stewardship shots, while a slightly slowed scientific effort focuses on how to 
achieve ignition. Although compromises have been made in our ST&E 
portfolio, these ST&E efforts will meet the objectives outlined in the NPR 
and will allow the NNSA to sustain the stockpile without the need for new 
underground nuclear testing. 

In FY 2013 and beyond, NNSA will continue to develop the physics 
understanding and experimental program to resolve ignition in a manner that 
is optimized for scientific understanding, not strictly schedule-driven, and 
will not involve facility modifications until obstacles to ignition are 
understood fully. 

Under both an ignition and non-ignition scenario in FY 2013, NNSA will 
retain the advantage that NIF and the other ICF HED capabilities have 
provided in attracting a new generation of nuclear weapons scientists and 
technicians interested in research opportunities at world-class facilities. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE 

FUNDING TO RECAPITALIZE THE INFRASTRUCTURE 

Subcommittee. Committing to maintaining our infrastructure was one 
of the major recommendations of the Nuclear Posture Review, yet the topic 
receives little attention alongside constructing new facilities and warhead 
life extension plans. Now, your budget request proposes to end the 
Congressionally-mandated Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization 
Program one year early. FIRP has addressed hundreds of millions of dollars 
in deferred maintenance across the enterprise, but it still has not kept up with 
the continued deterioration of our legacy facilities. How does this budget 
request provide adequate funding for maintenance across the weapons 
complex? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Each year NNSA collects information 
from its sites on maintenance and repair funding requirements for the next 
five years through the Integrated Facilities & Infrastructure Crosscut (IFI) 
data call. These funding requirements are factored into the budget request. 

In addition, the request includes approximately $73 million for the RTBF- 
STE-Capability Based Facilities and Infrastructure activities to provide 
incremental investments for life-extension of enduring facilities and 
infrastructure required to sustain required program capability. 

Subcommittee. How does the amount of funding for basic 
infrastructure compare to previous years? 
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Administrator D’Agostino. The comparison is provided in the 
following table: 
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IMPROVING INFRASTRUCTURE MANAGEMENT 

Subcommittee. The Conference Agreement for fiscal year 2012 
provided specific language to improve cost accounting for maintenance 
activities and to identity these separately in your budget request for fiscal 
year 2014. I understand that you are beginning development of your 2014 
budget request right now. Are you on track for showing these costs in your 
fiscal year 2014 budget request as directed? 

What are you doing to improve your understanding on how much you are 
spending to operate and maintain your facilities? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The NNSA is taking steps to improve its 
timely and accurate tracking and collecting of detailed costs related to 
operating and maintaining our facilities. Specifically, the NNSA has 
implemented internal controls and reporting capabilities that track, manage, 
and validate the RTBF Operations of Facilities portion of the President’s 
Budget Request using an enhanced Work Breakdown Structure (WBS) that 
aligns folly with the Department’s Budget and Reporting accounting 
structure allowing enhanced financial management. 

The RTBF Operations of Facilities WBS has been designed to provide better 
insight and detail of the costs required to operate and maintain the nuclear 
security enterprise facilities. The WBS is organized by capabilities provided 
such as material operations component production, fabrication, and 
assembly; testing and site mission and infrastructure support. 

Last year the Department completed its first pass at collecting execution data 
through its complex-wide Institutional Cost Report (ICR) initiative, which 
collects cost data at a level lower than the B & R code. NNSA is reviewing 
the data to ensure comparability with our historic Integrated Facilities and 
Infrastructure (IFI) data calls on maintenance. The Department is also 
initiating a peer review process for the ICR and NNSA and its sites will 
participate to improve the data collected as part of the ICR. 
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NUCLEAR SAFETY OF PLUTONIUM OPERATIONS 

Subcommittee. Last year, the Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety 
Board provided an analysis that showed an alarming risk to the surrounding 
population in the event of a worst case earthquake and fire at the Los 
Alamos plutonium facility. You recently announced you’ve completed 
seismic upgrades to the facility in response, but also approved a change to a 
project last fall that would reduce the number gloveboxes containing nuclear 
material to be reinforced. Now, NNSA says its plans are to reinforce only a 
single glovebox, despite the fact that Congress has already appropriated 
nearly $30 million to complete the larger scope of upgrades. Why do you 
think the scope of the seismic upgrades can now be reduced? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The National Nuclear Security 
Administration (NNSA) has thoroughly analyzed this event and has 
identified the appropriate upgrades at the plutonium facility. Since 2009 we 
have completed more than three dozen nuclear safety improvements to 
address the seismic-related concerns as discussed in a letter from NNSA to 
the DNFSB dated January 30, 2012. These improvements include reducing 
radioactive material-at-risk (MAR) and combustible inventories, improving 
fire protection, fire-testing, improving MAR storage containers, installing 
major structural upgrades, and refining analyses to improve understanding 
and focus efforts on activities that have the most benefit in reducing the 
risks. A recent NNSA evaluation of the risks to the public demonstrated that 
the risk was low and that the recently completed structural upgrades further 
reduced the risk by orders of magnitude. Additional, confirmatory structural 
analyses are underway. 

Analyses during the last three years have shown that glovebox stand seismic 
upgrades would still be beneficial but the most risk reduction would result if 
the effort focused on the stands for the small number of gloveboxes where 
molten plutonium operations occur. Further analysis also showed benefit if 
resources under the TA-55 Reinvestment Project (TRP) were focused on 
other elements within the scope of the project that also reduce risk. This 
reevaluation changed the scope of the upgrades to 12 gloveboxes containing 
furnaces, eight of which will be upgraded under the TA-55 TRP Phase II 
(TRP-II), and the remainder will be upgraded through other means. In 
addition to the eight glovebox stand upgrades, other subprojects within the 
TRP-II project scope that are key contributors to risk reduction include: the 
Confinement Door Replacement, Uninterruptable Power Supply, Criticality 
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Alarm System; and three other subprojects that contribute to reliability of 
other systems at the plutonium facility. With the $30M that Congress has 
appropriated towards TRP-II (PDS # 1 l-D-801), we were able to start 
implementing the first two phases, and started the process for further design 
of the third and final phase of TRP-II. 

Subcommittee. Can you give us some background on how NNSA 
makes decisions impacting nuclear safety? Did you rely on the contractor or 
line federal managers for technical support or have you enlisted independent 
nuclear safety experts? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Decisions that impact nuclear safety are 
based on determinations of whether nuclear safety requirements are met. 
NNSA has established a hierarchy of requirements and guidance to ensure 
adequacy of safety, including nuclear safety, in all of its facilities and 
operations. Nuclear safety requirements are established in Federal rules or 
by inclusion of DOE Orders and lower tier documents in DOE contracts 
with its Management and Operations (M&O) contractors. 

Determination of meeting nuclear safety requirements is made by me, or by 
other pre-qualified senior NNSA managers through a formalized process for 
delegation of approval authorities. The degree by which an approval 
authority may rely on technical input from Federal line managers, 
contractors, or other independent nuclear safety experts varies and depends 
on the complexity of the decision. More challenging circumstances 
regarding meeting nuclear safety requirements call for a higher degree of 
stakeholder and expert involvement. 

Subcommittee. There is still a great deal of work that needs to be 
accomplished to update the safety basis of the facilities at Los Alamos given 
the additional information on possible risks over the last couple of years. 
What is NNSA doing to make sure that nuclear safety is a priority at Los 
Alamos? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Safety is always a priority in NNSA. This 
is evident through the hierarchy of our numerous nuclear safety 
requirements and governing principles, such as NAP-21. The word safety 
always comes first, before security and mission. On December 1 1, 201 1, the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary, with NNSA’s full support, issued a 
memorandum entitled: Nuclear Safety at the Department of Energy to the 
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heads of its elements. This memorandum captures the Department’s and 
NNSA’s commitment to safety as the highest priority within its overall 
mission responsibilities, and has been promulgated throughout NNSA to 
reaffirm that commitment. 

The reality of this priority is evident at our Los Alamos site by the many and 
diverse actions we are taking to improve the safety posture of our nuclear 
facilities. NNSA has established contractual performance based incentives 
(PBI) at Los Alamos to track and reward successful completion and 
implementation of major nuclear facility safety basis upgrades, which 
include the analysis of hazards and the development of safety controls to 
protect the workers, the public, and the environment. Los Alamos National 
Security, LLC (LANS), is working hard and NNSA is providing close 
oversight to ensure successful execution. 

Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL) has nine Documented Safety 
Analyses (DSAs) to cover thirteen Hazard Category 2 or 3 nuclear 
facilities. LANS submitted a proposed schedule for FY-2012 annual updates 
to LANL DSAs and Technical Safety Requirements (TSRs) in November 
2011. The NNSA Los Alamos Site Office (LASO) approved the schedule in 
December 2011. Major LANL safety basis upgrades planned for 2012 
include: 

• LANS submitted an update to the LANL Plutonium Facility (PF-4) 
DSA and TSRs in September 201 1 that included a major revision to 
the post-seismic fire accident scenario. LASO approved that update 
in October 2011, and LANS is scheduled to complete implementation 
of that update in May 2012. LANS is scheduled to submit the next 
annual update to the PF-4 DSA and TSRs by September 30, 2012. 

• LANS submitted a new DSA and TSRs for the LANL Waste Storage 
and Disposal Area, TA-54, Area G in January 2012. LASO approved 
it in March 2012. LANS is currently working to implement these new 
safety basis documents. 

• LANS is scheduled to submit a major upgrade to the DSA and TSRs 
for the Weapons Engineering Tritium Facility by April 26, 2012. This 
upgrade will include new hazard and accident analyses. 
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• LANS is scheduled to submit a new DSA and TSRs for the 
Radioactive Assay and Nondestructive Testing Facility by September 
1 , 2012 . 

• LANS is scheduled to submit a new DSA and TSRs for the 
Radioactive Liquid Waste Treatment Facility by September 1, 2012. 

• LANS submitted an annual update for the LANL Packaging and 
Transportation (P&T) DSA and TSRs in November 201 1. LASO 
reviewed that submittal and returned comments to LANS in February 
2012. LANS is expected to address these comments and resubmit the 
annual update for P&T in the near future. 

• LANS submitted an annual update for the LANL Nuclear 
Environmental Sites DSA and TSRs in December 2011. LASO 
reviewed that submittal and returned comments to LANS in February 
2012. LANS is expected to address these comments and resubmit the 
annual update in the near future. This single DSA covers five Hazard 
Category 2 or 3 Nuclear Environmental Sites. 

• LANS submitted an annual update to the DSA and TSRs for the 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Research (CMR) Facility in July 2011. 
LASO approved that annual update in November 2011. The next 
annual update to the CMR DSA and TSRs is scheduled to be 
submitted by July 31, 2012. 


LANS submitted an annual update to the DSA and TSRs for the Waste 
Characterization, Reduction, and Repackaging Facility (WCRRF) in January 
2011. LASO approved that annual update in May 2011. The next annual 
update to the WCRJRF DSA and TSRs is expected to be submitted to LASO 
by April 30, 2012. 

Subcommittee. What are the potential budget implications and how 
will NNSA make sure these needs are balanced with other infrastructure 
needs? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The NNSA uses a fonnalized process to 
understand nuclear facility mission requirements and to plan for 
infrastructure investment. This process, called Integrated Nuclear Planning 
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(INP), reviews current and planned future workload in the nuclear facilities 
and moderate term life-cycle plans, including maintenance or facility 
upgrade needs. The INP for nuclear facility upgrades integrates the planning 
for both mission-related and needed nuclear safety improvements. Both the 
need for safety improvement and the safety benefit of proposed upgrades are 
considered as part of the prioritization process. The output provides risk- 
informed recommendations for the NNSA Site Office manager, and informs 
the programming phase of the current federal budget cycle. The INP 
Process incorporates feedback from the Federal Budget process to promote 
risk-informed implementation plans for the current fiscal year. This may 
result in the deferment of planned work scope to the next fiscal year, where 
it would be provided a priority based on relative risk. 
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BUILDING 9212 AT Y- 12 

Subcommittee. One of the most pressing infrastructure concerns 
facing the weapons complex is that of Building 9212 at Y- 12, where the 
bulk of our uranium processing takes place. What is the current state of this 
building, and how vulnerable do you see it to be to an operating disruption 
which would affect its critical security missions? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The Building 9212 enriched uranium 
processing complex is nearing the end of its expected useful life. NNSA is 
implementing actions to ensure safe operation of Building 9212 until UPF is 
constructed. These actions include reducing the inventory of hazardous 
materials in the facility, refurbishing certain critical facility systems, 
procuring critical spare parts, and increasing maintenance support to the 
facility. The Nuclear Facility Risk Reduction line item project requests 
around $18M in FY13 to reduce the risk of failure of systems, structures and 
components in high risk Y-12 buildings. Additionally, a senior NNSA and 
contractor management team is regularly monitoring the progress of these 
actions and other facility operational and risk metrics in order to manage the 
risk of operations and to avoid a full or partial shutdown of the 
facility. While these actions will extend operations, the majority of the 
Building 9212 systems and processes are nearing or beyond their design life 
and may require additional refurbishments that are impractical and costly but 
necessary to avoid shutdown of Enriched Uranium (EU) production 
operations in the near future. For this reason, the current FY201 3 
President’s Budget Request accelerates the construction of UPF with the 
intent to transition Building 9212 operations into UPF as soon as practicable. 

The EU processing operations that are conducted in Building 9212 facility 
are critical to the Defense Program mission, the Naval Nuclear Propulsion 
Program and national nuclear nonproliferation obligations. These processes 
are also needed to meet obligations associated with commercial reactors, 
domestic and foreign research nuclear reactors, and related radioisotope 
production. The effects of a potential shutdown of Building 9212 on these 
activities range from an immediate impact to a delayed impact of 
approximately six months, in delivering EU material and parts for critical 
missions. 
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MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


MANAGEMENT CHALLENGES OF THE NUCLEAR SECURITY 

ENTERPRISE 

Subcommittee. The NNSA has been on the GAO’s high risk list for 
contract and project management for years and this Subcommittee has 
continued to express considerable concern over the NNSA’s management 
practices. The GAO recently testified that though some progress has been 
made, NNSA’s continued problems result from ineffective departmental 
oversight. For instance, NNSA does not have a sound basis for making 
decisions on how to manage its portfolio of projects and other programs 
because it lacks basic cost information on its operations. 

What are you doing to improve the effectiveness of NNSA’s federal 
oversight of its maintenance and operating contractors? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA is taking a number of actions to 
improve our project management practices and project delivery. NNSA has 
recently reorganized to join the Acquisition Office and the Project 
Management Office. This new organizational construct enhances NNSA’s 
ability to bring the necessary focus and tools to bear on our projects. This 
reorganization will improve our ability to develop the best-value acquisition 
strategies, tailored to individual projects. We will be able to utilize the full 
set of contract vehicles to award federal contracts, including Small Business 
opportunities, for delivery of projects. NNSA will award an Enterprise 
Construction Management Services (ECMS) contract in FY2012, which will 
be used to support the Federal Project Directors by providing the 
supplementary expertise for more effective oversight and management of 
projects. These Subject Matter Experts will assist, for example, in the areas 
of construction management, project controls, field inspections and 
engineering support. In addition, the ECMS contractor will assist NNSA 
with the development of standardized processes, procedures and protocols 
for a more effective, enterprise- wide approach to project execution. 

Additional organizational alignment within NNSA has the Federal Project 
Directors reporting to the new Office of Acquisition and Project 
Management. This alignment creates a much improved project reporting 
path to NNSA’s senior management. It not only increases the visibility of 
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the projects, but provides for a more expedient decision path when issues 
arise. 

I have directed NNSA to fully develop design (at least 90% complete) prior 
to the establishment of the project baselines (Critical Decision-2). This 
action will ensure that construction estimates are based upon a more 
complete design, and issues that are prohibitive to a stable cost estimate are 
adequately addressed earlier in the construction process. NNSA has also 
recently acquired technical expertise in cost estimating and cost analysis, 
and will utilize this capability across NNSA to provide better estimates for 
both project and program activities. 

These initiatives will enhance NNSA’s overall ability to provide the best- 
value solutions to our project needs, and will ensure that the appropriate 
expertise is available and utilized during project design and construction 
activities. 
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NAS STUDY ON QUALITY OF SCIENCE AT THE NATIONAL 
LABORATORIES 

Subcommittee. A recent National Academy of Sciences study on the 
quality and management of Science and Engineering at the NNSA’s 
National Security Laboratories had less than complimentary things to say 
about the relationship between the NNSA and its Laboratories. 

They reported that a number of current and former lab employees expressed 
concerns about the deterioration of morale at the Laboratories along with 
ongoing or potential declines in the quality of science and engineering. 
We’ve made considerable investments in world-class experimental facilities. 
Most recently, we are set to regain our position on the top of the list of the 
world’s fastest supercomputers with the full scale deployment of Sequoia at 
Lawrence Livermore this year. These sorts of accomplishments make it 
difficult to understand this continuing struggle. What are you doing to 
address these issues while ensuring the NNSA maintains effective oversight? 

What can be done to improve morale at the laboratories? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The NAS study suggested that issues with 
morale were related to excessive administrative oversight, decaying 
facilities, and the resulting strain on the resources available for science and 
technology at the laboratories. We agree with the National Academy of 
Science study on these points and are investigating ways to reduce the 
administrative compliance burden and increase flexibility for the laboratory 
management and staff. 

One of the key undertakings that we are embarking on is balancing oversight 
of safety, security, and business practices while allowing flexibility and 
minimizing intrusive bureaucracy. This initiative is a work-in-progress, and 
it will take sustained commitment to improve the NNSA - Laboratory 
relationship. 

NNSA, in partnership with the DOE, has been working actively to enhance 
the relationship between the laboratories, sites, and headquarters; to enact a 
series of management reforms intended to improve the way we do business; 
to increase efficiency; and to maintain safe, secure, and responsible 
operations at our sites. 
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Here are examples of on-going efforts at reshaping our relationship: 

• The Secretary’s “National Laboratory Director’s Council”, which 
includes the NNSA Labs, was tasked with identifying Burdensome 
Requirements for the DOE and NNSA. Of the 28 identified to date by 
the Lab Directors, 25 have been resolved, 2 are on hold at the request 
of the Directors, and one is still being worked. 

• The NNSA’s Enterprise Operating Requirements Review Board 
(EORRB) engages Lab and Plant Directors, Site Managers, and 
Headquarters leadership to look at requirements and directives in 
order to ‘right-size’ them. 

• The Administrator’s NAP-21 “Transformational Governance and 
Oversight”, signed out last year, defined principles, responsibilities, 
processes, and requirements to help in transforming and improving 
governance and oversight. We also develop implementation plans for 
each fiscal year to track performance in meeting the NAP-2 1 ’s 
Governance goals. 

• To begin to rebuild trust, the Administrator has initiated monthly 
executive VTCs including the executive core from labs, plants, and 
headquarters and has hosted two off-site retreats. 

We believe that the current contractual arrangements with the laboratories 
allow NNSA to establish broad program objectives and goals and to 
capitalize on the private sector expertise of our contractors, while giving 
them sufficient flexibility to do their jobs efficiently and while holding them 
accountable for results. We are undertaking the actions described above to 
continuously improve relationships between laboratories, sites, and 
headquarters and to improve the way we do business. 
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LEGACY PENSIONS 

Subcommittee. Of the total amount DOE pension costs reportedly 
projected for fiscal year 2013, nearly all the growth over last year is for 
NNSA pensions. NNSA pension costs are growing faster than all other 
DOE programs. 

Administrator D’Agostino. Over half the increase in NNSA pension 
contributions from fiscal year 2012 to 2013 identified in the FY 2013 
Congressional Budget Justification is attributable to the increase in required 
contributions for the two University of California (UC) legacy plans. The 
UC contribution amount for FY 2012 is $224M and will grow to $307M in 
FY2013. While some increase was expected in FY 2013 payments, the 
amount almost doubled due to changes in actuarial assumptions arising from 
the results of a recent Experience Study performed by UC’s actuaries. 
Updating the actuarial assumptions to reflect changes in experience since the 
last such study increased the accrued liability. The pension plans covering 
University of California retirees from Los Alamos National Laboratory 
(LANL) and Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory (LLNL) are legacy 
plans that NNSA has a continuing obligation to reimburse. 

The remaining amount of the projected increase is spread among the other 
21 retirement plans and is primarily due to historically low interest rates 
which are used to value the pension liabilities and determine contribution 
amounts. Between the 201 1 and the 2012 valuation dates, the effective 
interest rate used to value these plans have decreased approximately 75 basis 
points. Lower interest rates increase contributions, as more money is needed 
today to meet future liabilities. Further compounding the problem, the 
Federal Reserve announced that they will keeping interest rates low at least 
through 2014. 

Subcommittee. What are you doing to stem this growth? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA is encouraging contractors to 
manage costs. A number of the NNSA contractors have made changes to 
the pension plans. These changes include reducing benefit formulas 
prospectively, requiring employee contributions, and closing defined benefit 
plans to new hires and non-vested participants. Even so, some of these 
changes can not significantly affect the contributions estimates for several 
years. 
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Because many increased pension funding requirements from FY 2012 to FY 
2013 are due to factors beyond NNSA’s control i.e., historically low interest 
rates, and demographics of the population covered by the plans; NNSA’s 
ability to impact costs in the short term is limited. 
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The NNSA’s experience and expected pension contribution reimbursements 
are consistent with that of the private sector, which anticipates rising 
contributions through 2015 before the contributions begin to decline. 

Subcommittee. There are a number of NNSA management and 
operating contracts up for renegotiation. Will you be making the necessary 
contractual changes to make contractor benefits less volatile and more cost- 
effective as part of the renegotiations? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA is requiring the successor 
contractors to meet the cost reasonableness measures at the beginning of the 
contract. Historically, incumbent employee’s benefits were grandfathered. 
Additionally, the requirement for an annual Pension Management Plan has 
been included in all contracts. This requires the contractor to look for ways 
to address the volatility and smooth contributions and report their intentions 
and results to NNSA annually. 
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RELEASING CONTRACTOR FEE PERFORMANCE EVALUATIONS 

Subcommittee. NNSA has been heavily criticized for failing to 
release data on how you evaluate contractor performance and award feeds. 
Recently, you publically stated that you were going to reverse this practice. 
When exactly will you release this information to the public and what 
information do you intend to provide? 

Administrator D’Agostino. As of March 1, 2012, the NNSA changed 
its policy to release the entire fee performance evaluations upon request. 
Therefore, we will continue to post a scorecard on public websites and will 
now release the PER documents upon request. We are currently in the 
process of responding to pending FOIA requests for such information. 
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PANTEX AND Y-12 CONTRACT CONSOLIDATION 

Subcommittee. The Department has decided to consolidate the 
management and operating contract for Pantex and Y-12 sites. As you well 
know, there has been much debate about the Department’s rationale for 
doing so, especially since you have so far been unable to substantiate the 
$900 million in cost savings once claimed possible through the 
consolidation. You released a draft RFP for comment late last year. What’s 
the current status? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The NNSA released the final Request for 
Proposals (RFP) on December 14, 2011; proposals were received March 13, 
2012 . 


Subcommittee. What sort of response have you gotten? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The RFP has received considerable 
interest from industry. During a pre-solicitation conference in August 201 1 
and subsequent one-on-one meetings with industry, many different 
companies expressed a strong interest in a solicitation. NNSA cannot 
provide specifics at this time to maintain procurement integrity during this 
acquisition. 

Subcommittee. What sort of benefits, including cost savings, are you 
willing to claim are possible at this point? 

Administrator D’Agostino. We anticipate cost savings in several 
areas due to merger efficiencies, through elimination of redundancies, 
economies of scope and scale, best practices adoption and synergies. 
Offerors will propose cost savings in these and other areas in their response 
to the RFP. NNSA historical analysis shows that cost savings of $895M or 
more are possible over ten years. 

Subcommittee. You are proactively consolidating the federal site 
offices for Pantex and Y-12, even before you decide to award a new M&O 
contract. What happens if you decide to call off the consolidation? 

Administrator D’Agostino. In September 2007, the NNSA began its 
analysis of possible acquisition strategies for achieving more effective and 
efficient ways to conduct business while meeting mission requirements. We 
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worked diligently to obtain input from all stakeholders during the process 
once the decision for a consolidated contract was made. The process is now 
nearing the final stages with the receipt of proposals on March 13, 2012, and 
a consolidated contract will be awarded. Given the advanced stage of this 
procurement, it is imperative that the federal structure be in place and ready 
to support transition of the contract upon award. 

Subcommittee. Where will this new site office be located? 

Why? What sort of savings do you project that the site office consolidation 
itself will create? How will you ensure that oversight of operations, safety 
and security do not suffer as a result? 

Administrator D’Agostino. A Federal presence will continue to be 
maintained at both sites which will ensure strong and uninterrupted 
oversight. The new NNSA Production Office will have a single manager 
initially located at Oakridge with Deputy Managers located at each of the 
sites along with requisite Federal staff. 
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QUESTIONS FROM CHAIRMAN FRELINGHUYSEN OF NEW 

JERSEY 

NPR IMPLEMENTATION STUDY AND FURTHER STOCKPILE 

REDUCTIONS 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Administrator D’Agostino, I am concerned 
with reports in the media that the Administration is considering further 
reductions in the stockpile - by some accounts, drastic reductions. 
Administration officials have also recently hinted that there are steps the 
U.S. could take to strengthen our deterrence posture at lower stockpile 
numbers, speaking vaguely of a Nuclear Posture Review Implementation 
Study that is currently taking place. What exactly is the purpose of this NPR 
Implementation Review? 

Can you confirm that the Administration is considering further stockpile 
reductions? If so, are these being driven by the constraints of the budget? 

There has been no communication at all on this study and what could be a 
major change to U.S. nuclear posture. What information will be provided to 
the Committee on the results of the implementation study? When? 

Administrator D’Agostino. One of the key recommendations of the 
Administration’s 2010 Nuclear Posture Review was to conduct follow-on 
analysis to set goals for future nuclear reductions below the levels expected 
in New START, while strengthening deterrence of potential regional 
adversaries, strategic stability, and assurance of our allies and partners. 
Timetables for any next steps for treaty negotiations or further stockpile 
reductions are more appropriate for the Department of State and Department 
of Defense, respectively, to provide. NNSA stands ready to work with these 
agencies to sustain a safe, secure, and effective stockpile, regardless of its 
size or composition. 
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CONGRESSIONAL UNDERFUNDING 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Administrator D’Agostino, during the 
rollout of your fiscal year 2013 budget request, you stated that Congress has 
handed you “less than half of the increase you need to do the job.” This is 
not the first time we’ve heard complaints from the Administration that the 
funding increases supported by Congress, developed with strong bipartisan 
and bicameral support within the Appropriations Committees, indicate there 
is a lack of support in Congress for maintaining the stockpile. The truth is 
that the life extension programs were fully funded in the conference 
agreement, as were the increases requested for infrastructure and 
maintenance, construction of the Uranium Processing Facility, and design of 
the CMRR, though it appears now at least some of this investment may no 
longer be needed. 

This topline debate on overall spending levels has not been constructive in 
solving the real challenge of creating a credible and affordable plan to 
maintain an aging stockpile. We need to continue the process that began 
with the Nuclear Posture Review and that is still evolving, to look closely at 
our programs and make the right decisions to ensure the health of this 
incredibly complex program. 

Mr. Administrator, does your budget request for fiscal year 2013 fully meet 
your requirements to maintain the stockpile? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The budget request for FY2013 allows us 
to proceed with a program that we believe will maintain the stockpile. 
However, this is not without some additional programmatic and technical 
risk to the overall program. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Are you able to meet your requirements to 
maintain the stockpile in 2012 at the levels appropriated? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The appropriation for FY 2012 provided 
$84M less than NNSA requested for Directed Stockpile Work. Defense 
Programs has been able to manage the reduction by postponing production 
readiness and technology maturation activities associated with multiple life 
extension programs (LEP). In coordination with the Nuclear Weapons 
Council, NNSA has delayed first production of the B61 LEP, the W78 LEP, 
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and W88 Arming, Fuzing, and Firing replacement. This adds risk to the 
program in terms of schedule, cost, and potentially scope. 

Because the Weapons Activities account is so tightly integrated, we have to 
make major adjustments to compensate for the $ 416M cut in FY12 to the 
tritium program, advanced certification, plutonium sustainment, and CMRR 
construction to list a few examples, all of which affect our ability to 
maintain the stockpile. As taking care of the current stockpile is the priority, 
we have made adjustments throughout the program to compensate, but this 
impacts greater scope and schedule risks throughout the program. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. What assurances can you provide that you 
this Administration is up to the task of developing an affordable plan for 
maintaining the stockpile? Can you meet this challenge even in a 
constrained budget environment? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA will continue to work with our 
partners in the Department of Defense to plan and execute an effective and 
efficient Stockpile Stewardship and Management Program. We continue to 
support the strategy articulated in the April 20 1 0 Nuclear Posture Review 
Report for sustaining the stockpile. While various Life Extension Programs 
have been delayed for a few years, it is our commitment that there will be no 
operational gaps. 
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SUBMISSION OF A 5-YEAR BUDGET 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Administrator D’Agostino, your budget 
request for fiscal year 2013 states “the outyear numbers for Weapons 
Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements.” 

Why was the administration unable to fulfill its statutory requirement to 
submit to Congress a 5-year plan to maintain the nuclear weapons stockpile 
that fits within the limitations of the Budget Control Act? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Weapons Activities is working closely 
with our partners in DoD. Since, we had not completed the analysis at the 
time of the President’s Budget Request to Congress, the Secretary of 
Defense and Secretary of Energy sent a letter to Congress on March 2, 2012 
describing the status of the annual report to Congress as required by section 
1043 National Defense Authorization Act (NDAA) for FY12. This letter 
explains that DoD and DOE will conduct the analysis necessary to develop a 
responsible plan that ensures the continuation of required programs and 
capabilities, while meeting the new requirements of the BCA. This 
analytical work is scheduled to be completed later this summer to support 
the preparation of the FY 14 budget request for NNSA as well as the 
remaining requirements of section 1043. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. What outstanding decisions need to be 
made to put together a credible plan and when will the 5-year plan be 
provided to the Subcommittee? 

Administrator D’Agostino. We will have an SSMP document, which 
will include the 5-year plan, at the same time as the Section 1043 report 
described above. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Have you conducted any planning at all for 
the possibility of sequestration? 

Administrator D’Agostino. No. We urge Congress to enact balanced 
deficit reduction legislation that avoids sequestration. If necessary, the 
Administration will be addressing important technical questions concerning 
a sequester, but now is the time to focus on enacting the balanced framework 
proposed in the President’s Budget. 
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We have not done any specific planning since we do not know the specific 
magnitude of the potential reduction nor the impact of decisions DoD might 
make in response to cuts to their budget. However under a scenario in which 
the NNSA budget is significantly reduced, we would have to work with DoD 
to balance current exigencies with the stockpile LEP path forward, which 
could result in possible delays in the three major warhead-overhaul efforts 
(B61, W78, W76). Our first priority is always to ensure safety, security, and 
reliability of current stockpile warheads. 
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B61 LIFE EXTENSION PROGRAM 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. We’ve received only vague details of 
Administration decisions that have been made on how to extend the life of 
the B6 1 . We have no greater detail than we did last year at this time, yet you 
are requesting $369 million for this program, an increase of $146 million. 

No cost estimates have been provided to the Committee, yet you are asking 
to move out on work and begin development of components. 

Last year, you stated the cost study would be completed in September of 
2011. It is now five months later with no finished cost study and no 
additional insight. Why have there been such significant delays? 

When will you complete your cost estimates and provide the details of your 
proposal on how to extend the life of the B61 to this subcommittee? 

You’ve stated that you now are pushing back the start date for the first 
production unit. Why are you now unable to meet the 20 1 7 date that was 
stated in the Nuclear Posture Review? 

How can you assure us that these continued delays in finalizing requirements 
are not threatening the continued reliability of this warhead? 

How will you ensure there will be no gaps in meeting our extended 
deterrence commitments to our allies? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The National Nuclear Security 
Administration (NNSA), with Department of Defense concurrence, delayed 
the B61 Phase 6.2/2A Study to assess additional life extension options in 
order to address affordability concerns. Following the review of options, the 
Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC), on December 8, 201 1, agreed to pursue 
Phase 6.3 for the B6 1 Life Extension Option 3B with a 20 1 9 first production 
unit (FPU) date. Following the updates of Option 3B component designs 
and schedules, validated costs will be reported to Congress in July 2012. 

The option selected by the NWC includes refurbishment of both nuclear and 
non-nuclear components to address aging and assure extended B61 bomb 
service life. The option will also incorporate a new Air Force tail kit 
assembly that enables consolidation and replacement of the B61-3, -4, -7, 
and -10 mods with a single mod, the B61-12 bomb. Furthermore, the LEP 
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will reuse or remanufacture existing components to the extent possible to 
reduce costs. 

As part of the NWC decision process, NNSA and the United States Air 
Force (USAF) assessed feasibility and stockpile impacts associated with 
2017, 2018 and 2019 FPU dates. The joint studies validate stockpile 
requirements can be met with a 2019 FPU. NNSA is working with the 
USAF to address additional risk mitigation activities that can be 
implemented, if necessary, to ensure there is no capability gap. 
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CMRR NUCLEAR FACILITY 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. You’ve announced that you’ve indefinitely 
delayed construction of the CMRR-Nuclear Facility, one of the major new 
projects identified in the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review. What other options 
are you now considering for meeting your needs for laboratory and storage 
space for handling plutonium? 

Do you intend to restart this project in the ten year period? Under what 
scenarios would you need to have this capability ready sooner than currently 
planned? 

What related work do you need to perform in 2012 and 2013 as a result of 
this change in strategy? 

What are the budget implications of this decision over the longer five to ten 
year period? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The decision to defer construction of the 
CMRR Nuclear Facility (NF) for at least five years requires NNSA to adjust 
its plutonium strategy. Over the next several weeks, NNSA will be working 
with key officials at Los Alamos to identify plans to close out design 
activities for the CMRR Nuclear Facility and adjust our plutonium strategy 
for the Enterprise. While details are still being developed, options being 
analyzed include: 

• optimizing use of the new Radiological Laboratory/Utility/Office 
Building (RLUOB) for analytical chemistry activities, 

• sharing materials characterization workload between Plutonium 
Facility (PF)-4 and Building 332 at Lawrence Livermore National 
Lab, and 

• staging bulk quantities of plutonium for future use in the Device 
Assembly Facility at the Nevada National Security Site. 

Deferring CMRR-NF construction and accelerating UPF activities over the 
FYNSP allows NNSA to ensure uninterrupted plutonium operations while 
focusing on other key modernization projects. FY12 CMRR funding 
therefore is still necessary to sustain plutonium and related capabilities at 
LANL. Future decisions related to CMRR-NF will be worked in close 
coordination with Congress, the Department of Defense and other 
stakeholders. 
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After our review and analysis of Los Alamos’ proposals to provide for 
CMRR-NF capabilities using existing infrastructure, we will have a better 
understanding of investments needed in FY 2012 and beyond. 
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URANIUM PROCESSING FACILITY (UPF) AT Y-12 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Your plan for getting out of Building 9212 
requires the construction of the Uranium Processing Facility. Just two years 
ago, the upper end of your cost estimate was $3.5 billion for this critical 
facility. Today, it is $6.5 billion. How does this new estimate correspond 
with that compiled by the Army Corps of Engineers in February, 201 1 which 
reportedly estimated a cost range up to $8 billion? 

Are you expecting further cost increases? 

Does this new estimate of $6.5 billion include the full scope included in the 
fiscal year 2011 estimate of $3.5 billion? If not, why not? What would the 
comparable figure be? 

Your budget request states that you plan to “accelerate” the UPF project. 

Will that save costs or increase them? By how much? 

You plan to gradually move equipment and operations into UPF over some 
time. How does that affect your cost estimates for the facility? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Different assumptions regarding 
escalation, concurrent execution of activities, and craft productivity are the 
primary reason for the higher U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (USACE) 
estimate. NNSA will use the USACE review and other independent cost 
review data when the performance baseline for cost and schedule is 
established at CD -2 in FY13. We do not expect to exceed the current cost 
range ($4.2B-$6.5B), which includes the lull scope, although the execution 
strategy is being adjusted to prioritize transition of the highest risk uranium 
processing performed in building 9212. Consistent with DoD project 
review recommendations, more funding in the early years will enable faster 
site preparation, long lead procurements, and construction of the building 
and have a positive influence on estimated project overhead costs and 
escalation. The project team is currently evaluating the most practical 
execution plan for the phased installation of equipment and operations. The 
cost savings due to project acceleration and phased transition of operations 
will be reflected in the FY13 cost and schedule baseline. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Good morning. I would like to call the 
meeting to order. Administrator D’Agostino, last week we heard 
from you and your nuclear weapons representatives. Today we will 
receive testimony from the NNSA’s Naval Reactors and Non- 
proliferation Programs. I would like to take this opportunity to wel- 
come back all three of you to the committee. 

The programs and professionals you each represent are critically 
important to the national security of our country, and we thank 
you all for your work. I would also like to take a moment to recog- 
nize Admiral Donald for his extraordinary service to our Nation. 
Admiral Donald. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The post of Naval Reactors is an eight-year 
assignment unique in the Navy for its length and its truly formi- 
dable responsibility. This is the final year of your eight-year tour 
and, therefore, the final time you will testify before this sub- 
committee as the head of Naval Reactors. 

I would also like to personally thank you for your 37 years of ac- 
tive duty service to this Nation, and for these past 8 years, working 
tirelessly to assure the vitality of the Naval Reactors Program. I 
am sure that you have met the high standards that Admiral Rick- 
over demanded, because I am sure that you were one of those that 
he tapped after a very vigorous examination. If he objects to what 
I have to say, I am sure we would hear from him. But I am sure 
he does not. So all of us are very proud of your work. 

Admiral Donald. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Administrator, the breadth of programs 
that NNSA oversees is truly impressive. You maintain the nuclear 
weapons that provide a strategic umbrella for us and our allies. 
You run the programs around the world to keep fissile material out 
of the hands of those who would do us harm. You work with the 
Navy to ensure our submarines excel at their role as the silent leg 
of our triad. And you provide the science and analysis to protect 
us against strategic surprises. 
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Last year, this committee showed that our Nation’s strategic se- 
curity could be maintained and even strengthened within the con- 
strained resources. And as I said last week, the task before you is 
to demonstrate to us, to the American people, that these funding 
levels, while constrained, will ensure our country’s strategic secu- 
rity. 

It is obvious to me as I look through the budget request that 
many hard decisions had to be made this year to work within con- 
strained resources. The Naval Reactors’ request is only $8.6 million 
above fiscal year 2012, a significant change from the steep esca- 
lation we were facing last year. Because of that escalation, Admiral 
Donald, the subcommittee asked you to take a hard look at your 
requirements and it is clear that you have brought back a very rea- 
sonable request for funding this year. I do thank you for your dili- 
gence, but understand there are still some difficulties in developing 
a path forward that will meet all the Navy’s requirements in the 
out years. We will be interested to hear how these budget con- 
straints may be affecting the needs of the operating fleet. That is 
important to us. 

For instance, the administration has announced that it will push 
back the OHIO Class Submarines Replacement Program by two 
years. This subcommittee has worked hard over the years in a bi- 
partisan fashion to ensure adequate funding to support the devel- 
opment of the new reactor for this program. 

Submarines are an indispensable part of our strategic triad, and 
we are looking forward to hearing more on the changes to the 
OHIO Replacement Program and what other decisions could be 
around the corner that may impact our strategic posture. With re- 
spect to NNSA’s nonproliferation activities, the funding requested 
for core nonproliferation activities is actually decreasing after tak- 
ing into account the request to start a uranium enrichment devel- 
opment program and the cost growth in operations associated with 
the MOX program. 

For instance, the budget request would cut funding for 
megaports, part of the Second Line of Defense Program, by 65 per- 
cent. That is an incredible cut to a program which just last year 
the administration was defending as a critical part of our Nation’s 
effort to fight illicit trafficking of nuclear and radiological materials 
across international borders. 

I expect you will be able to offer a good explanation of why you 
are taking a different approach this year. Given the budgetary 
challenges facing this Nation, we must at all times take a look at 
our programs in whole new ways, seeking new efficiencies, innova- 
tion, and inspiration. 

Mr. Administrator, I think the laboratories under your jurisdic- 
tion can be an important source of new ideas, but tapping into that 
resource will require real improvements to the effectiveness of 
NNSA’s federal oversight activities. Please keep this committee in- 
formed as you decide on what, if any, changes are needed to im- 
prove this situation. 

Mr. Administrator, please ensure that the hearing record, ques- 
tions for the record, and any supporting information requested by 
the subcommittee are delivered in final form to us no later than 
four weeks from the time you receive them. 
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Members who have additional questions for the record will have 
until the close of business tomorrow to provide them to the sub- 
committee office. 

So with that, I turn to Mr. Olver for any comments he may have. 
[The information follows:] 
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I’d like to call this hearing to order. Good morning, everyone. 

Administrator D’Agostino, last week we heard from you and your nuclear weapons 
representatives. Today we will receive testimony on the NNSA’s naval reactors 
and nonproliferation programs. I’d like to take the opportunity to welcome back all 
three of you to the subcommittee. The programs and professionals you each 
represent are critically important to the national security of this country, and I 
thank you all for your work. I’d also like to take a moment to recognize Admiral 
Donald for his extraordinary service to this country. The post of Naval Reactors is 
an eight-year assignment, unique in the Navy for its length and a truly formidable 
responsibility. This is the final year of your eight-year tour and therefore the final 
time you will testify before this subcommittee as the head of Naval Reactors. I 
would like to personally thank you for your 37 years of active duty service to this 
nation and for these past eight years working tirelessly to ensure the vitality of the 
Naval Reactors program. 

Mr. Administrator, the breadth of programs that NNSA oversees is truly 
impressive. You maintain the nuclear weapons that provide a strategic umbrella 
for us and our allies. You run programs around the world to keep fissile material 
out of the hands of those who would do us harm. You work with the Navy to 
ensure our submarines excel at their role as the silent leg of our triad. And you 
provide the science and analysis to protect us against strategic surprises. 
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Last year, this Committee showed that our country’s strategic security could be 
maintained and even strengthened within constrained resources. And as I said last 
week, the task before you is to demonstrate, to us and to the American people, that 
these funding levels, while constrained, will ensure our country’s strategic security. 

It’s obvious to me as I look through the budget request that many hard decisions 
had to be made this year to work within constrained resources. The Naval Reactors 
request is only $8.6 million above fiscal year 2012, a significant change from the 
steep escalation we were facing last year. Because of that escalation, Admiral 
Donald, this subcommittee asked you to take a hard look at your requirements and 
it’s clear that you have done so, bringing back a very reasonable request for 
funding this year. I do thank you for your diligence, but understand there are still 
some difficulties in developing a path forward that will meet all the Navy’s 
requirements in the outyears. I am interested to hear how the budget constraints 
may be affecting the needs of the operating fleet. 

For instance, the Administration has announced that it would push back the Ohio 
Class Submarine replacement program by two years. This subcommittee has 
worked hard over the years to ensure adequate funding to support the development 
of the new reactor for this program. Submarines are an indispensable part of our 
strategic triad, and I’m looking forward to hearing more on the changes to the 
Ohio-Replacement program and what other decisions could be around the comer 
that might impact our strategic posture. 

With respect to the NNSA’s nonproliferation activities, the funding requested for 
core nonproliferation activities is actually decreasing, after taking into account the 
request to start a uranium enrichment development program and the cost growth in 
operations associated with the MOX program. For instance, the budget request 
would cut funding for Megaports, part of the Second Line of Defense program, by 
65 percent. That’s an incredible cut to a program which just last year the 
Administration was defending as a critical part of our nation’s efforts to fight the 
illicit trafficking of nuclear and radiological materials across international borders. 

I expect you’ll be able to offer a good explanation of why you’re taking a different 
approach this year. 

Given the budgetary challenges facing this nation, we must at times look at our 
programs in whole new ways, seeking new efficiencies, innovation and inspiration. 
Mr. Administrator, I think the labs under your jurisdiction can be an important 
source of new ideas, but tapping into that resource will require real improvements 
in the effectiveness of NNSA’s federal oversight activities. Please keep this 
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subcommittee informed as you decide on what, if any, changes are needed to 
improve this situation. 

Mr. Administrator, please ensure that the hearing record, questions for the record, 
and any supporting information requested by the subcommittee are delivered in 
final form to us no later than four weeks from the time you receive them. 
Members who have additional questions for the record will have until close of 
business tomorrow to provide them to the subcommittee office. 

With that, I will turn to Mr. Olver for any comments he may have. 
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Mr. Olver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Administrator, it is 
good to see you again. And Ms. Harrington and Admiral Donald, 
welcome. Thank you all for being here. We too, at least now, maybe 
more, are interested in hearing your testimony, and being able to 
ask some questions of you on these important national security 
issues. 

Admiral Donald, I have just heard that this is probably your last 
appearance before this subcommittee and I think we all in the Con- 
gress wish you the best in the next chapter in your life, and thank 
you for your long service to our country. 

I am serving here in a deep utility position on these issues. So 
I am going to simply read a short statement that was prepared by 
and for the real ranking member, the real spokesman for this sub- 
committee on our side of the aisle who could not be here today. And 
so the word “I,” the utterance “I” in what I have to say really is 
coming from Mr. Visclosky, and we will have some questions along 
the way. 

The threat of nuclear terrorism is one of the greatest national se- 
curity threats we face today. In its report, the bipartisan 9-11 com- 
mission found that, and I quote, “The greatest danger of another 
catastrophic attack on the United States will materialize if the 
world’s most dangerous terrorists acquire the world’s most dan- 
gerous weapons.” 

Secretary of Defense Robert Gates, who served under both Presi- 
dents Bush and Obama, stated, and again I quote, “Every senior 
leader when you are asked what keeps you awake at night, it is 
the thought of a terrorist ending up with a weapon of mass de- 
struction, especially nuclear.” 

In April 2009, the President committed to an aggressive non- 
proliferation agenda to secure all vulnerable nuclear materials 
worldwide in four years, an objective that I wholly support. The 
2013 budget request professes to support this commitment by pro- 
posing $2.5 billion for the nonproliferation account, an increase of 
$163 million over the 2012 enacted level. However, this increase is 
not to the core program. Rather, it is due to the inclusion of $150 
million for the U.S. Enrichment Corporation and an increase to the 
Fissile Materials Disposition Program, neither of which contributes 
to securing vulnerable materials. 

Mr. Administrator, at your appearance before the subcommittee 
last week, I applauded the hard choices NNSA made in its budget 
request regarding nuclear weapons. However, I cannot do the same 
today. I have yet to be provided with any compelling reason for in- 
cluding the funding for USEC within nonproliferation. Further, I 
must point out that the increase in the account of USEC roughly 
corresponds to the drastic reduction in the Second Line of Defense 
Program. I cannot fathom an explanation that will be satisfactory 
for these changes given the importance of this mission, but I am 
here to listen to your justification. 

Admiral, the 2013 funding request for Naval Reactors funding is 
flat compared to the 2012 enacted levels. This represents a signifi- 
cant change of $144 million below the projected needs outlined in 
your budget last fiscal year. I understand this reduction is enabled 
by the Navy’s decision to defer the OHIO Replacement by two 
years. 
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I look forward to your insights regarding the modified program 
schedule as well as more details on how this initiative has changed 
since last year. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

[The information follows:] 
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Visclosky Statement for the Record at Hearing on FY13 Budget 
for the National Nuclear Security Administration 

March 6th, 2012 

Subcommittee Rankins Member Rep. Peter Visclosky 

Mr. Administrator, it is good to see you again so soon. Ms. Harrington and 
Admiral Donald, welcome. We're all looking forward to your testimony today on 
these important national security issues. Admiral Donald, this will be your last 
appearance before the Subcommittee. I wish you all the best in the next chapter in 
your life and thank you for your service to our nation. 

The threat of nuclear terrorism is one of the gravest national security threats we 
face today. The bipartisan 9/1 1 Commission found that, "The greatest danger of 
another catastrophic attack in the United States will materialize if the world's most 
dangerous terrorists acquire the world's most dangerous weapons." Secretary of 
Defense Robert Gates, who served under both Presidents Bush and Obama, stated, 
"Every senior leader, when you're asked what keeps you awake at night, it's the 
thought of a terrorist ending up with a weapon of mass destruction, especially 
nuclear." 

In April of 2009, the President committed to an aggressive nonproliferation agenda 
to secure all vulnerable nuclear materials worldwide in four years, an objective that 
1 whole-heartedly support. The 2013 request professes to support this commitment 
by proposing $2.5 billion for the Nonproliferation account, an increase of $163 
million over the 2012 enacted level. However, this increase is not to the core 
program. Rather it is due to the inclusion of $150 million for USEC and an 
increase to the Fissile Materials Disposition program, neither of which contributes 
to securing vulnerable materials. 

Mr. Administrator, at your appearance before the Subcommittee last week, I 
applauded the hard choices NNSA made in its budget request regarding nuclear 
weapons. However, I cannot do the same today. I have yet to be provided with any 
compelling reason for including the funding for USEC within Nonproliferation. 
Further, 1 must point out that the increase in the account for USEC roughly 
corresponds to the drastic reduction in the Second Line of Defense program. I 
cannot fathom an explanation that will be satisfactory for these changes given the 
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importance of this mission, but I am here to listen to your justification. 

Admiral, the 201 3 budget request for Naval Reactors funding is flat compared to 
the 2012 enacted level. This represents a significant change - a decrease of $144 
million - to the projected needs outlined in your budget last fiscal year. 1 
understand this reduction is enabled by the Navy's decision to defer the OHIO 
Replacement by two years. I look forward to your insights regarding the modified 
program schedule as well as more details on how this initiative has changed since 
last year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman for the time. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. You did a great job for Mr. Visclosky. And 
let me just say to those of you who are wondering why there are 
so few members in the room. Chairman Rogers made it quite clear 
to all committee members that we were going to get our appropria- 
tions bills out on time. Sometimes people view Congress as being 
somewhat dysfunctional. We want to make sure that the appropria- 
tions process moves ahead as it did pretty well last year. 

To ensure this, we are modeling the process so there are a lot 
of committee meetings going on and members have other commit- 
ments, so there will be people drifting in and out of here. But 
thank you for pitching in for the ranking member. You did an ex- 
cellent job. 

Mr. Administrator, the floor is yours. Thank you for being here, 
and also Secretary Harrington and Admiral Donald. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Olver. Good 
morning again, and thank you for having me back to discuss the 
President’s fiscal year 2013 budget request. As I said last week, 
your ongoing support for the men and women of the NNSA and the 
work they do and your bipartisan leadership an some of the most 
challenging national security work has kept the American people 
safe, helped protect our allies, and enhance global security. 

As you know, earlier this month President Obama released his 
2013 budget. I again want to assure you that NNSA is being 
thoughtful, pragmatic, and efficient in how we achieve the Presi- 
dent’s nuclear security objectives and shape the future of nuclear 
security. We have continuously improved the way we operate and 
we are committed to doing our part in this constrained budget en- 
vironment. 

2013 is a critical time for us as we continue to work on some of 
our most important missions, which is supporting the President’s 
commitment to secure the most vulnerable nuclear material across 
the globe. Our accomplishments in securing plutonium and highly 
enriched uranium around the world have made it significantly 
more difficult to acquire and traffic materials required to make im- 
provised nuclear devices. 

And I am proud to say that we are on track to meet our goals 
to remove or dispose of 4,353 kilograms of highly enriched uranium 
and plutonium in foreign countries, and equip approximately 229 
buildings containing weapons usable material with state of the art 
security upgrades by the President’s fiscal year deadline. 

The defense nuclear nonproliferation budget request provides 
$2.46 billion to continue these and other critical nonproliferation 
and nuclear security efforts. Our continued focus on innovative and 
ambitious nonproliferation security efforts is vital. The threat is 
not gone and the consequences of nuclear terrorism and state pro- 
liferation would be devastating. Detonation of a nuclear device any- 
where in the world would lead to a significant loss of life and over- 
whelming economic, political, and psychological consequences. 

We must remain committed to reducing the risk of nuclear ter- 
rorism and state-placed proliferation. The President’s leadership on 
nuclear security issues and the funding he has requested for 2013 
has sent a clear message around the globe. Just two years ago here 
in Washington, D.C., President Obama along with leaders from 47 
nations began work on one of our most ambitious global security 
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efforts of our time. They committed to the shared nuclear security 
responsibility and mission to keep materials out of the hands of 
terrorists. Later this month, the President and those world leaders 
will again reconvene in Seoul, South Korea, to review progress two 
years after the first summit and to recommit themselves to the 
shared mission, and to prevent nuclear proliferation, essentially to 
evaluate what has happened over the past two years and the chal- 
lenges that they have laid out before us. 

This funding level request represents the American leadership, 
our piece of that work, working with other countries around the 
world. And it sends a signal, I believe, that it is a priority for this 
country and that our work is vital. 

But we know there is no silver bullet solution to this problem, 
and that is why we are looking forward to a multilayered strategy 
to strengthen security of nuclear material around the world by re- 
moving or eliminating it when we can, consolidating it and secur- 
ing it if elimination is not an option, reducing the civilian use of 
highly enriched uranium, particularly for research and medical iso- 
tope productions where low enrichment options exist or can be de- 
veloped, and maintaining our commitment to detecting the smug- 
gling material around the world and movement of material around 
the world. 

We will continue to do research and development to advance our 
technologies to detect this material, as well as being able to track 
nuclear detonations should they occur. We will provide technical 
support and leadership to our interagency colleagues during the ne- 
gotiation and implementation of arms control treaties as we did 
with New START. And we will expand our ongoing efforts to 
strengthen the capabilities of our foreign partners to implement 
international nonproliferation and nuclear security norms such as 
export control, verification, and all the training that is required in 
this particular area, and continue to work with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 

The President’s budget request also keeps focus on our commit- 
ments to eliminate U.S. excess weapons material, and supports the 
Mixed Oxide Fuel Fabrication Facility and waste solidification 
building at the Savannah River site in South Carolina. The re- 
sources committed to the MOX and related activities this year will 
lead to the permanent elimination of enough plutonium for at least 
8,500 nuclear weapons, which will be matched by similar commit- 
ments by the Russian Federation. 

As I said last week, we are not resting on old ideas to solve to- 
morrow’s problems. We are shaping the future of nuclear security 
and we are doing it in a fiscally responsible way. We have elimi- 
nated the line item for the Pit Disassembly and Conversion Facility 
for the MOX program, opting instead for a preferred alternative ap- 
proach to provide feedstock for this facility by utilizing existing fa- 
cilities at the Savannah River site and the Los Alamos National 
Laboratory. 

This approach saves money, but it also represents ways in which 
we are finding efficiencies with the Department of Energy’s Office 
of Environmental Management. We are also here this morning to 
discuss the President’s budget request for NNSA’s Naval Reactors 
Program, as Admiral Donald will detail for you in a minute. 
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NNSA has helped American sailors reach destinations around 
the world safely and reliably for decades. And the $1.1 billion re- 
quest for Naval Reactors will support the effort for OHIO class sub- 
marine replacement and looking at starting the modernization ef- 
fort on key facilities and infrastructure. I will leave it to Admiral 
Donald to explain the specifics on this area for the U.S. Navy. 

Thank you again. I am proud of what we have done, and if I 
could request, Mr. Chairman, Admiral Donald provide a few words 
as well and an opening statement. 

[The information follows:] 
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Statement of Thomas P. D’Agostino 
Undersecretary for Nuclear Security and Administrator 
National Nuclear Security Administration 
U.S. Department of Energy 
on the 

Fiscal Year 2013 President’s Budget Request 
Before the 

House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on Energy and Water Development 

March 6, 2012 


INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Frelinghuysen, Ranking Member Visclosky, good morning and thank you for having 
me here to discuss the President's Fiscal Year 2013 budget request. Your ongoing support for 
the men and women of NNSA and the work they do, and your bi-partisan leadership on some of 
the most challenging national security issues of our time, has helped keep the American people 
safe, helped protect our allies, and enhanced global security. 

Earlier this month. President Obama released his budget for FY13. As you know, due in part to 
the constraints established by the Budget Control Act, this is a time of fiscal austerity. I want to 
assure you that NNSA is being thoughtful, pragmatic, and efficient in how we achieve the 
President’s nuclear security objectives and shape the future of nuclear security. We have 
continuously improved the way we operate, and we are committed to doing our part in this 
constrained budget environment. 

ACHIEVING THE PRESIDENT’S NUCLEAR SECURITY OBJECTIVES, SHAPING 
THE FUTURE 

In April 2009 in Prague, President Obama shared his vision for a world without nuclear 
weapons, free from the threat of nuclear terrorism, and united in our approach toward shared 
nuclear security goals. The President’s FYI3 request for NNSA is $1 1.5 billion, an increase of 
$536 million, or 4.9%, over the FY12 appropriation. The request reaffirms the national 
commitment to his vision, applying world-class science that addresses our nation’s greatest 
nuclear security challenges and building NNSA’s 21 s1 century nuclear security enterprise through 
key investments in our people and infrastructure, including the revitalization of our existing 
facilities. 

We are doing this in a number of key ways. We are continuing our critical work to maintain the 
nation’s nuclear stockpile, and ensuring that, as long as nuclear weapons exist, the stockpile is 
safe, secure, and effective. The FY13 budget provides $7.58 billion for our Weapons Activities 
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account, an increase of 5% over FY12, to implement the President’s strategy in coordination 
with our partners at the Department of Defense. 

The President continues to support our Life Extension Programs including funding for B61 -12 
activities in response to the Nuclear Weapons Council’s (NWC) anticipated approval and entry 
into Phase 6.3 Development Engineering. He has also requested increased funding for our 
Stockpile Systems to support the W78 and W88 life extension study, which 1 discussed with you 
last year. 

The President’s budget also reflects his commitment to completing key dismantlements, with 
$51.3 million requested in FY13 to continue reducing the number of legacy nuclear weapons 
retired from the stockpile. NNSA has previously committed to completing the dismantlement of 
all warheads retired as of FY09 by FY22, and we continue to be on a path to do that. In fact, in 
FY1 1, NNSA completed the dismantlement of the last B53 nuclear bomb, one of the largest ever 
built, ahead of schedule and under budget. We also eliminated the last components of the W70 
warhead which was originally in the U.S. Army’s arsenal. 

Our request for investments in the science, technology, and engineering that support NNSA’s 
missions will ensure that our national security laboratories continue to lead the world in 
advanced scientific capabilities. $150.6 million is requested for our engineering campaign, 
which reflects the need for validation-related testing and surety options required for current and 
future refurbishments; $350.1 million is requested for our science campaign, expanding and 
refining our experiments and capabilities, which coupled to simulation, improves our confidence 
in and broadens the national security application of our predictive capabilities; and $460 million 
is requested for our inertial confinement fusion and high yield campaign, to operate NNSA s 
suite of world-leading high energy density facilities -- National Ignition Facility (N IF), Omega, 
and Z — to support stockpile stewardship in a safe and secure manner. 

The Advanced Simulation and Computing campaign’s request of $600 million is required for the 
continued improvement of full system calculations and metric suites that are essential to annual 
assessments and also to future stockpile changes. Our capabilities directly impact our stockpile 
by generating incredibly sophisticated models against which we can validate our nuclear 
weapons codes. Not only has supercomputing helped us solve some existing questions such as 
energy balance, it also allows us to plan for Issues that impact the future health of our deterrent: 
aging, component lifetimes, and new models for abnormal and hostile environment certification. 
Supercomputing is critical for LEPs and stockpile modernization: the implementation of various 
concepts such as reuse and enhanced multipoint safety are only possible with the power of ASC 
platforms. 

For over a decade, NNSA has been building the science, technology, and engineering tools and 
capabilities needed to take care of the stockpile. We are now entering a time when we will fully 
utilize these analytical tools and capabilities towards the mission of maintaining a safe, secure, 
and effective stockpile and performing the necessary life extension work. These capabilities also 
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provide the critical base for nonproliferation and counter-terrorism work, allowing us to apply 
our investments to the full scope of our mission. 

To support our stockpile and to continue producing the world-class capabilities we need to 
modernize our Cold War-era facilities and maintain the Nation’s expertise in uranium processing 
and plutonium research. This budget includes $2.24 billion to maintain our infrastructure, and 
execute our construction projects. 

The President also requests support for infrastructure improvements necessary to maintain the 
stockpile well into the future. Major efforts include extending the life of enduring facilities 
needed for Directed Stockpile Work (DSW) and ST&E program requirements, construction of 
the Uranium Processing Facility at Y-12, and construction of the TRU Waste Facility at Los 
Alamos National Laboratory. Funding will also provide for the start of construction of the 
Electrical Infrastructure Upgrades project at Lawrence Livermore and Los Alamos National 
Laboratories, and continued construction activities for various projects at Los Alamos and 
Sandia National Laboratories, the Y-12 National Security Complex, and Pantex. The budget 
request also includes the resources we need to ensure a comprehensive physical and cyber 
security posture that provides strong security to support NNSA missions — protecting our nuclear 
materials, facilities, and information. 

However, our nuclear deterrent is only one part of NNSA’s mission. Our nonproliferation 
programs perform an equally critical function. One of our most important missions has been to 
support the Administration's commitment to secure the most vulnerable nuclear material across 
the globe in four years. Our accomplishments in securing plutonium and highly enriched 
uranium around the world have made it significantly more difficult to acquire and traffic the 
materials required to make an improvised nuclear device, and 1 am proud to say that we are on 
track to meet our goals to remove or dispose of 4,353 kilograms of highly enriched uranium and 
plutonium in foreign countries, and equip approximately 229 buildings containing weapons- 
usable material with state-of-the-art security upgrades. 

The Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation budget request provides the $2.46 billion to continue 
these and other critical nonproliferation and nuclear security efforts. Our continued focus on 
innovative and ambitious nonproliferation and nuclear security efforts is vital. The threat is not 
gone, and the consequences of nuclear terrorism and state proliferation would be devastating. 
Detonation of a nuclear device anywhere in the world would lead to significant loss of life, and 
overwhelming economic, political, and psychological consequences. We must remain 
committed to reducing the risk of nuclear terrorism and state-based proliferation. 

But there is no silver bullet solution, which is why we will continue to implement a multi-layered 
strategy to strengthen the security of nuclear material around the world by removing or 
eliminating it when we can; consolidating and securing it if elimination is not an option; 
reducing the civilian use of highly enriched uranium particularly for research and medical 
isotope productions where low enriched uranium options exist or can be developed; and 
maintaining our commitment to detecting and deterring nuclear smuggling. Many of you are 
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familiar with the significant contributions NNSA’s Second Line of Defense program has made to 
the worldwide effort to combat nuclear trafficking. In light of the constrained budget 
environment that we find ourselves in, NNSA has initiated a strategic review of the program to 
evaluate what combinations of capabilities and programs make the most effective contribution to 
national security. 

We will continue to research and develop tools and technologies to detect the proliferation of 
nuclear materials as well as nuclear detonations. We will provide technical support and 
leadership to our interagency colleagues during the negotiation and implementation of arms 
control treaties, as we did with NEW START. We will expand on our ongoing efforts to 
strengthen the capabilities of our foreign partners to implement international nonproliferation 
and nuclear security norms, and support the critically important work of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. We will continue to play a supporting role in the negotiation of Peaceful 
Nuclear Cooperation Agreements (so-called 123 Agreements), which are so crucial for 
achieving our nuclear nonproliferation and trade objectives. 

The President’s FY13 budget request also keeps focus on our commitment to eliminate U.S. 
excess weapons materials and supports the Mixed Oxide Fuel Fabrication Facility and Waste 
Solidification Building at the Savannah River Site in South Carolina. The $569.5 million 
committed to the MOX and related activities this year will lead to the permanent elimination of 
enough plutonium for at least 8,500 nuclear weapons, which will be matched by similar 
commitments by the Russian Federation. We have eliminated the line item for a Pit Disassembly 
and Conversion Facility for the MOX program, opting instead for a preferred alternative 
approach to producing feedstock that is much less costly by utilizing existing facilities at the 
Savannah River Site and Los Alamos National Laboratory. 

In addition, the FY13 budget request gives us the resources we need to maintain our one-of-a- 
kind emergency response capabilities, which allow us to respond to a nuclear or radiological 
incidents anywhere in the world. In FY 1 1 , we were able to assist the US military, military 
families, and the Japanese people by deploying our unique emergency response assets in the 
aftermath of devastating tsunami that affected the Fukushima Daiichi Nuclear Power Plant. 

In response to the President’s concern regarding the threat of nuclear terrorism, which is also a 
key goal within the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review, we have established a new organization that is 
now the focal point for all counterterrorism and counter proliferation activities within NNSA. 
This organization, the Office of Counterterrorism and Counterproliferation, not only provides 
unique technical contributions based on NNSA’s core nuclear science and technology expertise, 
but also is designed to coordinate all nuclear counterterrorism, counterproliferation, and post- 
detonation nuclear forensics related efforts without drastic restructuring. 

In addition, NNSA’s Naval Reactors program directly supports all aspects of the U.S. Navy’s 
nuclear fleet, which encompasses the Navy’s submarines and aircraft carriers, over 40 percent of 
the U.S. Navy’s major combatants. Currently, the nuclear fleet is composed of 54 attack 
submarines, 14 ballistic missile submarines, 4 guided missile submarines, and 1 1 aircraft 
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carriers. Over 8,300 nuclear-trained Navy personnel safely operate the propulsion plants on 
these ships all over the world, and their consistent forward presence protects our national 
interests. Our $1.1 billion FY13 request will support the refueling overhaul for the S8G Land- 
Based Prototype reactor, the design of the OHIO Replacement reactor plant, and recapitalization 
of our naval spent nuclear fuel infrastructure. 

Each of the projects is critical to fulfillment of the Navy’s longer term needs. The S8G Land- 
Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul reactor plant has served Naval Reactors’ needs for research, 
development, and training since 1 978, and the reactor provides a cost-effective testing platform 
for new technologies and components before they are introduced. To continue vital research 
capabilities, as well as train sufficient operators to man the Fleet, the S8G Land-Based Prototype 
Refueling Overhaul must begin in 201 8. The OHIO Replacement reactor plant design continues 
and the FY13 requested amount supports continuing this work to meet the Navy’s revised 
schedule and procurement of reactor plant components in 2019 (to support a 2021 lead-ship 
procurement). We need to recapitalize its naval spent fuel infrastructure in a cost-effective way 
that does not impede the refueling of active ships and their return to operations. The existing 
facility is more than 50 years old, and was never designed for its current primary mission of 
packaging naval spent nuclear fuel for permanent dry storage. 

And finally, $411 million is requested for NNSA’s Office of the Administrator account. This 
funds federal personnel and provides for resources necessary to plan, manage, and oversee the 
operation ofNNSA missions which strengthen U.S. security. 


DOING OUR PART 

We are committed to being responsible stewards of taxpayer dollars. We have taken steps to 
ensure that we are building a capabilities-based enterprise focused on needs and solutions. We 
view this constrained budget environment as an additional incentive to ask ourselves how we can 
re-think the way we are operating, how we can innovate, and how we can get better. 

For example, in close consultation with our national laboratories and national security sites, we 
are adjusting our plutonium strategy by deferring for at least five years construction of the 
Chemistry and Metallurgy Research Replacement Nuclear Facility (CMRR-NF) project at Los 
Alamos National Laboratory and focusing instead on how we can meet our plutonium needs on 
an interim basis by using the capabilities and expertise found at existing facilities. Utilizing 
existing facilities will allow us to meet anticipated near term requirements for plutonium 
operations while focusing on other key modernization projects. Deferring CMRR-NF will have 
an estimated cost avoidance from 2013 to 2017 that totals approximately $1.8 billion, which will 
help offset the costs of other priorities such as Weapons Lifetime Extension programs and other 
infrastructure needs. 
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We have also updated our strategy to stop the spread of dangerous nuclear material as we meet 
the President’s four-year lockdown goal. We have developed an innovative approach to scientist 
engagement tailored for an age when knowledge spreads effortlessly through Google, Facebook, 
and Twitter. 

We are not resting on old ideas to solve tomorrow’s problems - we’re shaping the future of 
nuclear security, and we’re doing it in a fiscally responsible way. However, I want to stress that 
as we make adjustments and look toward the future, our plans are based on the FY13 budget 
request, which give us the resources we need to carry out our mission. Budget uncertainty adds 
cost and complexity to how we achieve our goals. You have been supportive of our efforts in the 
past, I ask again for your help in providing the stability we need to do our jobs efficiently and 
effectively. 

CONTINUOUSLY IMPROVING 

1 would like to acknowledge that 1 have come before you in the past and talked at length about 
how NNSA has been working to change the way we do business. I am proud of the work the 
men and women of our NNSA have done to come together and operate as one. We are defining 
ourselves as a fully integrated enterprise that operates efficiently, is organized to succeed, that 
performs our work seamlessly, and speaks with one voice. 

We are improving everywhere, from our governance model to our network infrastructure, from 
our contracting processes to leadership and development programs. We are improving business 
processes by implementing the ISO 9001 standard, looking toward the future through a 
workforce analysis, and improving efficiency through consolidated contracts. 

We are continuously improving so we are able to do the work the American people need us to 
do, in a time when everyone is looking to do more with less. We are positioning ourselves for the 
next decade by making big decisions focused on the future. 

For example, after more than two years of analysis and outside reviews, we released an RFP for 
the combined management of the Y-12 National Security Complex and Pantex Plant, with an 
option for phase-in of Tritium Operations performed at the Savannah River Site. Combining 
contracts and site offices will allow us to improve performance, reduce the cost of work, and 
operate as an integrated enterprise. We also decided to compete the contract for management 
and operation of Sandia National Laboratories, a move designed to find meaningful 
improvement in performance and reduce cost for taxpayers. 

We have taken other significant steps to continue improving, from top-to-bottom. We created an 
Acquisition and Project Management organization to help institutionalize our commitment to 
improving the way we do business. This move will improve the quality of our work while 
keeping our projects on time and on budget. 

We awarded a Blanket Purchasing Agreement for Enterprise Construction Management 
Services. The BPA will standardize our approach to project management across the enterprise 
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and provide subject matter experts to provide independent analysis and advice related to the 
design and construction of facilities. 

And, importantly, we have institutionalized a culture of safety. Through a unique series of 
Biennial Reviews, including reviews at Headquarters, we have improved nuclear safety across 
our Nuclear Security Enterprise. We have provided objective, value-added information to 
managers that ensure our nuclear safety oversight is consistent and effective. Since the reviews 
began in 2005, we have seen continuous improvement at every site. 

We are also improving the way we work with our partners across the Department of Energy. In 
my role as Undersecretary of Energy for Nuclear Security, I have made better coordination with 
DOE’s Office of Environmental Management and Office of Legacy Management key priorities. 

For example, by partnering with the Office of Environmental Management, we have been able to 
share investments in our current infrastructure at the Savannah River Site. Using H-Canyon to 
eliminate surplus weapons-grade plutonium is a cost-effective approach for producing plutonium 
oxide for the MOX Facility that utilizes current resources and capabilities, and saves jobs. We 
are also taking care to make good use of past investments. For example, 40 grams of curium 
worth $8.8 million that was no longer needed for stockpile stewardship was transferred from the 
Los Alamos National Laboratory to the Idaho and Oak Ridge National Laboratories for use in 
energy R&D and for production of new isotopes. 

We are also working with the Office of Legacy Management to benchmark long-term 
surveillance and maintenance costs. Large closed sites with on-going groundwater issues, such 
as Fernald, Rocky Flats, Weldon Spring, Tuba City, and Mound, may have post-closure 
requirements similar to some of the Savannah River facilities, so we are learning from each other 
by comparing scope and cost to refine our estimates. 


CONCLUSION 

Our mission is vital, and your past support has been key in helping us accomplish it. The FY13 
budget reflects our commitment to keeping the American people safe while continuously 
improving and doing our part in a time of fiscal austerity. We are looking toward the future and 
building an organization that is aligned to succeed. I look forward to working with each of you 
to help us do that. Thank you. 
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National Nuclear Security Administration 
Overview 


Appropriation Summary " b 





(dollars in thousands) 




FY2011 

Current 

FY 2012 
Enacted 

FY 2013 
Request 

FY 2014 
Request 

FY 2015 
Request 

FY 2016 
Request 

FY 2017 
Request 

Office of tile Administrator 

Program Direction 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

398,993 

-5,700 

410,000 

0 

411,279 

0 

418,742 

0 

426,599 

0 

434,848 

0 

444,276 

0 

Total, Office of the Administrator 

393,293 

410,000 

411,279 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 

Weapons Activities Appropriation 








Defense Programs 








Directed Stockpile Work 

1,905,078 

1,873,694 

2,088,274 





Science Campaign 

366,167 

332,958 

350,104 





Engineering Campaign 

142,010 

142,636 

150,571 





Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield Campaign 

478,105 

474,812 

460,000 





Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 

613,620 

618,076 

600,000 





Readiness Campaign 

91,695 

128,406 

130,095 





Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,842,519 

2,004,785 

2,239,828 





Secure Transportation Asset 

251,806 

242,802 

219,361 





Total, Defense Programs 

5,691,000 

5,818,169 

6,238,233 





Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 

232,503 

220, 969 

247,552 





Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 

93,574 

96,120 

0 





Site Stewardship 

104,727 

78,581 

90,001 





Safeguards and Security 








Defense Nuclear Security 

717,722 

695,679 

0 





Cyber Security 

124,231 

126,370 

0 
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hr 

mm 

■M 

■■■ 

Defense Nuclear Security 

0 

0 

643,285 





NNSA CIO Activities 

0 

0 

155,022 





Science, Technology and Engineering Capability 

19,794 

0 

0 





Nabonal Security Applications 

0 

10,000 

18,248 





legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

168,232 

185,000 





Use of Prior Year Balances 

-67,776 

0 

0 





Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-50,000 

0 

0 





Total, Weapons Activities 

6,865,775 

7,214,120 

7,577,341 

7,613,033 

7,755,866 

7,905,841 

8,077,242 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 








Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 

355,407 

354,150 

548,186 

412,622 

420,344 

428,417 

437,719 

Nonproliferation and International Security 

147,494 

153,594 

150,119 

156,363 

167,070 

173,718 

177,490 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 

578,633 

569,927 

311,000 

282,628 

288,026 

293,870 

300,171 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

802,198 

685,386 

921,305 

950,000 

960,000 

975,000 

996,170 

Qobal Threat Reduction Initiative 

444,689 

498,000 

466,021 

485,775 

494,866 

504,371 

515,322 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

55,823 

62,000 

63,138 

64,320 

65,555 

66,978 

Use Of Prior Year Balances 

-2,050 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-45,000 

-21,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,281,371 

2,295,880 

2,458,631 

2,350,526 

2,394,626 

2,440,931 

2,493,850 

Naval Reactors 








Naval Reactors 

986,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-1,00( 



0 

0 

0 

0 

Total, Naval Reactors 

985,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 

Total, NNSA 

10,525,965 

11,000,000 11,535,886 

11,490,692 

11,706,277 

11,932,641 

12,191,343 


a The annual totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense. The amounts included are 
$677,076 in FY 2014; $712,344 in FY 2015; $766,924 in FY 2016; and $781,204 in FY 2017. 

6 FY 2012 Enacted reflects a rescission of $27,300 associated with savings from the contractor pay freeze. Of the 
$27,300, $19,877 was rescinded from Weapons Activities and $7,423 was rescinded from Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation. 
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NNSA Future- Years Nuclear Security Program 3 


{Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2013 

FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 


NNSA 

Office of the Administrator 

411,279 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 

Weapons Activities 

7,577,341 

7,613,033 

7,755,866 

7,905,841 

8,077,242 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,458,631 

2,350,526 

2,394,626 

2,440,931 

2,493,850 

Naval Reactors 

1,088,635 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 

Total, NNSA 

11,535,886 

11,490,692 

11,706,277 

11,932,641 

12,191,343 


3 The annual totals include an allocation to NNSA from the Department of Defense. The amounts included are 
$677,076 in FY 2014; $712,344 in FY 2015; $766,924 in FY 2016; and $781,204 in FY 2017. 
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Office of the Administrator 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


Office of the Administrator 
NNSA Program Direction 

Salaries and Benefits 
Travel 

Support Services 
Other Related Expenses 
Subtotal, Office of the Administrator 
Rescission of Prior Year Balances 
Total, Office of the Administrator 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY 2013 
Request 

282,967 

301,995 

304,474 

16,536 

15,500 

15,500 

22,445 

20,500 

20,500 

77,045 

72,005 

70,805 

398,993 

410,000 

411,279 

-5,700 

0 

0 

393,293 

410,000 

411,279 


Outyear Appropriation Summary by Program 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 

Request j 

Request 

Request 

Request 


Office of the Administrator 

NNSA Program Direction 

Salaries and Benefits 

311,937 

319,794 

328,043 

337,471 

Travel 

15,500 

15,500 

15,500 

15,500 

Support Services 

20,500 

20,500 

20,500 

20,500 

Other Related Expenses 

70,805 

70,805 

70,805 

70,805 

Total, Office of the Administrator 

418,742 

426,599 

434,848 

444,276 
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Weapons Activities 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted a 

Request 


Weapons Activities 

Directed Stockpile Work 

1,905,078 

1,873,694 

2,088,274 

Science Campaign 

366,167 

332,958 

350,104 

Engi neeri ng Ca mpa i gn 

142,010 

142,636 

150,571 

Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield Campaign 

478,105 

474,812 

460,000 

Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 

613,620 

618,076 

600,000 

Readiness Campaign 

91,695 

128,406 

130,095 

Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,842,519 

2,004,785 

2,239,828 

SecureTransportation Asset 

251,806 

242,802 

219,361 

Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 

232,503 

220,969 

247,552 

Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 

93,574 

96,120 

0 

Site Stewardship 

104,727 

78,581 

90,001 

Defense Nuclear Security 

717,722 

695,679 

643,285 

Cyber Security 

124,231 

126,370 

0 

NNSACIO Activities 

0 

0 

155,022 

Science, Technology and Engineering Capability 

19,794 

0 

0 

National Security Applications 

0 

10,000 

18,248 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

Subtotal Weapons Activities 

0 

168,232 

185,000 

6,983,551 

7,214,120 

7,577,341 

Use of Prior Year Balances 

-67,776 

0 

0 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-50,000 

0 

0 

Total, Weapons Activities 

6,865,775 

7,214,120 

7,577,341 


Out-Year Appropriation Summary by Program 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1. The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Directed Stockpile Work 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Directed Stockpile Work 

Life Extension Programs 
Stockpile Systems 

Weapons Dismantlement and Disposition 
Stockpile Services 

Total, Directed Stockpile Work 


{Dollars in Thousands) 


FV 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY 2013 
Request 

248,357 

479,098 

543,931 

651,333 

486,123 

590,409 

57,968 

56,591 

51,265 

947,420 

851,882 

902,669 

1,905,078 

1,873,694 

2,088,274 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1 . The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Science Campaign 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, Science Campaign 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

366,167 

332,958 

350,104 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1. The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Engineering Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, Engineering Campaign 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

142,010 

142,636 

150,571 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1. The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Inertial Confinement Fusion Ignition and High Yield Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, Inertial Confinement Fusion and High Yield Campaign 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

478,105 

474,812 

460,000 


Out- Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1 . The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 



FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 

Enacted 

FY 2013 
Request 

Total, Advanced Simulation and Computing Campaign 

613,620 

618,076 

600,000 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 20 1 3 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1 . The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Readiness Campaign 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, Readiness Campaign 


{Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

91,695 

128,406 

130,095 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1, The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

Operations of Facilities 

1,255,307 

1,281,847 

1,419,403 

Program Readiness 

69,736 

73,962 

0 

Material Recycle and Recovery 

77,493 

77,780 

0 

Containers 

27,820 

28,892 

0 

Storage 

23,945 

31,196 

0 

Nuclear Operations Capability Support 

0 

0 

203,346 

Science Technology and Engineering Support 

0 

0 

166,945 

Subtotal, Operations and Maintenance 

1,454,301 

1,493,677 

1,789,694 

Construction 

388,218 

511,108 

450,134 

Total, Readiness in Technical Base and Facilities 

1,842,519 

2,004,785 

2,239,828 


Out-Year Funding Schedule by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 201 3 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1. The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Secure Transportation Asset 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Secure Transportation Asset (STA) 
Operations and Equipment 
Program Direction 
Total, Secure Transportation Asset 


(Dollars in Thousands) 

FY 2011 FY 2012 FY 2013 
Current Enacted Request 


156,877 144,800 114,965 

94,929 98,002 104,396 

251,806 242,802 219,361 


Secure Transportation Asset - Operations and Equipment 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 



FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Operations and Equipment 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Mission Capacity 

83,718 

84,376 

56,458 

Security Safety Capability 

34,670 

19,986 

22,457 

Infrastructure and C5 Systems 

28,867 

29,449 

24,199 

Program Management 

9,622 

10,989 

11,851 

Total, Operations and Equipment 

156,877 

144,800 

114,965 
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Secure Transportation Asset - Program Direction 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars In Thousands) 



FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 


Current 

Enacted 

Request 

Program Direction 




Salaries and Benefits 

79,644 

82,613 

84,878 

Travel 

8,334 

7,758 

7,216 

Other Related Expenses 

Total, Program Direction 

6,951 

7,631 

12,302 

94,929 

98,002 

104,396 

Total Fulltime Equivalents 

637 

622 

639 


Out Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the F Y 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1 . The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Nuclear Counterterrorism incident Response 
(Homeland Security) a 




Emergency Response (Homeland Security) a 

National Technical Nuclear Forensics (Homeland 

135,429 

136,185 

150,043 

Security) a 

11,446 

11,589 

11,694 

Emergency Management (Homeland Security) 3 

7,494 

7,153 

6,629 

Operations Support (Homeland Security) 3 

8,488 

8,691 

8,799 

international Emergency Management and 

Cooperation 

6,986 

7,129 

7,139 

Nuclear Counterterrorism (Homeland Security) 8 

62,660 

50,222 

63,248 

Total, Nuclear Counterterrorism Incident Response 

232,503 

220,969 

247,552 


Out-Year Target Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1. The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 


1 Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Homeland Security designation. 
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Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Facilities and Infrastructure Recapitalization Program 
Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 
Recapitalization 
Infrastructure Planning 
Facility Disposition 
Total, O&M Facilities and Infrastructure 
Recapitalization Program 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

Current 

FY 2012 
Enacted 

FY 2013 

Request 

77,160 

81,720 

0 

6,494 

9,400 

0 

9,920 

5,000 

0 

93,574 

96,120 

0 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1. The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Site Stewardship 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Site Stewardship 




Operations and Maintenance 




Environmental Projects and Operations 

41,970 

45,191 

46,978 

Energy Modernization and Investment Program 

6,618 

0 

10,262 

Nuclear Materials Integration 

41,169 

33,390 

18,963 

Corporate Project Management 

0 

0 

13,798 

Total, Operations and Maintenance 

89,757 

78,581 

90,001 

Construction 

14,970 

0 

0 

Total, Site Stewardship 

104,727 

78,581 

90,001 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1 . The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Defense Nuclear Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Defense Nuclear Security 

Operations and Maintenance (Homeland Security) 

Protective Forces 

414,166 

418,758 

341,676 

Physical Security Systems 

73,794 

82,783 

98,267 

Information Security 

25,943 

30,117 

34,237 

Personnel Security 

30,913 

37,285 

37,781 

Materials Control and Accountability 

35,602 

34,592 

34,484 

Program Management 

78,183 

75,595 

96,840 

Technology Deployment, Physical Security 

7,225 

4,797 

0 

Total, Operations and Maintenance (Homeland Security) 

665,826 

683,927 

643,285 

Construction (Homeland Security) 

51,896 

11,752 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Security 

717,722 

695,679 

643,285 


Out-Year Funding Profde by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 20 1 3 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1. The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Cyber Security 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

Infrastructure Program 

97,735 

107,374 

0 

Enterprise Secure Computing 

21,500 

14,000 

0 

Technology Application Development 

4,996 

4,996 

0 

Total, Cyber Security 

124,231 

126,370 

0 


Out-Year Funding Profde by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1. The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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NNSA CIO Activities 

Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 20X1 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


NNSA CIO Activities 

Cyber Security (Homeland Security) 

Infrastructure Program 

0 

0 

111,022 

Technology Application Development 3 

0 

0 

0 

Enterprise Secure Computing (Homeland Security) 

0 

0 

14,000 

Federal Unclassified information Technology 

0 

0 

30,000 

Total, NNSA CIO Activities 

0 

0 

155,022 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1 . The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 


5 In FY 2011 and FY 2012 Technology Application Development is reflected in the Cyber Security program. In FY 
2013 funds supporting Technology Application Development were realigned to infrastructure for higher priority 
requirements. Technology Application initiatives are to be supported in the outyears. 
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National Security Applications 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Total, National Security Applications 

Total, Science, Technology and Engineering Capability 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 

0 

10,000 

18,248 

19,794 

0 

0 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


The outyear numbers for Weapons Activities do not reflect programmatic requirements. Rather, 
they are an extrapolation of the FY 2013 request based on rates of inflation in the Budget Control 
Act of 201 1 . The Administration will develop outyear funding levels based on actual 
programmatic requirements at a later date. 
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Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted a 

Request 


Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 

355,407 

354,150 

548,186 

SBIR/STTR [Non-Add] 

[5,579] 

[6,245] 

[11,727] 

Nonproliferation and International Security 

147,494 

153,594 

150,119 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation b 

578,633 

569,927 

311,000 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

802,198 

685,386 

921,305 

Global Threat Reduction Initiative 15 

444,689 

498,000 

466,021 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

0 

55,823 

62,000 

Subtotal of Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,328,421 

2,316,880 

2,458,631 

Use of Prior Year Balances 

-2,050 

0 

0 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-45,000 

-21,000 

0 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,281,371 

2,295,880 

2,458,631 


Out-Year Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dollars in thousands) 


FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 


Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 





Nonproliferation and Verification Research and 
Development 

412,622 

420,344 

428,417 

437,719 

Nonproliferation and International Security 

International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

156,363 

167,070 

173,718 

177,490 

Cooperation b 

282,628 

288,026 

293,870 

300,171 

Fissile Materials Disposition 

950,000 

960,000 

975,000 

996,170 

Global Threat Reduction Initiative 15 

485,775 

494,866 

504,371 

515,322 

Legacy Contractor Pensions 

63,138 

64,320 

65,555 

66,978 

Total, Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 

2,350,526 

2,394,626 

2,440,931 

2,493,850 


6 FY 2012 Enacted reflects rescission of $7.4 million associated with savings from the contractor pay freeze. 

7 FY 2011 total includes international contributions for INMP&C of $300,000 from South Korea, $117,000 from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, $512,076 from Norway, $540,602 from New Zealand, and $5,169,026 from 
Canada. International 

contributions for GTRI include $8,207,791 from Canada, and $499,970 from the Netherlands. 
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Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Nonproliferation and Verification Research and 




Development 




Proliferation Detection (PD) 

229,427 

222,150 

240,536 

Homeland Security-Related Proliferation Detection (Non-Add) 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

125,980 

132,000 

157,650 

Domestic Uranium Enrichment RD&D 

0 

0 

150,000 

SBIR/STTR a [Non-Add] 

0 

[6,245] 

[11,727] 

Total, Nonproliferation and Verification R&D 

355,407 

354,150 

548,186 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 

Request 

Request 

Request 

Request 


Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development 

Proliferation Detection (PD) 

248,312 

252,955 

257,790 

263,369 

Homeland Security-Related Proliferation Detection [Non-Add] 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

[50,000] 

Nuclear Detonation Detection (NDD) 

164,310 

167,389 

170,627 

174,350 

Domestic Uranium Enrichment RD&D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SBIR/STTR [Non-Add] 

[8,446] 

[8,941] 

[9,598] 

[10,461] 

Total, Nonproliferation and Verification R&D 

412,622 

420,344 

428,417 

437,719 


a FY 2011 current appropriation reflects the $5,579 thousand transferred out of the DNN appropriation for 
SBIR/STTR. 
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Nonproliferation and International Security 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 9 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Nonproliferation and Internationa! Security 

Dismantlement and Transparency 

49,207 

0 

0 

Global Security Engagement and Cooperation 

47,289 

0 

0 

International Regimes and Agreements 

39,824 

0 

0 

Treaties and Agreements 

11,174 

0 

0 

Nuclear Safeguards and Security 

0 

54,897 

54,723 

Nuclear Controls 

0 

47,444 

45,420 

Nuclear Verification 

0 

39,969 

40,566 

Nonproliferation Policy 

0 

11,284 

9,410 

Total, Nonproiife raiton and International Security 

147,494 

153,594 

150,119 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Nonproliferation and International Security 

Dismantlement and Transparency 

Global Security Engagement and Cooperation 

International Regimes and Agreements 

Treaties and Agreements 

Nuclear Safeguards and Security 

Nuclear Controls 

Nuclear Verification 

Nonproliferation Policy 

Total, Nonprolife raiton and International Security 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 | 
Request | 

FY 2015 
Request 

FY 2016 
Request 

FY 2017 
Request 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56,999 

60,902 

63,326 

64,701 

47,309 

50,549 

52,560 

53,701 

42,253 

45,147 

46,943 

47,962 

9,802 

10,472 

10,889 

11,126 

156,363 

167,070 

173,718 

177,490 


9 The Nonproliferation and international Security Program implemented a budget structure change starting in FY 
2012. The structure change created a more efficient and clearer program organization with activities aligned along 
functional lines that reflect U.S. nonproliferation priorities and initiatives. The new structure depicts more clearly 
the alignment of people, 

technology, and resources to meet and implement nuclear nonproliferation objectives. 
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International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 ! 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

Cooperation 

Navy Complex 

34,332 

33,664 

39,860 

Strategic Rocket Forces/12th Main Directorate 

51,359 

59,105 

8,300 

Weapons Material Protection a 

93,318 

80,735 

46,975 

Civilian Nuclear Sites 

53,027 

59,117 

60,092 

Material Consolidation and Conversion 

13,867 

14,306 

17,000 

National Infrastructure and Sustainability Program b 

60,928 

60,928 

46,199 

Second Line of Defense 

265,163 

262,072 

92,574 

International Contributions c 

6,639 

0 

0 

Total, International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

Cooperation 

578,633 

569,927 

311,000 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 

Request j 

Request 

Request 

Request 


International Nuclear Materials Protection and Cooperation 

Navy Complex 

39,742 

39,767 

39,843 

39,823 

Strategic Rocket Forces/12th Main Directorate 

14,300 

14,300 

14,300 

14,300 

Weapons Material Protection 8 

54,857 

54,882 

54,958 

54,938 

Civilian Nuclear Sites 

59,972 

59,997 

60,074 

60,053 

Material Consolidation and Conversion 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

National Infrastructure and Sustainability Program b 

46,081 

46,106 

46,182 

46,162 

Second Line of Defense 

47,676 

52,974 

58,513 

64,895 

Total, International Nuclear Materials Protection and 

Cooperation 

282,628 

288,026 

293,870 

300,171 


a Weapons Material Protection was formerly known as Rosatom Weapons Complex. 
b National Infrastructure and Sustainability was formerly known as National Programs and Sustainability. 


e FY 2011 total includes international contributions of $300,000 from South Korea, $117,000 from the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, $512,076 from Norway, $540,602 from New Zealand, and $5,169,026 from Canada. 
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Fissile Materials Disposition 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Fissile Materials Disposition 

U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

U.S. Plutonium Disposition 

200,400 

205,632 

498,979 

U.S. Uranium Disposition 

25,985 

26,000 

29,736 

Subtotal, O&M 

226,385 

231,632 

528,715 

Construction 

575,788 

452,754 

388,802 

Total, U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

802,173 

684,386 

917,517 

Russian Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

Russian Materials Disposition 

25 

1,000 

3,788 

Total, Fissile Materials Disposition 

802,198 

685,386 

921,305 


Out-Year Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


Fissile Materials Disposition 
U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 
Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

U.S. Plutonium Disposition 
U.S. Uranium Disposition 
Subtotal, O&M 
Construction 

Total, U.S. Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 

Russian Surplus Fissile Materials Disposition 
Russian Materials Disposition 
Total, Fissile Materials Disposition 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 
Request 

FY 2015 

Request 

FY 2016 

Request 

FY 2017 
Request 

793,506 

30,058 

908,906 

33,546 

930,967 

33,4S3 

957,881 

30,514 

823,564 

118,661 

942,452 

9,773 

964,420 

2,805 

988,395 

0 

942,225 

952,225 

967,225 

988,395 

7,775 

7,775 

7,775 

7,775 

950,000 

960,000 

975,000 

996,170 
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Global Threat Reduction Initiative (GTRI) 
Funding Profile by Subprogram and Activity 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY 2013 

Current 

Enacted 

Request 


Global Threat Reduction initiative 

Highly Enriched Uranium (HEU) Reactor Conversion 

100,968 

148,269 

161,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

Russian-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

159,031 

147,000 

102,000 

U.S.-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

4,420 

9,000 

5,000 

Gap Nuclear Material Removal 

9,289 

45,731 

61,000 

Emerging Threats Nuclear Materia! Removal 

8,768 

5,000 

5,000 

International Radiological Material Removal 

20,660 

20,000 

8,000 

Domestic Radiological Material Removal 

(Homeland Security) 3 

19,128 

20,000 

19,000 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

221,296 

246,731 

200,000 

Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

BN-350 Nuclear Material Protection 

1,840 

2,000 

0 

International Material Protection 

46,573 

50,000 

50,000 

Domestic Material Protection (Homeland Security) a 

65,304 

51,000 

55,021 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 

113,717 

103,000 

105,021 

International Contributions b 

8,708 

0 

0 

Total, Global Threat Reduction initiative 

444,689 

498,000 

466,021 


11 Office of Management and Budget (OMB) Homeland Security designation. 

b international contributions for GTRI include $8,207,791 from Canada, and $499,970 from the Netherlands. 
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Out-Year Funding Profde by Subprogram and Activity 


Global Threat Reduction Initiative 
Highly Enriched Uranium (HEU) Reactor Conversion 
Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 

Russian-On gin Nuclear Material Removal 

U.S.-Origin Nuclear Material Removal 

Gap Nuclear Material Removal 

Emerging Threats Nuclear Material Removal 

International Radiological Material Removal 

Domestic Radiological Material Removal (Homeland 

Security) 8 

Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Removal 
Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 
BN-350 Nuclear Material Protection 
International Material Protection 
Domestic Material Protection (Homeland Security) a 
Subtotal, Nuclear and Radiological Material Protection 
Total, Global Threat Reduction Initiative 


(Dollars in Thousands) 


FY 2014 
Request 

FY 2015 
Request 

FY 2016 
Request 

FY 2017 
Request 

177,000 

183,000 

185,000 

195,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

95,000 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

8,000 

45,000 

30,000 

20,000 

15,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

195,000 

180,000 

171,000 

163,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52,000 

60,000 

68,000 

73,000 

61,775 

71,866 

80,371 

84,322 

113,775 

131,866 

148,371 

157,322 

485,775 

494,866 

504,371 

515,322 
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Naval Reactors 


Nava! Reactors 
Overview 

Appropriation Summary by Program 


{dollars in thousands) 



Naval Reactors Operations and Maintenance (O&M) 

914,071 

0 

0 

Naval Reactors Operations and Infrastructure 

0 

358,300 

366,961 

Naval Reactors Development 

0 

421,000 

418,072 

S8G Protype Refueling 

0 

99,500 

121,100 

OHIO Replacement Reactor Systems Development 

0 

121,300 

89,700 

Total, Naval Reactors O&M 

914,071 

1,000,100 

995,833 

Program Direction 

39,920 

40,000 

43,212 

Construction 

32,535 

39,900 

49,590 

Subtotal, Naval Reactors 

986,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 

Rescission of Prior Year Balances 

-1,000 

0 

0 

Total, Naval Reactors 

985,526 

1,080,000 

1,088,635 


Out-Year Appropriation Summary by Program 

(dollars in thousands) 



FY 2014 

FY 2015 

FY 2016 

FY 2017 

Naval Reactors 

Projection 11 

Projection 11 

Projection 

Projection 

Naval Reactors Operations and Infrastructure 

384,365 

377,814 

383,719 

396,283 

Naval Reactors Development 

434,306 

426,245 

432,449 

446,609 

S8G Prototype Refueling' 

123,327 

125,522 

127,760 

130,054 

OHIO Replacement Reactor Systems Development' 

91,350 

92,975 

94,634 

96,333 

Program Direction 

49,670 

52,400 

54,159 

56.096 

Construction 

25,373 

54,230 

58,300 

50,600 

Total, Naval Reactors 

1,108,391 

1,129,186 

1,151,021 

1,175,975 


a The Conference Report of H R. 2055 Military Construction and Veterans Affairs, and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Act, 2012 establishing new funding controls for Naval Reactors: Naval Reactors Operations and 
Infrastructure, Naval Reactors Development, S8G Prototype Refueling, and OHIO Replacement Reactor Systems 
Development. 

b FY 2013, FY 2014 and FY 2015 includes an allocation to Naval Reactors from the Department of Defense's (DoD) 
Research, Development, Testing and Evaluation (RDT&E) account entitled "NNSA PROGRAM SUPPORT". The 
amounts included for Naval Reactors from this DoD account are FY 2013 $5.8 million; FY 2014, $2.0 million; and FY 
2015, $0.9 million. 

c Due to the Budget Control Act of 2011 the outyear funding for S8G Prototype Refueling and OHIO Replacement 
Reactor Systems Development is under review and will be updated at a later date. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Absolutely. I just want to find out whether, 
Madam Secretary, are you going to put your oar in the water here, 
too? I want to make sure that you 

Ms. Harrington. I will defer to the expert. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay. Admiral Donald, the floor is yours. 
Thank you. 

Admiral Donald. Chairman Frelinghuysen, Mr. Olver, thank 
you very much for the opportunity to testify before you today on 
the Naval Reactors fiscal year 2013 budget request. I would also 
like to thank you for your support in allowing your committee 
members to recently visit our facilities in New York to see some of 
the work done firsthand by our laboratories and training facilities. 

My budget request is for $1.1 billion and the funding provides 
the resources required for the day-to-day work associated with a 
safe and reliable operation of 104 nuclear reactor plants, plants 
which provide power to more than 40 percent of the U.S. Navy’s 
major combatants, 11 aircraft carriers, 72 nuclear-powered sub- 
marines, including the most survivable leg of our nuclear deterrent, 
14 ballistic missile submarines. 

The fiscal year 2013 budget also reports the President’s national 
security strategy with continued development of the OHIO class re- 
placement submarine and stewardship of our naval nuclear infra- 
structure. As you know, the Department of Defense has decided to 
delay the OHIO replacement submarine by two years. Our fiscal 
year 2013 request reflects that shift and supports the Navy’s re- 
vised ship-building schedule while ensuring the continuity of our 
sea-based strategic deterrent. 

The budget further provides funding for the land-based prototype 
refueling overhaul, a critical aspect to the development of the life 
of the ship core for the OHIO class replacement. Core manufac- 
turing, development and demonstration for a life of the ship core 
will be performed as a part of this project. By constructing the re- 
placement core for the prototype with technologies planned for the 
OHIO class replacement, we will mitigate technical cost and sched- 
ule risk to that vitally important ship construction program. 

And finally, resources are requested for the recapitalization of 
the aging nuclear spent fuel handling infrastructure at the Naval 
Reactors Facility in Idaho. As you have recalled from previous tes- 
timony, we remain in compliance with the 1995 Idaho Settlement 
Agreement for movement of fuel from wet storage to dry storage, 
and ultimately for disposal. While working to meet this commit- 
ment to the people of Idaho, that aging infrastructure must also 
support the demands of a very challenging refueling schedule for 
the nuclear-powered fleet, including the refueling of the NIMITZ 
class aircraft carriers. 

Mr. Chairman, the Naval Reactors’ budget request for fiscal year 
2013 is consistent with the control set out in the Budget Control 
Act of fiscal year 2011. However, funding in the out years between 
fiscal year 2014 to 2017 is less than the Naval Reactors’ validated 
requirements. Within these constraints, my first priority must be 
to safely sustain Naval Reactors’ fleet support and regulatory over- 
sight mission within our baseline funding, followed by the contin- 
ued progress on three major projects: OHIO replacement, land- 
based prototype refueling overhaul, and recapitalization of the pro- 
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gram’s Spent Nuclear Fuel Handling Facility. Within the Budget 
Control Act funding constraints I cannot deliver these very impor- 
tant projects and maintain the proven standards of oversight and 
technical support that will continue to ensure nuclear fleet safety 
and effectiveness. 

Given the vital importance of our nuclear ships, the growing 
challenges of both a high operational tempo and an aging fleet, and 
the grave consequences of even the perception of eroding day-to-day 
standards and support, I must apply limited available resources to 
sustaining today’s nuclear fleet, which prevents me from pro- 
gressing on new projects absent some additional funding. As a re- 
sult, the fiscal year 2013 budget will maintain the land-based pro- 
totype overhaul to be executed in 2018. 

It will not support the recapitalization of the spent fuel handling 
infrastructure in time to support the existing plan of record for the 
refueling of CVN 73 USS George Washington. We are currently re- 
viewing options as workarounds but all options will include some 
additional cost and risk. I will keep the committee apprised of that 
analysis. 

In addition, I am forced to further defer maintenance and facili- 
ties work, plus some decontamination and decommissionings across 
my laboratories. I have made these decisions with a full under- 
standing of the impacts, and I judge them to be prudent in the cur- 
rent fiscal environment. And I sit here today before you, recog- 
nizing that this subcommittee must write its bill under some 
daunting fiscal constraints, more so than in decades. 

Prior to initiating the new projects in 2010, I embarked on a 
large-scale strategic alignment of funding as well as significant ini- 
tiatives that have streamlined our support infrastructure and 
gained cost savings and efficiencies such as combining the mainte- 
nance and operations contract for my two laboratories. As you con- 
sider the many competing priorities before your subcommittee, I re- 
spectfully ask that you consider the contributions our program 
makes every day to our national security, and be required to make 
well into the future to meet our strategic objectives. 

Before I close, I would like to note an important milestone for 
Naval Reactors in the nuclear-powered Navy. This year marks the 
final deployment of the world’s first nuclear-powered aircraft car- 
rier, USS Enterprise. Commissioned in 1961, Enterprise will deploy 
for the very last time starting this month. No other ship better il- 
lustrates the success and evolution of the nuclear-powered Navy 
like Enterprise. 

Over her service life she has been a part of history from the 
Cuban missile crisis to Vietnam, from Operation Joint Endeavor in 
Bosnia and Southern Watch in the Persian Gulf, to Operation En- 
during Freedom in 2001. More recently, Enterprise deployed to the 
Persian Gulf and Mediterranean supporting operations against So- 
mali pirates and enforcing the No Fly Zone over Libya. After her 
final deployment, Enterprise will begin her inactivation in Novem- 
ber of 2012. 

As you commented earlier, this is likely my last time to testify 
before your subcommittee since this year I will complete my tour 
as the director of Naval Reactors. It has been my privilege to work 
with you and I thank you and your members of your committee for 
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all that you have done for Naval Reactors. Any success that we 
have enjoyed has been in part a result of your support and your 
stewardship of what we have done. So I thank you personally for 
all that you have done for the program. 

A written statement has been submitted along with Adminis- 
trator D’Agostino’s for the record, and I look forward to responding 
to any questions that you may have. 

[The information follows:] 
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Statement of Admiral Kirkland Donald 
Director, Naval Reactors 
National Nuclear Security Administration 
U.S. Department of Energy 
on the 

Fiscal Year 2013 President’s Budget Request 
Before the 

House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on Energy and Water Development 
March 6, 2012 


The request for this appropriation is SI. 089 billion; an increase of almost one percent over the 
FY 2012 appropriation. The program directly supports all aspects of the U.S. Navy's nuclear 
fleet, which encompasses the Navy’s submarines and aircraft carriers, over 40 percent of the U.S. 
Navy’s major combatants. Currently, the nuclear fleet is comprised of 54 attack submarines, 14 
ballistic missile submarines, 4 guided missile submarines, and 1 1 aircraft carriers. Over 8300 
nuclear-trained Navy personnel safely operate the propulsion plants on these ships all over the 
world, and their consistent forward presence protects our national interests. At any given time, 
about half of these ships are at sea. 

201 1 was a successful year for Naval Reactors. The nuclear-powered fleet surpassed 148 million 
cumulative miles safely steamed, providing the Navy with a consistent forward presence, capable 
of rapid response to emerging world events. The endurance, forward-presence, and instant 
readiness enabled by nuclear propulsion plants were on full display during Operation Odyssey 
Dawn, with deployed submarines launching over half of the initial salvo of cruise missiles, just 
one of this year’s 57 submarine missions of significance to national security. Naval Reactors has 
also surpassed important milestones in the OHIO Replacement reactor design, including 
sufficient completion of design and manufacturing development of core materials to support the 

2012 core materials decision. In Idaho, the Program loaded its 50 th spent fuel dry storage 
canister, with a third of the Navy’s current spent fuel inventory now ready for shipment to a 
permanent repository. Finally, as highlighted by the commissioning of the USS CALIFORNIA 
(SSN 781) and the christening of the PCU MISSISSIPPI (SSN 782), VIRGINIA-Class 
submarines are consistently delivered under-budget and ahead of schedule. Throughout all these 
significant efforts, Naval Reactors also contributed to the relief in response to the tragic 
earthquake, tsunami and resultant events at the Fukushima Dai-ichi nuclear power plant in Japan. 

Continued safe and reliable Naval nuclear propulsion requires that Naval Reactors maintains the 
capability to anticipate and respond to small problems before they become larger. The technical 
base and laboratory infrastructure allows thorough and quick evaluation of technical issues that 
arise from design, manufacture, operation and maintenance with technically-sound dispositions, 
ensuring crew and public safety without unnecessarily restricting the important missions of our 
nuclear powered-ships. Through careful collection and meticulous technical analysis of fleet 
operational and inspection data, and rigorously engineered designs, as well as prudent 
maintenance and modernization, the Program maintains a record of over 60 years of safe and 
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effective operations. Uncompromising and timely support of the nuclear fleet continues to be the 
highest priority for Naval Reactors. This focus will prove even more important as the nuclear 
fleet, whose oldest ship, USS ENTERPRISE (CVN 65), recently celebrated her 50 th birthday, 
continues to increase its average age. Day-to-day activities include oversight and operation of 
two laboratories across multiple sites, including a prototype site with two operating reactor 
plants, and a spent nuclear fuel processing and handling facility. This budget funds all required 
facilities, maintenance, capital equipment, compliance, and remediation for these facilities. The 
work at these facilities enables complete lifecycle support for every nuclear-powered warship, 
from construction through inactivation. Technical work is conducted in areas such as structural 
mechanics, electrical engineering, nuclear engineering, materials science, reactor servicing, 
chemistry, and spent fuel management. 

In addition to fleet support, Naval Reactors has embarked on important new projects: namely, the 
refueling overhaul for the S8G Land-Based Prototype reactor, the design of the OHIO 
Replacement reactor plant, and recapitalization of our naval spent nuclear fuel infrastructure. 
Each of the projects is critical to fulfillment of the Navy’s longer term needs. 

The Budget Control Act of 201 1 established discretionary caps, which are delaying several of the 
Administration’s nuclear modernization initiatives. Of the three new projects, only the S8G 
Land-Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul remains on the originally envisioned schedule that 
was presented to Congress last year. The Prototype reactor plant has served Naval Reactors’ 
needs for research, development, and training since 1978, and the reactor provides a cost- 
effective testing platform for new technologies and components before they are introduced to the 
Fleet. Equally important, it provides an essential, hands-on training platform for the fleet’s 
reactor plant operators, every one of whom qualifies on an operating reactor before their 
assignment to a submarine or aircraft carrier. To continue vital research capabilities, as well as 
train sufficient operators to man the Fleet, the S8G Land-Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul 
must begin in 2018. This budget fully funds the FY13 effort required for the upcoming refueling 
overhaul of the S8G Land-Based Prototype. The new prototype reactor core work will be used 
to test the manufacturability of new core materials required for the OHIO Replacement 
submarine. 

The OHIO Replacement reactor plant design continues and the FY13 requested amount supports 
continuing this work to meet the Navy’s revised schedule and procurement of reactor plant 
components in 2019 (to support a 2021 lead-ship procurement). This represents a two-year delay 
compared to the schedule presented to Congress last year, which the Navy considers the best 
balance between BCA constraints and operational risk. The current OHIO-Class ballistic missile 
submarines are reaching the end of their operational life and will begin to retire in 2027. Naval 
Reactors is designing and developing a life-of-ship core to ensure continuous and credible 
strategic deterrence, as well as enable substantial cost savings. The planned life-of-ship core will 
have a longer reactor life than any previous core, and will eliminate the need for a mid-life 
refueling, enabling the Navy to reduce maintenance requirements by shortening the mid-life 
overhaul. This increased SSBN operational availability will reduce strategic deterrence 
submarine procurements by two. Full funding for this program is crucial to support designing, 
building, and testing of systems for a new design of a nuclear reactor plant on the identified 
schedule. Completion of this work drives the overall design maturity of the reactor plant, which, 
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as demonstrated by the successful construction of VIRGINIA-Ciass submarines, is vital to 
minimizing risk and cost during component procurement and ship construction. The request is 
sufficient for OHIO Replacement development through FY13 and we are working with DOD to 
address the out-years. 

Finally, the Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project is needed to maintain the capability to 
manage naval spent nuclear fuel in a cost-effective way that does not impede the refueling of 
active ships and their return to operations. This project includes receipt, inspection, processing, 
packaging, and secure dry storage. The existing facility is more than 50 years old, and was never 
designed for its current primary mission of packaging naval spent nuclear fuel for permanent dry 
storage. Although the current Expended Core Facility continues to be maintained and operated 
in a safe and environmentally responsible manner, it no longer efficiently supports the nuclear 
Fleet. Uninterrupted receipt of naval spent nuclear fuel is vital to the timely refueling and return 
of warships to full operational status. Due to the fiscal constraints of the Budget Control Act, 
Naval Reactors is reviewing the schedule for the SFFIP and developing a revised profile. Delays 
past 2020 will require the procurement of additional M-290 shipping containers to store CVN 
fuel until it can be unloaded at a new facility. These additional containers will be procured using 
Department of the Navy funds at an estimated cost of $200 million. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay. Thank you very much, Admiral. 
Madam Secretary, any comments? 

Ms. Harrington. No, thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We not only salute you, obviously we salute 
the Enterprise and all those sailors that manned her for decades. 
A remarkable contribution to our national security. And both Mr. 
Visclosky and I serve on another committee and there are eight re- 
actors on it. 

Admiral Donald. That is correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And I understand, although this is not in 
my question script, but this decommissioning is going to take five 
years. Is it a five-year plan? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir, for the defueling part it. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes, defueling. But there is a lot of work 
to be done. Somebody asked me, and actually Mr. Dicks, who, un- 
fortunately, has announced his retirement, did pose this question 
to our Defense Appropriations Committee because we had the CNO 
there as well as the substitute for the Marine Commandant. Why 
does it take five years, and how complex is the disassembling of 
that remarkable ship? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Five years? Is this normal? 

Admiral Donald. Well, it is hard to characterize it as being nor- 
mal since this is the first one that we have 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Is that what you would anticipate? 

Admiral Donald. It is. It is if you look at what needs to be done 
for the defueling portion of it, and that goes from fiscal year 2012 
until fiscal year 2017, the preparations to get the plant ready for 
the defueling operation on eight reactors, and then the actual re- 
moval of the fuel itself in preparation for tow to the West Coast. 

We have a detailed schedule, a resource-loaded plan. That plan- 
ning is well underway now and five years is the right time to be 
able to do all of that work. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is quite a lot of money up front as I re- 
member. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Why is that? 

Admiral Donald. Over the course of the 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Because normally if you are going to do it 
over five years, you spread it over five years. 

Admiral Donald. Normally when we contract for something like 
that, a contract for the defueling, it is a single contract for the five 
years and we pay it, you know, all the money up front as a part 
of the defueling program. And if you are looking over the total of 
the program for that 5 years, it is about $1.3 billion all totaled to 
do that. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes, the comment was made and I am get- 
ting very tired of the expression, “constrained resources.” 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We have got to come up with something a 
little better, “fiscal climate” or something. 

Admiral Donald. Certainly. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Since you have never done this before, is it 
out of the ordinary to put that much money up front, the whole 
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load, as opposed to spreading it over five years? And given the en- 
vironment that you are in 

Admiral Donald. Sure. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Why would those resources be 
spread over five years instead of up front to begin with? 

Admiral Donald. I would say two things. It is in keeping with 
what we have traditionally done for such large-scale programs as 
refueling overhauls of the aircraft carriers, which are large cost 
items, and that you issue a contract and you pay for that contract 
at the time of issuance and then you execute the work. 

The other thing that I would say is that we want to make sure 
that once we start into this that we can continue to progress with 
dispatch. You do not want to necessarily have to stop in the middle 
of the evolution when you have fuel being removed from this air- 
craft carrier. Once you start, you need to run it to completion. 

So whether that funding is up front or done in some other fash- 
ion, once you start it, you have to finish it, and then be ready to 
move the ship to its final 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Thank you for clarifying that. Admiral, pre- 
viously you projected your needs to grow $150 million this year for 
the development of the OFIIO replacement reactor systems. This 
year, your budget request instead includes a $31.6 million de- 
crease. As you know, this program has been a shared priority be- 
tween this subcommittee and your program for years. 

I understand that the Department of Defense has decided to 
delay, as has been mentioned on many, many occasions, the first 
ship procurement by two years. What are the reasons for the 
delay? And will this delay, and I think most importantly, result in 
any temporary gaps in our deterrence posture or the operational 
availability of our submarine fleet? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir, the delay really reflects an overall 
Navy review of the ship-building programs and overall acquisition 
programs, whether they be ship-building or aviation. And it was 
balancing the available resources to the strategic needs of the 
Navy, certainly as seen through the lens of the strategic review 
that was conducted by the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
it was an attempt to balance those resources, recognizing that 
there was going to be some risk in many different programs. This 
happens to be one where determined that some risk could be taken 
and could be mitigated if you get out into the further use. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is a risk that you personally have re- 
viewed. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And, obviously 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. They sought your input. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I mean, there were a lot of things 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Should we say, I will not put it on the 
chopping block, there are a lot of things that have been delayed 
sometimes because of cost overruns and 

Admiral Donald. Yes. Yes. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Issues relating to the littoral 
combat ship issue. 

Admiral Donald. Sure. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But this is something which you have had 
your hands on, obviously, the administrator has, and 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. There is nothing here that weakens our 
posture or the ability of our submarine fleet to operate the way it 
should be. 

Admiral Donald. I believe we are going into this with eyes wide 
open. And if you want to characterize the risk associated with it, 
the delay of two years will result in a period of time in the 2029 
to 2041 timeframe when the force structure, the numbers of ships 
for the OHIO class, and the strategic deterrent will drop below 
what the combatant commander’s requirements are. What the 
numbers are or the Navy’s numbers are for the numbers of plat- 
forms, 12 is what the specified number for ships are to meet the 
combatant commander’s requirements. We will drop below that 
number during that period of time. It would be about 10 ships dur- 
ing that period of time. 

Again, it is recognized that there will be some challenges associ- 
ated with operation availability during that time, not unlike what 
we are seeing today with the exception that it will be an older fleet 
at that time, but that is something we understand. We understand 
the importance of sustained maintenance on those ships to ensure 
that they are ready to meet that mission, that we preserve them 
so they got their full life extension, the number of years of life. So, 
again, we understand what it is we have bought into, we under- 
stand that there are risks and we are putting measures in place 
to make sure that risk is mitigated. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We are counting on you. We are all too fa- 
miliar with that expression the “tyranny of distance”. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And I must say when we had the CNO in 
and his Marine counterpart the other day, we were not, I think, as 
well reassured as we should have been that we are going to have 
the fleet that we need. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Not only surface, but submarine, the silent 
fleet. 

Admiral Donald. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And so, we hope that this has been thought 
out and you are giving us assurance it has been thought out. 

Admiral Donald. It has been, and, again, it is not 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. A lot of territory to cover. 

Admiral Donald. Not without risk, that is 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I know sometimes people say that the Chi- 
nese, it will take generations for them to catch up to us, but if they 
are mending a lot of submarines, maybe not with our capability, 
sometimes numbers in the overall equation do matter. 

Admiral Donald. Numbers do matter. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. They do matter. 

Okay, Mr. Olver. Thank you. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Olver. Well, my impression is that you may have a good 
many more questions about the OHIO replacement issue, so, I will 
leave that mainly to you, but I cannot help but comment — no, 
maybe I will make a couple of comments. When you 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You are the ranking. You can say anything 
you want. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Olver. When you, Mr. Chairman, are questioning the five- 
year decommissioning, is that likely to be a five-year decommis- 
sioning for each one of these nuclear power plants that we have to 
deal with or is that only going to be for the aircraft carriers? 

Admiral Donald. This particular program is unique to ENTER- 
PRISE, which is one of a kind. It is an eight -reactor plant ship and 
the five years reflects that particular ship. 

Submarines, we have a long history of inactivation of submarines 
and those are much shorter, and so 

Mr. Olver. Okay, all right. I was going to comment that in the 
utility industry, the decommissioning seems to go on forever. In the 
weapons system, in the defense system, you have places that you 
park the radioactive materials pretty automatically. They have 
been created over time. We have not quite figured out what to do 
with it, and, so, the first of the nuclear reactors for the utility pur- 
poses was in my district. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Olver. And was decommissioned back in the early 1990s, 
and they still have the waste material, the highly radioactive waste 
material sitting onsite. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Olver. Because we have not been able to figure out where 
to put it. So, this decommissioning process in its totality to actually 
deal with where the waste is going to be, it takes a lot longer time 
and we will have to figure out exactly where over that long time 
the naval reactor high-level waste will go, as well, will we not? 

Admiral Donald. Well, our spent nuclear fuel, when we remove 
it from the ships, its rail shipped to Idaho and the expended core 
facility, the expended core facility recapitalization project refers to 
that location where we take that. 

We are under obligation to the State of Idaho to move that spent 
fuel out of wet storage, where most of it is today, into dry canister 
storage, which we are doing as we speak, and it ultimately moves 
out of Idaho. But the plan as we go, yes, sir, we have a long-term 
plan to comply with the Idaho agreements. However, it is well un- 
derstood absent Yucca Mountain or some other land repository for 
the ultimate disposal of this fuel, it will remain in the dry storage 
and in the Idaho facility until we come to a resolution on that. So, 
we do have an issue at the end of Idaho agreements in 2035 as to 
where that spent fuel will actually go, but it is in a safe and secure 
location right now. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Olver, will you yield just for a minute? 

Mr. Olver. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I want to assure you that Mr. Simpson will 
be here shortly. [Laughter.] I can hear a drum beat out in the hall. 

Mr. Olver. I should not have raised the question. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. No, I think it is absolutely appropriate. I 
mean, these are agreements that need to be examined, and I am 
sure that if you do not, he will. Thank you for yielding. 

Mr. Olver. All right. I do not know what the timeframe here is 
given you and I; we seem to be having quite a good conversation 
already. But I will go on to a different thing, Mr. Administrator. 

Last year, your budget request indicated you would continue to 
ramp up the Second Line of Defense program in spending by nearly 
$1.8 billion over the 5-year period. This year, you have adopted a 
huge cut and I think probably it was the subcommittee itself that 
urged you to do something like this in part there. You have adopt- 
ed a huge cut to this program, cutting the request by 65 percent 
and providing only $317 million over the 5-year planning period. 
This is an abrupt and major change in direction. 

I look at the 5-year items and now it looks as if we are talking 
about $50 million to $60 million a year or thereabouts, whereas it 
was previously talked about as somewhere between $250 million 
and $500 million per year. So, why have you proposed such a major 
shift in the strategy and give us some insight into what activities 
you will conduct this year as you are shifting that strategy? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Mr. Olver, that is a great question and happy 
to answer it. I would also, with your permission, ask Anne Har- 
rington, Ms. Harrington, to add on after I am done, if I could, 
please. 

I want to assure you, the committee, and our folks out that are 
implementing our Second Line of Defense Program that it is and 
remains an important component of our overall strategy. I men- 
tioned in my opening statement about the idea of multilayering. 
That is not just good enough to secure material and protect it and 
account for it at all times, it is important for us to be able to detect 
the transfer of the material around, and the Second Line of De- 
fense Program is an important element of that. 

We are not abandoning Second Line of Defense Program. We are 
taking the opportunity in this very difficult budget environment to 
set back, take an opportunity and refocus, and take a look at our 
program in making sure that we have the right strategy and that 
we are implementing it correctly with the Department of Home- 
land. 

What we are going to do with the resources we are requesting 
in fiscal year 2013 is to make sure that we have the right sustain- 
ability efforts and the get the right operational characteristics on 
our program. The program has been widely successful. It has im- 
plemented radiation-detection equipment in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of locations around the world, land, water crossing, seaports, 
and airports. And instead of just pressing forward to get large 
numbers of detectors out there, we are taking this opportunity to 
pause and look and making sure things are integrated and see how 
things move forward. We also in this constrained budge environ- 
ment want to make sure we focus on getting the job done with re- 
spect to the President’s commitment with his global leaders on se- 
curing material. 

I will ask Anne to add to my question because she runs the ac- 
tual program itself in great detail. 
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Ms. Harrington. Yes. Mr. Olver, thank you very much for the 
question. 

So, as the administrator said in his opening remarks, we do be- 
lieve in a multilayered strategy. Right now, we are extremely fo- 
cused on what we consider first line of defense: getting to the mate- 
rial at its origin or removing it and bringing it back here or to Rus- 
sia. So, that is the four-year effort. 

Mr. Olver. Well 

Ms. Harrington. The Second Life of Defense, yes? 

Mr. Olver. You say you still believe in the multilayered pro- 
gram. 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Olver. Now, last year, you were talking about a program 
that would be completely in place at some 650 border sites and 100 
megaports by the year 2017. Now, either you changed how many 
megaports and how many border sites you really want to do or the 
multilayered program means that there are different kinds of 
things that you want, that you thought you wanted to do, and are 
now thinking that some of these are not as effective as others. 

Can you give us some insights as to what is somehow being 
knocked out or is it both a reduction in the total number of sites, 
megaports and border sites, or do you intend to do only parts of the 
multilayer, how ever many layers there are, and do only some of 
them, which you have somehow assessed to make sure that those 
are the ones that are most effective at succeeding with what your 
goal is? 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. We are trying to both address the vul- 
nerable material to secure, remove, eliminate that material. That 
is the four-year effort. So, some of the shift is due to ensuring that 
we have the funding available for those activities because we be- 
lieve that that is the primary pathway to reducing risk to the 
United States of terrorists ever securing that material and using 
it in a weapon. 

The second line of defense, of course, is aimed at reducing the 
risk from nuclear trafficking. So, much of our attention for the past 
10+ years has been on Russia because Russia is where much of the 
materials that could be vulnerable is located. So, last year, toward 
the end of the year, we completed 383 air, sea, and land border 
crossings with radiation-detection equipment in Russia, helped 
them establish a consolidated control system, as I say, full partner- 
ship with Russia. We have both contributed in equal shares to the 
project. They have now taken full control as of the end of next year 
of sustainability for this project. This has gone very well. 

We have also worked on the countries surrounding Russia, but 
we thought it was appropriate at this point to take a step back and 
reassess where we are going to work next, how we are going to do 
that, and what kinds of partnerships, and particularly with what 
technologies. There are new technologies that may become avail- 
able in the not too distant future, one of which has actually caused 
quite a bit of excitement in the scientific community. It comes out 
of Lawrence Livermore Laboratory, and if it is commercially-pro- 
ducible, if it is something that can be produced on industrial scale, 
it could be a game-changer in this field, which may mean we do 
not have to go with these big, very obvious detectors that we tend 
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to install. We could be much more subtle. We could, perhaps, de- 
ploy systems in a way that make it more difficult for someone try- 
ing to evade a system to do so. 

We are looking at mobile systems, we are looking at hand detec- 
tors, we are looking at a variety of technologies and working in 
partnership with our other agencies and international partners to 
assess what combination of customs, border security, law enforce- 
ment do we need to engage to make these efforts work to the abso- 
lute maximum effect for the minimum amount of money. We will 
do a number of significant things in 2013 under that program. 

Mr. Olver. Well, I can relate somewhat to that because there 
used to be computers that took up the size of this room. 

Ms. Harrington. Exactly. 

Mr. Olver. And we now have far greater power in a laptop 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. Than was in those original computers. 
So, this technology can be moving very quickly. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. Well, I am glad then to see that you are reassessing. 
We will see where we go next. 

Ms. Harrington. Right, and we are looking at an opportunity 
where we might have been able to install tens of detectors, with 
this new technology, perhaps hundreds. So, again, it could be a 
game-changer. But I also want to point out that we have not yet 
defined the 2014 to 2018 project trajectory for this program that 
will be done during the course of this year as we do this evaluation 
and determine what the best future path will be. 

Mr. Olver. I think I have in front of me a list of what it may 
be, but that may be subject to substantial change. 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Olver. Because that is what you are saying. 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I think Mr. Olver and I would like to both 
get back into this after Mr. Alexander has had an opportunity. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. 

Ms. Harrington. Okay. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Alexander, thank you for being here. 

Ms. Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and good morning. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Good morning. 

Mr. Alexander. I just wanted to make a statement that I would 
just like to take a moment to recognize that good work that Ms. 
Harrington is doing with NNSA. She has been to our office on occa- 
sions to talk to my staff and me about different things and upgrade 
us on the MOX project. We appreciate you giving us that knowl- 
edge. I would particularly like to thank two of your associates, Pete 
Hanlon and Kelly Cummins. They have been to see us and have 
brought us up to speed. We appreciate the way that they conduct 
their business and overall, we are happy with the progress that is 
being made at the MOX project, and we are confident in the direc- 
tion that you are taking that project. And we hope that you will 
continue keeping the lines of communication open, let us know 
what we can do to help facilitate that and look forward to working 
with you and your staff. Thank you. 
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Ms. Harrington. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Compliments are always welcome, I think. 
[Laughter.] I am sure they are well-earned. 

Now, I want to get back with Mr. Olver and he can jump right 
in, as well, to the issue here, and I know you have an interesting 
portfolio. I was intrigued by your comment about Russia stepping 
up to the plate. Now, we have made substantial investments. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Considerable investments. Have the Rus- 
sians matched those? 

Ms. Harrington. They have in several different areas. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. In terms of dollars and cents? 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes, in terms of personnel, purchasing equip- 
ment, installation, and real sustainability, and I have been to visit 
this consolidated response center that they have set up and it is 

very impressive. And they are professional 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It has been a few years since I was over 
there, but, initially, we put quite a lot of largess into these projects, 
and I was not sure whether they had substantially done the same 
type of investments. 

Mr. D’Agostino. I would say 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Administrator? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Mr. Chairman, if I could also add 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You have the floor. 

Mr. D’Agostino. In at least my recent visits in Russia, Anne’s 
folks have done a remarkable job and our Russian colleagues, as 
well. Fifty-fifty cost share arrangements on detector equipment. We 
help with the installation, of course, but they have committed to 
the sustainability of these all on their own, out of their own secu- 
rity programs. We find strong support by the people that run the 
security facilities to maintain, sustain these facilities. It is not 
enough just to install the detectors, you actually have to operate 
them, use them, maintain them, and it does require resources. 
They have committed to doing that and they are full partners in 
this area. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So, you can assure us that the cost-sharing 

can actually be validated, that they are actually 

Mr. D’Agostino. It is 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I mean, sometimes people claim 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Under the best of cir- 
cumstances that they are doing things. 

Mr. D’Agostino. We have arrangements, different arrangements 

with different agencies. The federal 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. There are different sites. 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. From evaluations. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And so, we are taking a look at 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. What they are claiming to do 
for us. 
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Ms. Harrington. And the border crossings 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. For themselves, I should say, 
and for 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Nuclear security worldwide. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. Well, the border crossings are fairly trans- 
parent because you can physically see 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. 

Ms. Harrington. And we know what we have paid for and we 
know what they have paid for. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But there are other sites 

Mr. D’Agostino. We have Ministry of Defense sites. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Substantial, yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. We have worked with the Russian Ministry of 
Defense. I have had the opportunity personally to review the Min- 
istry of Defense sites. Because of the sensitivity of these sites, we 
rely on different ways to confirm that they are being maintained, 
but everything that we have seen so far is 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So, some have described this situation as 
trying to determine exactly what they are contributing as a chal- 
lenge. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You are saying there have not been issues 
of challenging their contributions? 

Mr. D’Agostino. In fairness, I mean, there are different chal- 
lenges depending on which agency we are talking about. Mostly, 
the challenges, I mean, this is not a matter of just United States 
walking in any particular time saying 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Right, yes, access is rather limited as I re- 
member. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Absolutely. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Considering what we have put down on the 
table and assisted them. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And there are obviously other sites where 
they are doing things where we have no access at all. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Just one comment and then I will go to Mr. 
Olver because it has taken a little bit of his space in his question. 

I serve on the Homeland Security Subcommittee, and sometimes 
I really wonder how you interact. You talked about multilayers. 
Maybe you have multilayers, but we have a huge bureaucracy here. 
There seem to be many hands on the deck here. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I am not sure those hands are particularly 
well-linked, but I happened to have a briefing, and can you assure 
me that the Department of Homeland Security is wedded to what- 
ever you are doing and that systems are talking to one another 
around here? 

Ms. Harrington. We have a very close relationship with Home- 
land Security and particularly with DNDO. We 
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Mr. D’Agostino. That is Domestic Nuclear Detection Organiza- 
tion. 

Ms. Harrington. Domestic Nuclear Detection Organization. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. There is some sort of a directorate, is 
there? 

Ms. Harrington. There is. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. But we coordinate both on the detection 
issues as well as on radiological source security, training, and 
across a broad area. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I have a degree of discomfort. I just want 
to make sure that everybody is of working together here. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. If I could add 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Give me a little higher level of reassurance. 

Mr. D’Agostino. General Bob Kehler as a strategic command in 
Omaha has 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I am focused somewhat more on obviously 
the domestic-ish issue of how you 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, I want to describe his responsibility for 
combatting weapons of mass destruction, and in this effort, he has 
brought together the Department of the Energy, the Department of 
Homeland Security, the Department of Defense Organizations, be- 
cause there are more than one that works in this particular area. 
And we are looking very closely at making sure that — Warren 
Stern runs the Domestic Nuclear Detection Office in DNDO. He is 
an active participant in this group, and we are keenly focused on 
the fact that we do not want to duplicate efforts across depart- 
ments because, obviously, that does not make any sense. We do not 
want to compete with each other on this wide breadth of work be- 
cause we have to make sure that it all makes sense. 

So, Bob Kehler has worked very hard to help pull together kind 
of a framework on this front. We have had a number of sessions 
already at the leadership level and Ann does the same thing with 
her colleagues at Defense Reduction Agency and will be bringing 
in the DHS organization into that effort. We had what we call 
bridging meetings to bridge these organizations together. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I am all for bridging. 

Ms. Harrington. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I want to make sure that 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. You have your money and 
Homeland Security has its money. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. That somehow we are taking a look at 

Ms. Harrington. Right. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Making sure we do not dupli- 
cate technology and things of that nature. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Olver. 
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Mr. Olver. Well, I guess I will take the bait 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. And continue this one for a bit. 

Ms. Harrington. Okay. 

Mr. Olver. I also serve on the Homeland Security Subcommittee, 
and we just had a hearing the other day where these issues of bor- 
der-crossings and ports of entry came up there, and, clearly and ob- 
viously, in greatly different contexts. They are all border crossings 
across our borders into the U.S. and I was thinking of these 650 
border sites and 100 megaports. That was the goal. But I think 
what I understand is that you had 383 sites, was not that the num- 
ber you mentioned? 

Ms. Harrington. That is just in Russia. 

Mr. Olver. I realize that. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. That is just in Russia. 

Ms. Harrington. Just in Russia. 

Mr. Olver. Those are just sites in Russia. 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. So, our work is 

Mr. Olver. Now, does that include some border sites and 
megaports? 

Ms. Harrington. Our work is all outside the United States. 

Mr. Olver. All outside the United States. 

Ms. Harrington. Outside of the United States, correct. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. 

Ms. Harrington. So, we are trying to keep material from mov- 
ing into the United States. 

Mr. Olver. So, the definition of megaports, how many megaports 
are seaports and how many megaports are airports in your plan- 
ning mode? 

Ms. Harrington. Currently, megaports only covers seaports. 

Mr. Olver. Then what are you doing with the airports? Are they 
just viewed as border sites? 

Ms. Harrington. They are. Currently, they are. 

Mr. Olver. How many of those sites are airports in Russia? How 
many of those 383 are airports in Russia? 

Ms. Harrington. I would have to get the count. It would cover 
any airport that has international connections. So, I would need to 
get the exact number, but, certainly, the ones in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, et cetera. 

Mr. Olver. So, they are border sites in the sense that their 

Mr. D’Agostino. Move out. 

Ms. Harrington. Right, that people could leave from there and 
come to the United States. 

Mr. Olver. Okay, okay. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. So, they may be. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. Ah, well, that is helping me a good deal in under- 
standing what we are talking about here if I know that it is all out- 
side the country. 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. Homeland Security does domestic 
issues and we 

Mr. Olver. But you must have a bunch of megaports. 
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Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. If you had 100 megaports, they are all over the place. 
How many of those are in place? 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. Right now, I believe it is 42 are in 
place. 

Mr. Olver. Forty-two? 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. Of the 100 that have been identified. 

Ms. Harrington. That were originally identified, right. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. Well, now, does this program as you are now 
conceiving it, does this then in its reduction, does that mean you 
are going to not go up from the 42 that are already there and com- 
pletely implement them and the sites in Russia? How many sites 
are there outside Russia? I am thinking here the other major dan- 
ger place for nuclear materials has to be Pakistan. How do you deal 
with Pakistan? 

Ms. Harrington. Well, Pakistan is its own special case. One 
could also argue that Iran is another source. 

Mr. Olver. Yes, but they do not yet have nuclear materials. 

Ms. Harrington. Well, they do have 

Mr. Olver. Not weapon grade materials. 

Ms. Harrington. Not that we know. 

Mr. Olver. We hope. 

Ms. Harrington. Not that we know. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, if I could mention just Pakistan. I think 
the Pakistanis are very serious about nuclear security. Anne’s folks 
work very closely with their counterparts on detecting the illicit 
trafficking of nuclear technologies and nuclear and radiological ma- 
terials. Anne’s folks have also implemented a program with the 
Pakistanis in the Port of Kazan. It was what we call a secure 
freight initiative port, which is putting radiation detectors there. 
So, they take nuclear security very seriously and they are partners 
in this particular effort to detect the illicit trafficking. 

You had asked earlier about kind of the ratio. I did not ask for 
the ratio specifically, but how many in Russia and how many in 
other countries? Of the 420 sites or so that have been completed 
internationally, about 260 were in Russia and about 161 I have in 
my notes are in other countries. So, the work in Russia was the 
initial slice of work that was started and that is essentially fin- 
ishing up due to the cooperation. Now the effort is to kind of ex- 
pand these 

Mr. Olver. You realize that you have contradicted by about 120 
sites what Ms. Harrington was saying was the number of sites in 
Russia, which was 383. 

Ms. Harrington. Right. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Was that 300 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Okay. 

Ms. Harrington. Total. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Total. Oh, total, total sites. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. I was talking about the land border crossings. 
So, this is a sub-element of the total. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. Right. 
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Mr. Olver. All right. Do we assume that we do not have a prob- 
lem with any leakage of nuclear materials out of France and Eng- 
land? And then how do you deal with India and China? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I think that every country that takes nuclear 
security responsibly and very seriously, which I know the French 
and the UK does, never assumes that we have got the problem 
solved. We do not assume that we have the problem solved here. 

Mr. Olver. Do we have any sites in those nations? 

Mr. D’Agostino. There are 

Mr. Olver. Or do we not feel we need sites in those nations? 

Mr. D’Agostino. We work very closely with the French and the 
British. They have radiation detector equipment installed, and I 
believe also the UK partnered with the United States for a Secure 
Freight Initiative port in their seaport in Portsmouth, as well, a 
number of years ago with the Department of Homeland Security. 
So, that was a joint effort between the Department of Homeland 
Security and the NNSA to work on the Secure Freight Initiative 
port in the UK. 

But, you know, I can assure you and the committee that I have 
regular contact with my counterparts in these other countries, and 
we are very clear about the kind of work we do. They are very clear 
about the kind of work they do. We are very confident that they 
have a robust program and take this as seriously as we do, as with 
the Russians that have come up to speed and have really dem- 
onstrated their resolve in this particular area. 

But anybody that does this kind of work for a living, whether it 
is in the Naval Reactors Program, whether it is part of my organi- 
zation that deals with the weapons activities, whether it is on the 
civilian side, knows that this is an area of constant vigilance. And 
so we do not assume that we have it all solved, but that is why 
we keep going after it. 

Mr. Olver. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think I have explored almost 
more than I ever wanted to know. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, that is one of the benefits of being a 
ranking member, is that you are not going to be constrained by 
time limitations. 

Mr. Olver. But I do want to say there is some numerical dif- 
ference between what the two of you are saying. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes. I was probably talking about a subset of 
what Ann was talking about, but we would be glad to provide de- 
tails for the record on the actual numbers themselves, the 650 and 
the 100, as you described earlier, and what we have done towards 
the 650 and the 100 ports. 

Mr. Olver. Well, then, one last question on this point. How 
many does this new budget direction anticipate you are actually 
going to deploy from this old goal of 650 and 100 megaports? Have 
you any idea about that or is that still up in the air, in flux? 

Ms. Harrington. Right now we need to finish the analysis that 
we are conducting right now. It will most likely be a reduced num- 
ber, but that reduced number will be backed by some serious think- 
ing. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Great. We will get back, since we have the 
benefit of Admiral Donald here, to this institutional memory. And 
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of course, the Department of Defense is taking a look at a lot of 
its procurement programs and high classes of, obviously a top pri- 
ority. And I think the committee in a bipartisan way has been sup- 
portive, and we are still trying to get the cost down to, what is it, 
$4.9 billion per boat? Is that right? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah. 

Admiral Donald. That is the target. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. That is the target. With the delay and, your 
having to somewhat contribute to the bottom line here, do you fore- 
see any fundamental reconsideration of the requirements by the 
delay? 

Admiral Donald. No, sir. Not as a result of the delay itself. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah. Instinctively, when you put some- 
thing off for two years new technology, new bells and whistles, 
things that are important to our national security emerge. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. From the perspective of Naval Reac- 
tors, we worked very hard in the concept development phase to try 
and identify those specific areas that we considered to be the most 
fruitful from a point of view of inserting new technology, and those 
were really in two areas. It was in the life of the ship core because 
we not only saw that as helpful in minimizing the amount of time 
that these valuable platforms spend in port for their maintenance, 
for their refueling, and the importance to the nation that they have 
the operational availability resulting from that. That was one. 

The second one was from a stealth point of view, which is one 
of the important security aspects of this platform. Being at sea, 
undetectable. If you look at the long-term or the future, what can 
we do today to best ensure that this ship remains essentially invul- 
nerable its life? And the most important area we saw and we still 
believe this to be true today is to make sure that that ship is as 
quiet as it can possibly be. Technology that you have to build in 
up front, and that is where we focus, for instance, on the electric 
drive system to go into this ship. 

So, other than those two areas we continue to evaluate are there 
other things we want to do? And the answer to that is no. We are 
satisfied where we are. We are focused on trying to drive the cost 
of the propulsion plant in areas that were not advancing from a 
technology point of view, leveraging what we have learned off of 
VIRGINIA and the FORD class and complementing that with the 
advanced technologies in those two specific areas. 

So, I feel very comfortable that we have got the right areas tar- 
geted. Now, we have got to execute and drive the cost out to the 
extent that we can. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It will be remarkable when it is launched, 
I am sure. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But we deal with the Department of De- 
fense as set for a lot of programs, and this is one we support. Cer- 
tain cost reduction goals 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And it is almost like DOD/OMB. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. I mean, there is almost an Office of Man- 
agement and Budget requirement that, certain goals be met. What 
happens, if those goals cannot be met and would that, in fact, fig- 
ure into the fundamental reconsideration of the requirements that 
you have somewhat outlined? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. If you look at the range of the OHIO 
class replacement, the cost that we are talking about per platform 
that we have been challenged to meet is between $5.6 billion and 
$4.9 billion per platform. 

Now, over the life of the ship, it would take into consideration 
a learning curve as you build more of these things that become 
more proficient at it, to try and achieve more cost savings, but 
again I get back, we feel reasonably confident and by the time we 
go to construction on this ship 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So when you talk about construction, what 
is the timeline here? It seems to be a little bit fluid here, to say 
the least. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. But two-year delay implies a 2021 au- 
thorization for the first ship. What that means, if you back that up, 
is that I have to start purchasing the long-lead equipment, the 
heavy equipment for the reactor plant, not later than 2019, typi- 
cally two years in advance. You back up from there, we have got 
the design work that has to go into building those components and 
the integration into a propulsion plant 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And then you have, obviously, what you re- 
ferred to earlier. And this is true with a lot of ships, surface and 
submarine operations and maintenance? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I assume the submarine has what we call 
a tail, right? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. Absolutely. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Which you have got to know, like an air- 
craft, how much it is going to cost to maintain. 

Admiral Donald. Absolutely. Yes, sir. That is a part of the up- 
front design, to try and minimize the amount of maintenance that 
the ship needs over its life, to make sure that it can meet the com- 
mitments that it has to. All of that goes into it, and again I believe 
that from a point of view of technical feasibility from achievability 
based on what we have learned through the VIRGINIA program, 
which has been a successful program. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, the VIRGINIA program was supposed 
to put out two VIRGINIA class subs every year. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This year, is it one? 

Admiral Donald. In fiscal year 2011 it was two, fiscal year 2012 
it is two. It remains at two per year, with the exception of fiscal 
year 2014. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah. 

Admiral Donald. We go down to one that year, and that ship — 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Why is that? 

Admiral Donald. That was, again, part of the overall consider- 
ation of the ship-building plan, resources 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. That is sort of the gist of my question here, 
are there any upcoming milestones or decisions for the larger ship 
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reduction that might impact your planning and resource require- 
ments? I mean, there are a lot of moving parts here, yours being 
one that we are particularly focused and interested in. 

Admiral Donald. No, sir. I mean, we 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Pushing forward. 

Admiral Donald. The ship-building plan as it exists today, I 
mean, you know, it can certainly, with fiscal constraints and such 
things as sequestration and issues of that sort, could have some 
impact on it. Obviously 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Would have a pretty catastrophic impact. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. It would, but absent that the program 
as it exists today, again, I am confident we can execute that. It is 
certainly not without challenge to be able to deliver that ship at 
that cost, but we understand what the challenge is and we are 
working as hard as we can to make sure that we meet it. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. There have been a few people who have 
suggested we have a whole array of programs, but yours is pretty 
essential. This nuclear deterrent is something that we 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. Strongly believe in. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And we are supportive of and you have de- 
voted your lives to. There has always been some talk, which I think 
worries me, about canceling the program. That is not going to hap- 
pen, I hope. 

Admiral Donald. No, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. That is not something that we want to see 
here. So, what you want 

Admiral Donald. No, sir. And to my knowledge, that has not 
been discussed in an official form. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay. There has been some talk in that re- 
gard. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But the subs that we have now, you know, 
we cannot keep them going forever. This is something we need to 
get working on right now. 

Admiral Donald. Right. Yes, sir. In my view that would be cata- 
strophic. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Correct. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay. Mr. Olver, are you ready for some 
more? 

Mr. Olver. Well, you have opened another question, you went 
back to it, and so now I am ready to delve into it here. Because 
now I am a little bit confused. 

How many OHIOs are there? 

Admiral Donald. The OHIO class consisted of 18 ships origi- 
nally. 

Mr. Olver. And how many are left? 

Admiral Donald. Four of those, the first four, have been con- 
verted from their strategic deterrent mission to become guided mis- 
sile-shooting submarines. SSGNS as we call them. Those are no 
longer a part of the strategic deterrent. 

Mr. Olver. So there are only 14 left? 
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Admiral Donald. Fourteen are left. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Olver. Okay, that is fine. How many VIRGINIAs have been 
authorized? 

Admiral Donald. Well, authorized we have, let us see, we have 
delivered eight, with a ninth coming up here this year. We started 
in fiscal year 2011, two per year. And how many were authorized 
again? I would have to — let me get a specific answer. I think it is 
12 . 

Mr. Olver. Total? 

Admiral Donald. So far, yes, sir. It is a 30-ship class. 

Mr. Olver. A 30-ship class? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Olver. Total 30. That is the planning horizon on the part 
of the Navy? 

Admiral Donald. That is correct. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Olver. Thirty, okay. 

Admiral Donald. And those replace the ships that are retiring. 

Mr. Olver. When you say two, one was delivered last year in 
2011, did you say? 

Admiral Donald. That is correct. 

Mr. Olver. One VIRGINIA class? 

Admiral Donald. We had one delivered last year, the USS CALI- 
FORNIA was delivered last year. Two were authorized for the 2011 
budget. 

Mr. Olver. There is a planning horizon, but then an authoriza- 
tion with specific numbers, the sum total, at least in your planning 
horizon, is at the 30 level? 

Admiral Donald. It is a 30-ship class, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. Let me just ask you, the ones that were au- 
thorized last year, when will they be commissioned? Is that a long 
period of time? Five to eight years? 

Admiral Donald. Five years. 

Mr. Olver. Five years at least? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. Our target right now is a 60-month 
cycle from commencing construction with authorization until deliv- 
ery. The most recent ship delivered in 64 months, I believe it was, 
and we are moving towards 60 months now. 

Mr. Olver. I will get confused in my own numbers, eventually 
here. But in the case of the OHIOs, when was the first commis- 
sion? And when was the last commissioned? 

Admiral Donald. The first one was around 1979, 1980. The last 
one was commissioned in the mid-1990s, I think it was 1996. 

Mr. Olver. So from 1980 to 1995, say, is roughly right? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Olver. If any of this — I mean, hopefully nobody is taking 
notes about that. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, actually they are. They take plenty of 
notes, yeah. No, I think these are questions that need to be exam- 
ined. Would you yield to me? 

Mr. Olver. Sure. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Is the administration considering further 
reducing the size of our ballistic missile submarine fleet because of 
this environment we are in here? 
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Admiral Donald. The program of record right now calls for 12 
SSBNs, with the OHIO replacement going from 14 to 12. There is 
a period of time during the transition when the OHIOs are coming 
offline and the new class are coming online when we will dip below 
10, but that is a recognized risk associated with the 2-year delay. 
But right now, the plan still remains at 12 SSBNs. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So if you will continue to yield here, if the 
Naval Reactors is not able to get the performance improvements it 
needs out of its new reactor designs to provide for a life of the ship 
core, does this drive back the number of replacement submarines 
that will need to be procured by the Navy? 

Admiral Donald. The rationale from going from 14 to 12 was 
that we would deliver on a life of the ship core, and eliminating the 
refueling that would occur in the midlife that occurs today on the 
OHIO class. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This is because of the design? 

Admiral Donald. That is correct, and that would imply that 
more ships would be necessary to meet the requirement for having 
ships at sea and ships available for the strategic mission. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Olver, excuse me. Thank you for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. Olver. Well, that just opens up a different question on my 
part, which is we started with 18 of the OHIOs, which are now 
down to 14. We did not need the other four, we already converted 
them to some other purpose. 

Admiral Donald. Correct. 

Mr. Olver. We have 14 left. We have at most only 8 or 9 of the 
VIRGINIAs in place, so the total fleet is something like 23. There 
may have been a time when the VIRGINIAs were already coming 
online before or at about the same time we were converting some 
of the OHIOs. 

Do you think we still are thinking about building a total of 30 
VIRGINIAs? And, at the same time, going on and building another 
12 of a more modern fleet? Are we in a worse military position now 
than we were when this whole business started out toward the 
middle of the Cold War, toward the end of the Cold War? 

There was the build up of the OHIOs, it was during the Reagan 
Administration. 

Admiral Donald. Right. If you look at fleet size right now, and 
I think what is missing from the conversation so far is the fact that 
while we are building VIRGINIA class submarines, older classes, 
the LOS ANGELES class submarines, are coming off 

Mr. Olver. But they are not nuclear? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. They are. 

Mr. Olver. Oh, really? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Olver. We have older submarines than the OHIOs? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. The LOS ANGELES class started 
coming on service in 1973, with the last one of those built in 1995. 
If you go back and look at the end of the Cold War in the 1990 
timeframe, when we were at our peak, we had approximately 100 
attack submarines and 41 — no, there were already 40 or so SSBNs. 
Today, we have 54 attack submarines and 14 SSBNs. 

If you go out and look as the LOS ANGELES class 
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Mr. Olver. But the 100 that you had that long ago were much 
less capable than any of the 

Admiral Donald. They, in fact, were less capable, that is true. 
The ships we are building today are better. 

Now, if you project out to 2026 timeframe, as a result of the older 
submarines coming offline and the VIRGINIAs coming online — 
older ones coming off faster because we built them faster, the new 
ones coming online slower because we are building them slower — 
the SSN force structure will get down to 39 ships in around 2026. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Olver. Sure. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And then all the while where we are doing 
what we are doing 

Admiral Donald. Yes. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen [continuing]. The Russians are developing a 
new submarine class, are they not? 

Admiral Donald. The Russians have a new 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And when we talk about capabilities 
here 

Admiral Donald [continuing]. Ballistic missile submarine on 
service, and they have a new attack submarine that has just come 
on service, and the Chinese continue to build submarines at an ag- 
gressive rate. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. A pretty aggressive rate. 

Admiral Donald. An aggressive rate, correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes, and they have some nuclear, right? 

Admiral Donald. They do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But most of them are diesel. 

Admiral Donald. Most are diesels, but they are bringing nuclear 
onboard. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. The sheer number is the issue here. 

Admiral Donald. Correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It should cause a fairly high degree of anx- 
iety. Mr. Olver, excuse me. Thank you for yielding. 

Mr. Olver. Should it cause great anxiety on the part of China 
and Russia and the U.S., all of us. What about others? The oldest 
of the LOS ANGELES, now — I was trying to draw myself a list of 
what is in the fleet. 

Admiral Donald. Right. 

Mr. Olver. But I did not realize that there were much older ones 
than the ones that — are still operating. Are you still replacing their 
reactors? 

Admiral Donald. The 

Mr. Olver. Or are those sort of going out of business as their 
fuel cycle is complete? 

Admiral Donald. The LOS ANGELES class, the first of half of 
that class, they did not have what we call a life of the ship core. 
So, most of those — many of those 

Mr. Olver. But all the new ones are supposed to have a life of 
ship core. 

Admiral Donald. The second half of the class, the 31 ships in 
the second half of the class, all had life of the ship cores. So, those 
are just continuing to deplete and their life is determined by their 
hull life, which is 33 years. So, they retire at the 33-year point and, 
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typically, they are typically running low on fuel. So, it works that 
both of them — that is when they reach obsolescence. 

Mr. Olver. What is the hull life of the OHIOs? 

Admiral Donald. The OHIOs right now is 42 years, 42 to 44, it 
depends on the operational life of the ship. That was extended from 
about 35 years based on some additional analysis. 

Mr. Olver. So those that were built in the middle 1990s have 
a hull life that goes on until at least 2030? 

Admiral Donald. They start coming offline in 2027. 

Mr. Olver. 2027. So they are going to be there; they are begin- 
ning to come offline in 2027. 

Admiral Donald. Correct, right. 

Mr. Olver. Which sort of fits with the idea that you have au- 
thorization for the replacements, the platforms at 2021, and com- 
missioning is some years later. 

Admiral Donald. Correct. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Olver. It still is a possibility. So, the two years have not lost 
you anything because the lifetime of the OHIOs still goes — they 
must start to come offline by late 2020s. 

Admiral Donald. 2027, that is correct. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. Now for replacement of nuclear reactors, for 
refueling of nuclear reactors, those that are not lifetime, we do not 
have any yet that are online that are lifetime. Is that right? 

Admiral Donald. No, sir. We have the 

Mr. Olver. VIRGINIAs are lifetime? 

Admiral Donald. Quick summary. The LOS ANGELES class 
that are in the fleet today all have life of the ship cores. The 
SEAWOLF class, there are three of those. They have life of the 
ship cores. The OHIO class have a midlife refueling, so at approxi- 
mately the 20-year point or so they go in and have a midlife refuel- 
ing. The VIRGINIA class are life of the ship cores for 33 years. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. I do not think I need a total 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You do not need any more encouragement. 

Mr. Olver. I was done anyway. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. Olver. 

Mr. Olver. You want your turn? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Okay. Well, thank you. Since Ms. Har- 
rington is here, I want to focus on North Korea. There have been 
reports that North Korea has agreed to stop nuclear tests, uranium 
enrichment, long-range missile launches, and allowed checks by 
nuclear inspectors, and to resume disarmament talks. These are 
encouraging developments. I have heard the Secretary of State 
weigh in, and obviously with a note of caution. 

NNSA has previously performed work in North Korea, verifying 
the shut-down of nuclear facilities there. How did we leave it when 
we left? And how would you characterize where we are now? When 
you left Dodge, when you left North Korea, where were you? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Maybe I will start. When we left we had taken 
down the cooling tower with the North Koreans. That was the 
tower that provided the cooling for their reactor. This was the reac- 
tor that was involved in production materials, obviously for a par- 
ticular program. And also, you know, we just had a few people 
there working with the North Koreans in this particular effort, and 
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then there was a period of time. The exact year escapes me. It was 
a few years ago, when we were told to leave and we left, of course. 

Since that time, just the recent news of course is very encour- 
aging. Previously in our budget request we had resources — we had 
requested resources to be able to put together containers and the 
right tooling because there was going to be the question after you 
shut down the reactor and you want to de-fuel it, and then the fuel 
has to go somewhere. And it is a very involved process, and Ms. 
Harrington and folks do this and work with other countries and do 
this regularly. So, we were called to assist in that effort. 

Because there was this pause, we have not asked for those re- 
sources in the fiscal year 2013 request. The recent developments, 
of course, happened after our budget was submitted and proposed 
and was released publicly three or four weeks ago. So, if things 
progress we will obviously have to be nimble on our feet here and 
work with the committee on that. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We need to be realistic here. I served on 
the committee during the Clinton administration and we, you 
know, agreed to follow the direction of, the administration and the 
State Department. There were some lessons to be learned, but we 
need to think positively. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And I think any outreach must take into 
consideration all the talk about what the new leader might do to 
establish his reputation. This is not a bad signal coming from 
North Korea. 

Ms. Harrington. Correct, and we are in very tight coordination 
with our colleagues at the State Department. Rose Gottmoeller, 
who is now Acting Under Secretary, my counterpart Tom Country- 
man, Madelyn Creedon at the Defense Department, about how we 
will move forward. I think we are all in agreement right now that 
we are at the end of a beginning. The negotiation of the food pack- 
age is underway. 

We have a very long way to go before we would, I think, be on 
the ground for nuclear issues again, but we have offered the full 
resources that we can provide to our colleagues at the State De- 
partment for technical backup on this, and we are ready to go back 
in if necessary. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, thank you. I want to shift gears. No 
hearing would be beneficial without talking about the MOX fuel 
fabrication facility. So, here we go. 

So, your five-year plan shows almost a billion dollars in oper- 
ating costs for the MOX facility, not including project start-up costs 
for the facility that are funded as “other project costs” in the con- 
struction project. 

Buried in the project details, we have noticed a major change in 
the estimated annual costs of operating this facility. Your reported 
annual operating costs have ballooned to $500 million a year, over 
2 V 2 times the cost projected just 2 years ago when you stated they 
would be only $185 million per year. To make matters worse, your 
request states that the current estimates “should be considered 
preliminary.” 

Can you explain what is driving these costs up so substantially? 
And what do you think the ultimate cost will be? 
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Mr. D’Agostino. These earlier presidential budget requests pro- 
vide a projection out to the future on what we think the annual op- 
erating costs will be. These were done in advance of the construc- 
tion experience that we have had, the understanding of the com- 
plexities associated with getting the right kind of people to operate 
the facility. The environment and the nuclear environment in this 
country has changed dramatically over the last few years. In many 
respects, what we have realized is that a nuclear-qualified operator 
is a precious commodity. Admiral Donald knows this, because of 
many of the folks, frankly, that end up in a commercial side end 
up being trained under the program. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We know that the Naval Reactors trains a 
lot of remarkable people that go into the private sector. 

Admiral Donald. And the public sector. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yeah, I was one that did not make it into the 
private sector. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We thank you, too, for many years, more 
than six years. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is the longest-standing representative. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Thank you, sir. The challenge we have with 
these projections is that we are still projecting five years from now 
what it will cost to operate this facility. The MOX facility, as early 
as 2013 will begin looking at kind of some cold start-up operations, 
which is not really full-up operations, and then begin hot oper- 
ations in the 2016 to 2018 timeframe. So, we are still projecting out 
five years from now. 

But one thing we have learned is that we are going to have to 
compete very severely, very strongly to get the right kind of people 
to operate this facility. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Getting the right people to operate the fa- 
cility is related to controlling the cost growth or does that fall into 
your shop? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, I am competing in the market for these 
people. It does not fall completely under my shop. There is recently 
a construction project just across the river at Plant Vogtle, which 
is drawing a lot of talent. We are competing to retain our people 
on the MOX project itself. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I think many of us are happy with what is 
going on over there. I think that is a good endorsement. I am 
pleased that the administration was there to endorse that. 

Mr. D’Agostino. I agree 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Basically, and a new generation of reactors, 
you know. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. A new generation of reactors and a 
new generation of operators for the resurgent nuclear industry. 

We happen to be on the front end of that, leading with respect 
to what essentially I would call the non-military side of the equa- 
tion. This is why these costs are — we believe some of these costs 
are going up. 

I do not believe that is the full extent of the increase in dollars 
that we have in our budget. I will have to get back to you, because 
you described multi-hundred to 500 million dollars a year on oper- 
ating costs, and I think maybe what we can do 
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Mr. Frelinghuysen. You have not challenged my figures, but I 
think 

Mr. D’Agostino. Right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. There are some challenges here. I think the 
basic question is, if we have these challenges, you know, inherent 
in this project, why are you proceeding full speed ahead with start- 
up plans? 

Ms. Harrington. We can provide you with a detailed breakout 
of where these projections came from and why there have been 
some changes in the figures, and I think that will help you under- 
stand where we are going in the future. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Because there even have been issues like, 
there was some incident with people sent for training before — some 
people were sent abroad to be trained. Is that right? 

Ms. Harrington. No, that has not happened. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. That has not happened? So there is nothing 
here. And is it true that the Navy pays $1 million to fully train a 
fighter pilot who must — oh, excuse me. There was talk of sending 
90 employees to train in France before the facility was operational? 

Ms. Harrington. There will be training at the reference facili- 
ties in France prior to operations so that those people can come 
back and become the onsite trainers for all additional personnel 
who will work in the facility. But they have to be trained at the 
reference facilities. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So they are going or not going? 

Ms. Harrington. They will go at some point in the future, but 
at a time when it is appropriate. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. When the challenges are further examined? 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yeah. The Navy pays $1 million to fully 
train a fighter pilot who must serve for eight years of active duty. 
If we are investing $1 million per person, will these workers have 
any contractual obligation to remain employed at the facility 
through startup, assuming it ever starts up, and operation for 2017 
and beyond? 

Ms. Harrington. I do not believe we are paying $1 million per 
person to train them. I think it is $1 million to train the 90 people 
in France. 

[The information follows:] 

Additional Response From Ms. Harrington 

Because this is the first plutonium facility licensed by the NRC in the United 
States, the training includes providing direct hands-on training at the reference 
plants for operators in support of starting up and operating the MOX Fuel Fabrica- 
tion Facility (MFFF). The design of the MFFF is based on two successfully operating 
plants in France. The reference plants are the La Hague facility, the reference plant 
for the Aqueous Polishing processes in the MFFF, and the MELOX facility, the ref- 
erence plant for the Fuel Manufacturing processes in the MFFF. 

This funding includes a number of activities, including: 

o Development of the training curriculum and all training materials to be 
used by all operators at the MFFF; 

o Development, translation and delivery of over 5,000 operating procedures 
to be used by all operators at MFFF; and 
o Training of 93 personnel at the reference plants, who will become the train- 
ers for the remaining operators at MFFF. 

The 93 personnel that will receive training at the reference plants cover 45 dif- 
ferent positions in the MFFF operations organizations and include a mix of senior 
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management, mid-level managers/supervisors, operators, lab technicians, and main- 
tenance and process subject matter experts. This represents approximately 20% of 
the eventual MFFF operators. The personnel will receive hands-on, on-the-job train- 
ing in a plutonium environment on equipment similar to that being installed in 
MFFF. The training will be based on a tutoring system, where senior AREVA opera- 
tors will act as tutors and be fully dedicated to train the MOX Services personnel. 
Training will be conducted on a one-on-one basis. 

The Department is also working with MOX services to develop a retention plan 
to ensure that the investment in the trained staff is fully capitalized. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Well, if we do train them, I think from our 
math it comes out to that figure. Mr. Olver? 

Mr. Olver. Thank you. Since you started now talking about 
MOX, Mr. Administrator, you mentioned in your testimony that we 
were on track to dispose of some 8 or 10 tons of highly enriched 
uranium and plutonium. But we do not have the MOX up and 
ready to go, so what are we doing to dispose of that now? 

Mr. D’Agostino. The uranium that we bring back, repatriate if 
you will because this is U.S. -flagged material that we are bringing 
back from reactors that we converted. 

Mr. Olver. But the MOX is not yet functional? 

Mr. D’Agostino. No, sir, the MOX is only dealing with the pluto- 
nium piece of the equation. We handle the uranium and plutonium 
a bit differently. 

Mr. Olver. The tonnage, then, is of both the uranium and pluto- 
nium? 

Ms. Harrington. No. We have a bilateral agreement with Rus- 
sia under which we will each dispose of 34 metric tons of excess 
weapons plutonium. So that is the material that is subject to the 
MOX program. We also have an additional, approximately 9.4 tons 
of other plutonium that we could process through that plant should 
we choose. 

Mr. Olver. So then when the administrator spoke of removing, 
disposing of 4,000 kilograms, which would be a bit over 8,000 or 
9,000 pounds or something, that gave me the tonnage that I men- 
tioned. 

Ms. Harrington. Right. That is material outside the United 
States, yes. We have different amounts of material in and out of 
the United States. 

Mr. Olver. All right, but in your testimony you said that that 
was matched by the Soviets. Now the difference is, though, that the 
Soviets are burning the plutonium in a breeder reactor. We are in- 
tending under the MOX to make it into a dry oxide somewhere. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Ms. Harrington. And they will do the same. 

Mr. Olver. Oh? 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, the Russians 

Mr. Olver. Ultimately? 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. But we are not using a breeder reactor process, so 
we are not actually using that for utility purposes? 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. Under the agreement, the 34 metric tons 
of weapons plutonium that the Russians will disposition also will 
not be in a reactor that breeds. It will only burn, and it will burn 
MOX fuel. But that is a condition of the agreement. 
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Mr. Olver. I am beyond my 

Mr. D’Agostino. I think the biggest change, sir, is in the past, 
in the original plan, the material would be both burned in light 
water reactors, both in the United States and in Russia. The 
amended plutonium management disposition agreement allowed for 
the Russians to not burn it in light water reactor, but burn it in 
a fast reactor. And burn it in a fast reactor such that they are not 
breeding additional plutonium. That is the key difference that hap- 
pened. And you are absolutely right, there is that change that some 
would argue that says, well, you have walked away from the origi- 
nal agreement. 

Mr. Olver. They have walked away from the original agree- 
ment? 

Mr. D’Agostino. No, we do not believe they have walked away. 

Mr. Olver. The agreement was they were going to do one and 
we were going to do the other. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Ms. Harrington. Yes. 

Mr. Olver. Oh. 

Mr. D’Agostino. It is confusing in that way. 

Ms. Harrington. And the Russians are well on track to meet the 
date by which we have agreed to both begin disposition and have, 
in fact, invested several billions of dollars into the construction of 
a new reactor for this. 

Mr. Olver. To do that. 

Ms. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Olver. Are we at the same level of progress for bringing the 
MOX on line? 

Ms. Harrington. We are at this point perhaps slightly behind 
the Russians. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. I will quit here whenever you want to give 
time to Mr. Womack, but otherwise I will go on. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Let us give Mr. Womack a chance to have 
a few words, if that is all right for a minute? Mr. Womack, thank 
you for being here. 

Mr. Womack. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and look, I am going 
to be very brief because I have been in another hearing, and I came 
in to hear the tail end of this one. I just want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, what a great honor it is to be a member of Congress and be 
represented in the agencies by the panel that is before us today. 
Mr. D’Agostino, Admiral Donald, and Ms. Harrington have all been 
very gracious, just absolutely splendid cooperation in taking people 
with a very little working knowledge of the subject matter here and 
helping me achieve that learning curve. So I just want to say pub- 
licly, Admiral, Mr. D’Agostino, and Ms. Harrington, what a true 
pleasure it is to work with you through these issues and to be able 
to help your agency help America. So thank you so much. 

And I would be more than pleased to yield some of my time to 
the distinguished gentleman down to my right. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. He must be talking about you. I would be 
happy to hook into that, but take the floor and then I have some 
questions and we may move towards some sort of a conclusion 
here. 
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Mr. Olver. Well, I want to follow one other line, though I prob- 
ably kind of jumped between my discussions enough. My under- 
standing is that the U.S. Enrichment Corporation, which produces 
our enriched uranium for both utility purposes and for military re- 
actor purposes, the Naval Reactors, is that correct? The enriched 
uranium for both of those purposes comes from that site? 

Admiral Donald. On the Naval Reactors side, no, sir, not today. 
The fuel stock for ours comes through dismantled weapons, and 
that work is done at Oak Ridge for us. But no, sir. 

Mr. Olver. All of the Naval Reactors’ fuel is done at Oak Ridge. 

Admiral Donald. Correct, from dismantled weaponry. 

Mr. Olver. All right. Well, let me follow then with the adminis- 
trator this line I am thinking here. Is the Paducah Plant slated to 
terminate this year, to end operation this year? 

Mr. D’Agostino. Well, the Paducah Plant is operated by the 
United States Enrichment Corporation, which is facing some sig- 
nificant challenges. We have proposed in our 2013 requests for a 
$150 million line item. Your comments in your opening statement, 
sir, described a section of the increase associated with nonprolifera- 
tion is offset by this $150 million request. So actually the increase 
was not — the core work is not really this change; absolutely correct 
from that standpoint. What we believe is that it is very important 
for the United States to maintain an indigenous U.S. capability to 
enrich fissile material. It is important on a number of fronts. One 
of the fronts ultimately is to provide the material that Admiral 
Donald — people that follow on in the Naval Reactors program will 
absolutely need in order to keep our submarines and aircraft car- 
riers operating because in order to — the other reason it is impor- 
tant is in order for me to have unencumbered, domestically pro- 
duced, low enriched uranium so that I can continue to have tritium 
for our nuclear stockpile. 

But it is important on other fronts as well, particularly we be- 
lieve that in order to avoid or want to discourage the unnecessary 
spread of enrichment technology, that other countries need to have 
confidence in the uranium enrichment market to be able to supply 
its needs. And that having a domestic U.S. capability, the country 
that, frankly, invented this technology in its infancy and developed 
this technology in its infancy, that confidence is absolutely impor- 
tant to market stability. 

But there is more. There are other reasons that Ann Harrington 
could talk about with respect to the nonproliferation benefits asso- 
ciated with having a domestic and indigenous capability in this 
country. That is why we feel it is important that we do not focus 
necessarily on USEC, the United States Enrichment Corporation, 
but we focus on what is the most promising technology to date to 
maintain an indigenous U.S. capability. And we believe that the 
technology that USEC has developed provides that opportunity. 

Ann, Ms. Harrington, if you would like to add to that, maybe 
some of the nonproliferation benefits associated with an indigenous 
capability would be helpful. 

Ms. Harrington. Or did you have another specific question 
there? I just want to underline 
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Mr. Olver. Why do you place it under nonproliferation if we are 
talking about the tritium material, and the tritium production is 
under Defense programs? 

Ms. Harrington. Yes, let me explain that. It might seem logical 
to put it there, but the R&D office that I have in my small universe 
is our resident repository of expertise on centrifuge technology. It 
is an area that we look at in terms of foreign weapons programs 
and so forth. So we have a fair amount of knowledge. 

We also have an extremely close working relationship with our 
colleagues in the Nuclear Energy Office at the Department of En- 
ergy, which also has interests here. We work very closely on this 
issue. But the main discussion of this issue has been on the NNSA 
side over the past year to 18 months, which is why it seemed log- 
ical to manage this next piece of the portfolio out of an R&D office 
that actually has the experience in running and assessing R&D 
projects. 

Mr. Olver. Okay. I think one could argue it either all belongs 
in one or the other, and maybe it is one of those cases where there 
needs to be internal cooperation 

Ms. Harrington. Very much. 

Mr. Olver [continuing]. Along the way, so I will accept that one. 
Does the utility industry get its nuclear refueling supply all from 
this plant as it presently operates? If that is the only one that is 
U.S. owned that is making super enriched — not super enriched, 
but 

Ms. Harrington. No, there are a number of power plant fuel 
providers. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Would you just provide — they are based 
here, but would you just give Mr. Olver a view of the landscape 
here a little bit please? 

Ms. Harrington. Right. USEC is the only one that we can con- 
sider indigenously American and, therefore, appropriate to produce 
material that we would use for defense purposes. 

Mr. Olver. So the 100, plus or minus, utility power plants are 
buying from them or from others? 

Ms. Harrington. Or from other fuel providers. 

Mr. Olver. Do you know what fuel proportion is bought from 
USEC? 

Ms. Harrington. The material that comes out of USEC particu- 
larly, for example, USEC is a partner with the Russians in our 
HEU blend-down program where we have taken 500 metric tons of 
surplus Russian military highly enriched uranium and down-blend- 
ed it in this country for use in our own power plants. One out of 
every 10 light bulbs in the United States is powered with that fuel. 
So they have a reasonable share of the market, but it is not a mo- 
nopoly position in the United States. There is a uranium fuel mar- 
ket in the United States, and we can give you more information on 
that if you wish. 

Mr. Olver. I have a hard time measuring what the relativity is 
here on that scale. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. I may jump in for a few more general ques- 
tions, if I could. I just want to get back. I have been a little bit 
OHIO class-centric here. I am concerned about the billion dollars 
taken out of your five-year planning estimates. 
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And in terms of you, Admiral, you are responsible for the proto- 
type refueling project. You are responsible for the things occurring 
at Idaho. How is that going to impact your work in those areas? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. Just one quick one, to correct one 
statement I made earlier about the number of authorized VIR- 
GINIA class submarines. It is 16 through 2012. 

Yes, sir, if you look at the three major projects that we had dis- 
cussed for the last couple of years, the funding that is in the budg- 
et for fiscal year 2013 supports continuing the land-based prototype 
core. It reflects the two-year slip in Ohio, which we have talked 
about. The one we have not touched on is the recapitalization of 
the expended core facility in Idaho. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. For that you are requesting $50 million 
more. 

Admiral Donald. That is $28.6 million this year. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. That is why 

Admiral Donald. And it is less than what we 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Last year you had indicated you were going 
to be requesting $50 million more. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. And where we stand with that one is 
that money, the $28.6 million this year, allows us to continue with 
the conceptual design of the new facility and it also allows us to 
continue the environmental protection, NIPA, the environmental 
protection assessment that we have to do. But the out-year funding 
does not support delivering the facility that we had discussed last 
year by the 2020 timeframe. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. So is that why there is nothing in this re- 
quest? 

Admiral Donald. We have some action to take to go back in and 
work with OMB to first evaluate options for fitting that project 
within existing top-line budgets and also to come back to OMB to 
provide some alternatives if that does not necessarily work. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. But the projects needed it. 

Admiral Donald. It is absolutely needed. And it is factual that 
the facility as we envision it today, that bill will not fit underneath 
our top line in the out years if we continue to do the work we need 
to do for the fleet and support the fleet and others. So, we have 
a lot of work to do. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. How would you characterize the robustness 
of the design that you have at this point? 

Admiral Donald. We are in the very early stages of the concept 
design work right now. So we have defined the facility, what we 
think it needs to do, and working on the specific location for the 
facility. But we are in the early design stages of that right now. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. You will be requesting funding? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. For a design and construction? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir, we will. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. And how much would you anticipate? 

Admiral Donald. I think it is early to answer that question right 
now given the work that we have to do with OMB over the next 
several months. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Admiral, shifting to the — I know that the 
administrator has environmental cleanup and management under 
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his purview this year. Can you talk about the cleanup project in 
KAPL? You have $24 million requested. 

Admiral Donald. This is the SPRU? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes, the SPRU cleanup project. 

Admiral Donald. What I would recommend is I will give you the 
overview with respect to where Naval Reactors stands with that, 
and then it might be best for Mr. D’Agostino to answer the specifics 
of it. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. There is $24 million requested in here, in 
part of this budget, in environment management? 

Admiral Donald. EM? 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Mr. D’Agostino, in your shop? 

Mr. D’Agostino. I do not remember the exact number for SPRU. 
There are hundreds of projects that we fund, but I am actively in- 
volved in the SPRU project itself from the standpoint of getting 
this thing back on track. We had a problem about a year and a half 
ago or so with one of the subcontractors to our contractor on this 
particular project. As a result of that particular problem, some con- 
tamination was spread. As a result of that contamination spread, 
we had lost some confidence with our state regulator. So I have 
called in literally the leadership of the contract organization on this 
particular project, and we are holding each other to our commit- 
ment to get this thing done. 

I will take for the record what our exact number is, and we will 
get that submitted to the committee. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We are dealing with the issue satisfac- 
torily? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. We have a lot of work left to do. Just 
to be clear, the SPRU facility is on the Knolls Atomic Power Lab- 
oratory property, but it is not a part of the Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory. It is a separate facility, and the dividing lines are 
Naval Reactors, we are responsible for the capital facility. Knolls 
Atomic Power facility and EM is responsible for the SPRU. We ob- 
viously have a vested interest in this since the adjacent nature and 
also the engagement with the New York state regulators on this, 
and we are paying close attention to it. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is being dealt with? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Good. Mr. Olver, anything? 

Mr. Olver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be relatively brief 
here. I think we may have to have some additional conversation. 
I am told now by staff that USEC only provides about 20 percent 
of the enriched uranium that goes to our domestic power industry, 
which means there is a lot that the domestic power industry is get- 
ting from other places which I do not have any sense of. If you can 
enlighten me on where that is, either in writing or maybe even just 
a briefing of some sort, that would be fine. 

But this $150 million for some time, they have been trying to, 
and we have funded early on, really some eight years or so ago, 
started the funding of a different plan, using a different technique 
rather than gas diffusion to go to a different mechanism and a to- 
tally new plan. And I am curious on that because now that I know 
much of the industry is already getting it from other sources and 
seems to have figured out how to do that, and most of our domestic 
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industry operates on the basis of long-term contracts for the en- 
riched uranium that goes into those power plants, I am wondering 
why it is so important that we get into this whole new building of 
a program, which seems to be quite troubled if it was started in 
2003, to build the plant in Ohio. Why are we headed forward on 
that one? It seems like one that is troubled and quite expensive. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Very expensive. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Our desire is, my desire, is to maintain a do- 
mestic or indigenous U.S. capability in enriching fissile material for 
national security purposes. I think it is critically important as we 
mentioned briefly earlier. On the tritium side, it is critically impor- 
tant on our ability to assess foreign countries’ progress in enrich- 
ment technologies because we can do the types of R&D work on en- 
richment technologies that help essentially develop expertise in 
this area so we can advise intelligence agencies and others within 
the administration and future administrations on the progress of 
other countries that are making it in this area, whether they are 
making progress to advance their weapons programs counter to 
their obligations on treaties and the like. So I am thinking of it just 
from a personnel development standpoint and from a research and 
development capability alone, it is important for the U.S. to main- 
tain this indigenous capability. 

You referenced this plant, I think, this activity, a research 
project activity, currently managed by the United States Enrich- 
ment Corporation. We believe not — I am not talking about United 
States Enrichment Corporation. We believe the technology that is 
developed is the closest and best opportunity for the U.S. to main- 
tain a capability for national security purposes. It has the — for the 
reasons Ann mentioned, for the reasons I mentioned, and we did 
not get an opportunity to talk about the advantages that it pro- 
vides to the Naval Reactors program in the out years. So we be- 
lieve this is not $150 million to USEC per se. This is $150 million 
to develop an R&D program that the nonproliferation program will 
work with any on the structure of that particular program. 

We would be happy, of course, to meet with you on some of the 
specifics. And we do know that we will be providing the committee 
some additional information on some questions that we had re- 
ceived earlier prior to the hearing. So we would be glad to provide 
those, make sure you have those as well. 

Mr. Olver. I think I recognize that this is a much more com- 
plicated question than I thought it was. 

Mr. D’Agostino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. It is complicated. 

Mr. Olver. I will quit there. Maybe we should have a briefing. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. Yes. And it is almost high noon. The last 
word will go to Admiral Donald. There have been some manning 
issues. Would you comment on some of those? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. I think one of the things as I come to 
the close of this tour I have been involved in, the thing that I take 
the greatest sense of reward about is the people that are associated 
with the program, those who are currently in and who have been 
associated with it in the past and what they do on a day-to-day 
basis. If you look at the enterprise — not the ship, but the nuclear 
propulsion enterprise — we are going through a unique time in our 
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history in that the demographic shift that is in progress at our lab- 
oratories and our shipyards where our older workers are starting 
to move into well-deserved retirement. We have a large number of 
very bright young folks coming in at the beginning of the program. 
And we have been very fortunate over the last several years. The 
recruiting environment has been very good; maybe the economy not 
so good, but from a recruiting point of view, very good. We brought 
very good people in. Now the challenge before us is to keep those 
good young people in, continue to hire to replace the folks who are 
retiring, and transfer the knowledge from the senior folks to the 
junior. That is in progress as we speak right now and why it is im- 
portant that we keep the hiring and training and retention pro- 
grams in place that we have right now. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. This is a part of our industrial base and we 
obviously pay tribute to other parts of our industrial base, which, 
you know, there has been erosion which I think is important that 
you emphasize. 

Admiral Donald. Yes, sir. We pay close attention to this. Yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen. We have some remarkable people that work 
for you and all of you, and we pay tribute to them. Their work is 
essential, and again we want to thank you for your many years in 
service to our nation. 

And with that, we stand adjourned. Thank you very much. 
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NAVAL REACTORS 

SEQUESTRATION AND THE BALLISTIC MISSILE SUBMARINE 

FLEET 

Subcommittee. If sequestration were to take place, Secretary Panetta 
told Congress in November that this would force a reduction in the size of 
the Navy’s ballistic missile submarine fleet from 14 to 10. 

Now that the DoD’s planning has been released, would the ballistic missile 
submarine fleet still be among the first to see major impacts? What impacts 
would sequestration and these reductions have on the Naval Reactors 
program? 

Admiral Donald. The Administration is not planning for sequestration 
and we have not analyzed the effects that sequestration may cause. 

With the passing of the Budget Control Act (BCA), we now face new fiscal 
realities. Adding to the fiscal challenge is the fact that the FY2012 
appropriation cut the Naval Reactors account request by $74 million. We 
are now in the process of taking account of these new fiscal realities and 
developing a robust and responsible plan that ensures the continuation of 
required programs and capabilities. 

Subcommittee. Naval Reactors is responsible for supporting initial 
loading and refueling of all the Navy’s submarines. Are there any other 
changes to the Navy’s submarine shipbuilding or shipyard plans, including 
the VIRGINIA-class, that would impact the Naval Reactors program? Can 
you explain those (potential) impacts? 

Admiral Donald. The changes to the shipbuilding plan, except for the 
delay to OHIO Replacement, have a minimal effect on our DOE budget or 
requirements. 
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FUKUSHIMA 

Subcommittee. I understand that your organization provided 
important support to the people of Japan following the tsunami. Would you 
please describe for the subcommittee what you did, and what lessons you 
learned from the experience? 

Admiral Donald. On 1 1 March 201 1, a 9.0 earthquake off the eastern 
coast of Japan triggered a tsunami that impacted coastal areas in the Pacific. 
The earthquake and tsunami resulted in widespread loss of power throughout 
Japan and caused significant damage to ships, buildings, roads, and other 
infrastructure. More than 20,000 people died or are missing as a result of 
the earthquake and tsunami. In the case of the Fukushima Daiichi facility, 
the extended loss of power and damage caused by the tsunami resulted in the 
melting of fuel in three reactors and significant release of radioactivity to the 
environment. 

One of the first indicators that a significant release of radioactivity was 
occurring from the damaged reactors was when the nuclear-powered aircraft 
carrier USS RONALD REAGAN (CVN 76) detected an airborne 
radioactivity plume while supporting tsunami relief (OPERATION 
TOMODACHI) at a distance of over 100 miles from Fukushima. Since the 
wind was blowing out to sea at this time and limited measurements of 
airborne radioactivity release were available from the damaged plant, this 
was the first evidence that a significant off-site release of radioactivity was 
ongoing. Naval Reactors (NR) ensured that this information was made 
known promptly at the highest levels of the U.S. Government so as to inform 
response actions. 

NR responded to provide radiological personnel, equipment, and technical 
advice to the fleet and Naval installations so that they could focus on 
supporting OPERATION TOMODACHI. Specifically, NR provided: 

• 125 Radiological Controls Technicians to help monitor and control 
radioactivity on U.S. Navy ships and military installations. 

• 1 8 Radiation Health Officers to provide expert advice on medical 
issues associated with the Fukushima radioactivity. 

• Senior advisors to the U.S. Ambassador to Japan and local military 
commanders. 
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• Advice on where to place ships to avoid contamination, how to 
decontaminate ship’s equipment and aircraft, and how to minimize 
personnel exposure. 

• Radiological exposure assessment tools and procedures for military 
personnel providing humanitarian assistance within 50 miles of the 
Fukushima Daiichi facility. 

• Procedures on how to limit the spread of radioactivity, monitor and 
minimize personnel exposure, and monitor the environment. 

• Dose assessments for Combined Fleet Activity Yokosuka. 

• Radiological equipment to assist in radiological monitoring of the 
environment and personnel. 

• Technical support to the Nuclear Regulatory Commission using data 
analysis from NR Program laboratories. 

• Situational information and advice to other U.S. military commands 
and Federal agencies, both in the U.S. and Japan. In addition, NR 
provided technical advice and oversight to support USS GEORGE 
WASHINGTON (CVN 73) proceeding to sea on 21 March 201 1 in 
the middle of the ship’s maintenance availability. (GEORGE 
WASHINGTON returned to Yokosuka 30 days later to complete the 
maintenance availability). 

There are significant differences between commercial nuclear power reactor 
designs and the naval reactors designed for U.S. nuclear-powered warships 
because of differences in mission. All nuclear powered warships are 
designed to survive wartime attack and to continue to fight while protecting 
their crews against hazards. This requires rugged designs, well developed 
damage control capabilities, and redundant safety systems that, while 
designed for battle conditions, also provide enhanced capability in natural 
disasters. 

Relating specifically to the Fukushima nuclear reactors, it is now known that 
the extended loss of power, in addition to the damage caused by the tsunami, 
resulted in the inability to properly cool the reactor cores. Unlike the 
Fukushima nuclear power reactors, U.S. naval reactors have the capability to 
keep the reactor core cool even when all electrical power is lost for an 
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extended period. All reactors on U.S. nuclear-powered warships have 
multiple ways of adding water, including seawater, to cool the reactor. 
These multiple safety systems provide assurance that, even in the unlikely 
event of multiple failures, naval reactors would not overheat and the fuel 
structure would not be damaged by heat produced in the reactor core. 

Despite these design differences, NR is evaluating current and future plant 
designs to ensure applicable lessons from the Fukushima Daiichi accident 
are adequately addressed within the NR program. 

In the area of emergency planning, NR is using this experience to further 
improve our emergency preparedness program. Some examples include: 

• NR identified a need for additional coordination with other military 
and Federal agencies. NR is conducting outreach to these agencies 
and will modify our emergency training and exercise program as 
necessary. 

• Assisting with this event allowed NR to thoroughly test its logistic 
plans and capabilities enabling the Program to find areas requiring 
improvement. NR is implementing changes to its logistics by 
improving the way NR deploys its personnel and equipment. 

• During the emergency response, atmospheric modeling of the 
radiological release was of limited value because the release timing, 
release rate, and meteorological conditions were not well understood. 
Limits on existing atmospheric codes make modeling varying or 
complex releases difficult and time consuming. NR is revising its 
procedures to place additional emphasis on using actual field data to 
perform dose assessment and putting additional steps in place to 
ensure that atmospheric modeling is sufficiently accurate to model an 
NR event. 

NR involvement in the Fukushima accident response reinforced the 
importance of a skilled, independent, and critical engineering organization 
which NR maintains in its dedicated laboratories, procurement contractor, 
and shipyards. Beyond NR’s regulatory oversight role, the extensive 
practical experience gained from day-to-day problem solving in design, 
manufacture, logistics, maintenance, and operation were essential to NR’s 
readiness and effectiveness in providing assistance to Japan and federal 
agencies of the U.S. during this event. 
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CHANGE IN BUDGET REQUEST FORMAT 

Subcommittee. Admiral, your budget request no longer contains 
information on outyear construction projects, removing an important piece 
of information for the Committee. We’d like it back in for next year. What 
was the rationale for removing this information? 

Admiral Donald. The outyear construction information was removed 
because the present funding uncertainty for the new projects (OHIO 
Replacement, Land-Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul, and Spent Fuel 
Handling Recapitalization Project) is not conducive to providing accurate 
outyear requirement estimates. 

Subcommittee. In light of the fact your budget request states your 
outyears are still under review, how much of the present uncertainties impact 
your infrastructure plans? 

Admiral Donald. Similar to the concern we expressed last year, the 
substantial uncertainty of future funding is having significant adverse impact 
on Naval Reactors’ (NR) ability to complete an executable 10-year facilities 
plan. The Program is still trying to recover in FY12 from the deferrals of 
previous years and the late availability of FY1 2 funding. Infrastructure and 
investment projects are among the first to be evaluated when there are 
unexpected changes to the Program’s budget rather than making drastic 
changes to program staffing because of the time it takes to hire, receive 
security clearance, and train new employees. When prompt resource 
adjustments are necessary, infrastructure or capital projects, because of their 
high material and subcontracts value, can be deferred or restored more 
quickly than cycling NR’s specialized workforce. One consequence of this 
approach is the need to continuously assess and adjust the allocation of 
available resources to mitigate the risk of system failure that could 
jeopardize the Program’s mission or the Program’s environmental and safety 
posture. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE PLANNING 

Subcommittee, Last year, this Subcommittee, recognizing the large 
increases you were requesting for infrastructure, asked you to prepare a ten- 
year facilities and infrastructure plan for the Naval Reactors sites. We’ve 
seen major, purportedly high priority infrastructure projects brought to this 
subcommittee now cancelled by the Administration, with the explanation 
that in fact alternative options existed to meet those needs. 

Can you speak briefly on what you see as your most pressing overall 
infrastructure needs and the vision you have on how to meet those needs? 

Admiral Donald. NR maintains a list of operations funded 
infrastructure priorities. NR anticipates applying what funding is necessary 
to meet the FY13 priorities as outlined in response to the question below. 

The list of deferred projects is becoming excessive and priority projects must 
be executed including the following: 

• Spent Nuclear Fuel Canister Chiller System 

• Advanced Training System Development and Testing Lab 

• Prototype Site Overhead Piping East 

• Prototype Site Load Centers Relocation 

• Nuclear Weld and Qualification Lab 

• Prototype Site Utilities Modifications 


Subcommittee. Is there a range of options you are considering and 
what is your approach to balancing competing priorities? 

Admiral Donald. With the present funding uncertainties, the budget 
request prioritizes requirements, and in some cases deferred some activities 
to future years relative to prior NR funding plans. This was a sub-optimal 
approach because as work is deferred, degradation of the existing systems 
presents an increasing liability to the continuity of program work. 
Unplanned site shut-down can be significantly more disruptive to the 
Program than the cost and disruption incurred through planned replacement 
of the aging infrastructure systems. The Program’s primary approach to 
balancing competing priorities is driven by: 
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Nuclear Safety : Many of the infrastructure projects at Kesselring Site in 
New York and the Naval Reactors Facility in Idaho are required to meet 
nuclear safety standards. For example in FY12 we are upgrading the site air 
systems to support the operation of safety systems associated with the 
prototype plants. The Prototype Site Overhead Piping upgrade identified 
above is a comparable project. All systems including back-ups need to be 
maintained and available. 

Compliance with federal, state, and local regulatory requirements and health 
and safety of Program employees: Our infrastructure and systems must stay 
in compliance with regulatory requirements of federal, state, and local 
governments and meet the health and safety needs of the Program’s 
personnel. The Spent Nuclear Fuel Canister Chiller System at the Naval 
Reactors Facility is necessary to remove the heat from the canisters to allow 
packaging fuel with higher decay heat associated with spent fuel operations 
scheduled to start in FY14. 

Mission sustainment and age and condition of the facilities and 
infrastructure : More than 50 percent of NR facilities and associated 
infrastructure are over 50 years old. Aging infrastructure can and will 
impact the execution of the Program’s mission. Many of the buildings, 
utilities, and general site support systems are gradually reaching the end of 
their service life creating a bow wave of requirements. Accordingly, NR 
has prioritized facility investment across all sites and with the goal of 
sustaining the capabilities of the current mission while providing safe, 
productive spaces for the Program’s workforce. If these projects are not 
accomplished, there is an increased risk that the program facility constraints 
will become an impediment to the efficient accomplishment of the 
Program’s mission. 

Recruiting and retention of a qualified workforce : In order to recruit and 
retain a highly specialized workforce, our laboratory and office facilities 
must be upgraded and maintained to standards that keep us competitive in 
the market for such highly sought talent. 

Subcommittee. Are you on track for providing this infrastructure 
plan, due to the Subcommittee this summer? 

Admiral Donald. Yes. The plan will include a list of prioritized 
infrastructure projects. 
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SPENT FUEL HANDLING RECAPITALIZATION PROJECT 

Subcommittee. Admiral, your budget request for last year indicated 
that you would be requesting more than $50 million this year for the spent 
fuel handling recapitalization project out in Idaho. You’ve explained this to 
be one of your top priorities and vital to your enduring mission, especially 
now that you’re defueling carriers. Do you no longer need this project? Is 
there any funding requested to continue this project? 

Admiral Donald. The Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project 
(SFHP) is necessary to maintain the reliability, capability and capacity to 
manage spent naval nuclear fuel in support of the required refueling and 
return of nuclear-powered warships to full operational status. The FY 13 
budget request includes $28,600,000 for the SFHP. 

Subcommittee. How robust is the design of this project at this point? 

Admiral Donald. Naval Reactors is in the early stages of conceptual 
design, however, as discussed below much of the completed conceptual 
design will have to be revised due to fiscal constraints. The FY13 budget 
request funds the continued support of conceptual design for the facility, 
equipment, and related systems, as well as continued National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) related efforts and project oversight. 

Subcommittee. When will you request design and construction 
funding for this project? What will you do to improve the transparency of 
your planning for this major project in the budget request? 

Admiral Donald. Due to the fiscal constraints of the Budget Control 
Act, Naval Reactors (NR) is reviewing the schedule for the SFHP and 
developing a revised profile. Delays to the project completion beyond 2020 
will require the procurement of additional M-290 shipping containers to 
store CVN fuel until it can be unloaded at a new facility. As a result of 
FY12-13 funding constraints, additional containers will be procured using 
Department of Navy funds at a total estimated cost of over $220 million. 
Further reductions in funding beyond 2013 would likely result in additional 
Navy funding requirements. Upon completion of the revised schedule and 
profile, projected for June 2012, NR intends to provide a detailed brief to the 
Subcommittee. 
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SPENT FUEL HANDLING RECAPITALIZATION PROJECT DELAYS 
AND OTHER PROGRAM IMPACTS 

Subcommittee. Understanding that a major driver for the construction 
of the spent fuel facility is to be able to store the full length carrier fuel 
coming from Norfolk, as opposed to carrier fuel which has been cut in half 
at the shipyard, Naval Reactors Facility Idaho is also responsible for 
accepting fuel coming from the shipyard in Bremerton, Washington. 

Are there any impacts to the submarine shipyard plans and the fuel coming 
from Washington if this facility continues to experience delays? 

Admiral Donald. There are no near-term impacts to submarine 
shipyard plans, including shipment of spent nuclear fuel from those 
shipyards to Idaho. However major portions of the existing infrastructure 
are more than 50 years old and were not designed for efficient packaging of 
naval spent nuclear fuel. Consequently, the increasing requirements for 
sustainment efforts and incremental infrastructure upgrades pose a risk to 
uninterrupted submarine and aircraft carrier operations and work flow. 
Submarine fuel, unlike aircraft carrier fuel, does not require disassembly and 
removal of non-fuel structural components at the shipyard. 

Subcommittee. Are there any other costs or programmatic 
implications if the spent fuel recapitalization is significantly delayed that the 
Subcommittee should be aware of? 

Admiral Donald. As indicated above, the increasing requirements for 
sustainment efforts and incremental infrastructure upgrades pose a 
substantial risk to uninterrupted submarine and aircraft carrier operations 
and work flow. An interruption to refueling and defueling schedules for 
both nuclear-powered submarines and aircraft carriers would adversely 
impact the operational availability of the nuclear fleet resulting in a 
significant decrement to the Navy’s responsiveness and agility to fulfill 
military missions. Further, significant delays will result in the near-term 
procurement of additional M-290 shipping containers to store full-length, 
CVN fuel coming from Newport News until it can be unloaded at a new 
facility in Idaho. As a result of FY12-13 funding constraints, additional 
containers will be procured using Department of Navy funds at a total 
estimated cost of more than $220 million. Further reductions in funding 
beyond 2013 would likely result in additional Navy funding requirements. 
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CONNECTION BETWEEN NAVAL REACTORS AND YUCCA 

MOUNTAIN 

Subcommittee. Admiral, your budget request includes almost all the 
funding required for the rest of construction of the Expended Fuel Facility 
Receiving/Discharge Station at Idaho. You need this capability to offload the 
new M-290 spent fuel shipping canisters which you’re using to facilitate the 
defueling of aircraft carriers. Given your delay of the spent fuel handling 
facility project, what will happen to those canisters once they’re offloaded in 
Idaho? 

Doesn’t the present agreement still assume that DOE would begin shipments 
of fuel to the Yucca Mountain site in Nevada? 

Admiral Donald. Prompt shipment of aircraft carrier spent nuclear 
fuel to Idaho is key to maintaining shipyard schedules and fleet availability. 
The Expended Core Facility M-290 Receiving/Discharge Station will be 
used for two functions related to M-290 spent fuel shipping containers. 

First, it will be used to offload temporary canisters of USS ENTERPRISE 
full-length spent nuclear fuel from M290 shipping containers. The 
ENTERPRISE fuel will be loaded into concrete overpacks and placed into 
temporary dry storage. Once the new Spent Fuel Handling Recapitalization 
Project is constructed, the ENTERPRISE spent nuclear fuel will be unloaded 
from temporary storage, examined, processed and packaged for dry storage 
in spent fuel disposal canisters. Secondly, when a repository or interim 
storage facility becomes available to take Navy spent nuclear fuel, the 
Expended Core Facility M-290 Receiving/Discharge Station will be utilized 
to load spent fuel canisters containing prototype, submarine and aircraft 
carrier spent nuclear fuel into M-290 shipping containers for shipment off- 
site. 

The Idaho Settlement Agreement does not specify Yucca Mountain as the 
intended receiving facility for Navy spent fuel. It states that Navy fuel will 
be among the early shipments to a geologic repository or interim storage 
facility. We are engaged in ongoing evaluations with the Department of 
Energy to ensure Naval Reactors’ equities are considered. 

Subcommittee. Is there any chance that you’ll meet the 2035 
agreement date? What are the ramifications when you don’t? When do you 
plan to begin renegotiations? 
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Admiral Donald. It is too soon to state that the Idaho Agreement 
cannot be met. However, if the Agreement is not met, actions that Idaho 
may take include assessment of a monetary penalty of $60,000 per day 
(about $22M per year) and suspension of further shipments of naval spent 
nuclear fuel into the state. 
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KESSELRING PROTOTYPE STAFF BUILDING AND KAPL 
UPGRADES 

Subcommittee. Admiral, your budget request includes a one-time cost 
of $14 million for an office building at the Kesselring Site. Staff visited the 
site this year and can attest to the need for updated office space. However, 
you would only actually be spending $4.4 million of that in fiscal year 2013. 
The rest, nearly $10 million, would be expended over the following two 
years. Similarly, your request includes the full $19 million cost for needed 
security upgrades at the Knolls Atomic Power Lab (KAPL), but you would 
only be spending $3 million in fiscal year 2013. The rest, nearly $16 
million, would be spread out into the following two years. 

Why are you requesting up front funding for these projects? 

Admiral Donald. OMB Circular A- 1 1 and DOE policy require full 
funding of projects within the same appropriation year for capital asset line 
item projects with a project cost of less than $20M. 

Subcommittee. What are the advantages of receiving the total costs 
up font? What would the impacts to the projects be of only receiving that 
which you would spend in fiscal year 2013? 

Admiral Donald. Incremental funding would significantly impact the 
projects identified above. If a project was incrementally funded, funding 
delays would disrupt construction subcontract activities, resulting in 
increased cost to the government. Sub-dividing the project beyond the 
design and construction phase in order to obligate smaller amounts and 
incrementally fund the project would introduce additional transition points 
within the project, which bring associated cost, risk and schedule delays. 
These additional transition points increase the overall risk of not completing 
the project within the budget and schedule, which would be detrimental to 
the security and training mission of the Kesselring Site. 

Should funding be limited to only the estimated annual costing amount, an 
additional risk is the placement of multiple small contracts. Multiple small 
contracts force the government to incur costs that otherwise would not have 
been a part of the projects’ firm fixed-price contracting approach. Multiple 
small contracts require increased manpower to place, oversee, and manage. 
Further, a multiple small contract acquisition strategy adds additional cost 
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and risks associated with the need for the Program to integrate these 
contracts and contractors when compared to the current acquisition strategy, 
which places the scope and responsibility for the project construction with 
the firm fixed-price contractor. 

Subcommittee. What would the impacts be of delaying these projects 
by a year? 

Admiral Donald. The KSO Security Upgrades project is being 
undertaken to address the concerns of a design basis threat analysis as well 
as degradation of the current systems. If delayed, the design basis threat 
identified vulnerabilities would not be corrected, leaving the nuclear safety 
of the site at increased risk. 

The Prototype Staff Building is part of a series of actions that must be 
completed in order to support the manpower ramp-ups for training and the 
Land-Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul (ROH). Currently, the 
Kesselring Site Operation has insufficient office space to meet the future 
demand. 
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PENSIONS 

Subcommittee. Admiral, I’d note that your planned contribution to 
your contractor pension plan is $136 million, of which $81.8 million is 
requested through the Department of Energy and $54.6 million is requested 
through the Department of Defense. How is this split determined, and how 
concerned are you with the impacts that pension requirements may have on 
your mission? 

Admiral Donald. Naval Reactors is concerned about rising pension 
costs; every dollar spent on pensions is one less dollar that can be applied to 
technical work. 

Subcommittee. Are you taking an active approach to managing 
pension requirements? What specifically are you doing? 

Admiral Donald. The contractor that manages Naval Reactors’ 
facilities includes pension costs within its labor rates. Therefore, the total 
pension costs in a given year are funded by utilizing a set portion of the 
direct labor charges. DOE/NNSA and DoD’s respective pension funding 
payments to the pension plans are proportionate to the direct labor charges 
based on Naval Reactors’ DOE/NNSA and Navy funded work. 

DOE/NNSA is very concerned about the increasing costs associated with 
contractor pension plans. In response to that concern, in the past three years 
DOE/NNSA intensified its efforts to improve oversight of contractors’ 
pension obligations. For example, for the last three years, each DOE/NNSA 
contractor reported detailed information with respect to each pension plan 
including the contractor's plans for managing volatility in the plan costs, 
seven year estimates of funding contributions and, if applicable, the impact 
benefit restrictions will have on the plan participants. 
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CONTRACT CONSOLIDATION AND WORKFORCE IMPACTS 

Subcommittee. Admiral, you recently competed and awarded a 
combined contract for operating both the Knolls and Bettis laboratories. 
We’ve also noticed that plans for contractor manning actually project that 
personnel numbers will increase. Do you expect to see any cost savings 
from this consolidation? 

Admiral Donald. In 2008, we consolidated the management and 
operations of our DOE labs to a single contract, which is yielding an 
administrative savings of over $ 1 5M per year that is reinvested into 
technical work. Separate to these savings, manning increases at the 
contractors will support the completion of the three new projects, OHIO 
Replacement, Land-Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul and Spent Fuel 
Handling Recapitalization. 

Subcommittee. How has the contract consolidation impacted your 
laboratory workforce, and do you have any other pressures that are causing 
you concern in managing your workforce? 

Admiral Donald. The contract consolidation has created efficiencies 
at the laboratories, and has had minimal impact on their work force. 

I do have general concerns about the workforce across the enterprise, both 
contractors at the labs and Federal employees. 

For example, a CBO analysis noted that Federal workers are generally 
overpaid when compared to their civilian counterparts, but the report makes 
some very important distinctions. Specifically, employees with professional 
degrees or doctorates are actually 1 8% behind their peers in total 
compensation. The distinction is applicable to my workforce, where nearly 
75% of the nuclear engineers are in the process of obtaining or have 
obtained an advanced degree and all have been screened and selected from 
the top of their classes. 

My concern is that most of the recent publicity paints the federal workforce 
in a negative light and creates a level of uncertainty. More specifically, it 
makes it harder to attract and retain the best and brightest nuclear engineers. 
Safe and effective naval nuclear propulsion is a demanding engineering 
application of a complex science that requires the best nuclear engineers 
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who have been trained in depth within this highly specialized field. 
Moreover, because they must be US citizens and eligible for security 
clearances, we can only select our engineers from a small talent pool. 
Naturally, their skills make these engineers attractive to civilian industry, 
with whom we compete to retain much of our workforce. In sum, naval 
nuclear engineers are a scare resource, and the continued safety and 
reliability of our propulsion plants depends on our ability to grow and retain 
our unique workforce. 

On the retention front, Naval Reactors is facing a demographic shift in 
which much of the workforce is currently retirement eligible, so we are 
losing a valuable and experienced workforce on a continual basis. 

Significant time and expense must be invested in the workforce that is 
brought in to replace these losses and allow for adequate development 
without impact to the ability to accomplish the mission. For example, a total 
of five years and approximately $380,000 is invested per new engineer and 
we compete to retain these young engineers once their military commitment 
is completed. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE SPRU PROJECT AT KAPL 

Subcommittee. Admiral, the Environmental Management program 
under Administrator D’Agostino’s jurisdiction is responsible for the SPRU 
cleanup project at Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory. Approximately $24 
million is requested in that part of the budget, but I understand that this 
project has seen some challenges. Since this is a Naval Reactors site, would 
you update the subcommittee on the impact of the delays and contamination 
incidents to the Naval Reactors mission? 

Are there any additional costs to Naval Reactors resulting from the delay in 
completing the project or from the weather events that have plagued the 
cleanup site? 

Admiral Donald. The Separations Process Research Unit (SPRU) 
facility was used for nuclear weapons material separation technology R&D 
in the early 1950s. This long-inactive facility, and its associated 
radioactivity in the local environment, has had some adverse impact on the 
Naval Reactors (NR) mission at KAPL for over fifty years. Removing this 
facility and its radioactivity in a safe and environmentally responsible 
manner will remove this problem from KAPL. Thus NR is fully supportive 
of DOE-EM's efforts to remediate SPRU. 

The September 29, 20 1 0 contamination event at SPRU resulted in the spread 
of radioactive contamination on the KAPL site outside the immediate SPRU 
worksite. Cleanup from this event required several months of effort. DOE- 
EM reimbursed NR for the direct costs of this cleanup. Similarly, ongoing 
direct costs associated with Naval Reactors activities related to SPRU 
continue to be reimbursed as they have been since the SPRU Project began. 

There are some indirect and unquantifiable costs and impacts to NR from the 
SPRU site. Naval Reactors’ management attention has been diverted to 
working on SPRU matters. The SPRU Project has been of concern to our 
neighboring community in Niskayuna, New York as well as to New York 
State and U.S. Environmental Protection Agency regulators. NR and DOE- 
EM recently jointly signed a Compliance Order with the EPA on actions to 
ensure that both DOE-EM and NR activities at KAPL remain in compliance 
with EPA Clean Air Act regulations on release of airborne radionuclides. 
EPA treats the KAPL site as one DOE site with regard to compliance. NR 
and DOE-EM have worked together to address these regulatory concerns. 
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The SPRU facilities were built into the side of a hill in the 1950s and the 
original constructors left a hillside that is steeper than it should be. Last 
year, the KAPL site had some of the heaviest rainfall on record as the 
remnants of Hurricane Irene and Tropical Storm Lee hit the area. Since 
those storms there have been several mud slides in the area of this hillside. 
The direct costs to NR associated with mud slides on the SPRU Project site 
have been reimbursed. 
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DEFENSE NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION 

MAJOR SHIFT FOR SECOND LINE OF DEFENSE 

Subcommittee. Last year, your budget request indicated you would 
continue to ramp up the Second Line of Defense program and spending 
nearly $1.8 billion over the five year period. This subcommittee took issue 
with this large ramp up and directed you to go back and take an inward look 
at the effectiveness of these activities. This year, you have adopted a huge 
cut to this program, cutting the request by 65% and providing only $3 1 7 
million over the five year planning period. This is an abrupt and major 
change in direction. 

Why have you proposed such a major shift in strategy? What activities will 
you conduct this year to give us some insight into how you are shifting your 
strategy? 

Administrator D’Agostino. After an Administration review of DNN 
priorities, funding was shifted in FY 2013 to focus the Second Line of 
Defense (SLD) on a strategic review intended to identify and prioritize those 
elements of SLD that should continue. While this strategic review is 
underway, SLD will focus on the highest priority deployments. This will 
still allow for a number of new starts at locations in the highest priority Core 
countries, including some fixed radiation portal monitor deployments, the 
next segment of the national communications system in Russia, and the 
provision of mobile detection equipment to countries such as Belarus, Czech 
Republic, Jordan, Moldova, Poland, Russia, and Ukraine. In FY2013, the 
SLD Core Program plans to complete installation of radiation detection 
equipment at an additional 35 high-priority foreign sites. The program has 
no Megaports implementation work planned in FY 2013. 

The strategic review of the program will achieve four primary objectives. 
First, the review is intended to assess the effectiveness of the program’s 
deployments relative to their cost and other interdiction methods. Second, it 
is intended to produce program and country specific strategies that capitalize 
on SLD lessons learned and available detection technologies and 
applications. Third, the review will also update our performance metrics 
that are closely linked to performance data collected by maintenance 
providers, help desk requests, and other sources of information to 
continually improve our understanding of system performance. Finally, the 
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review will also consider the impacts of a new Eurasian Customs Union, 
currently composed of Russia, Belarus, Kazakhstan, and soon Kyrgyzstan. 
The Customs Union resulted in a loss of customs presence on the affected 
borders, such as the border between Russia and Kazakhstan, which means 
there are reduced opportunities to scan people and cargo in those countries. 
This review is part of a broader assessment strategy. 

Subcommittee. How will you go about assessing the effectiveness of 
this program? What sorts of measures will indicate that these investments 
are worthwhile? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Although our formal reporting metrics to 
Congress have traditionally been number of sites, SLD continually assesses 
the effectiveness of our deployed systems through a variety of methods. 

SLD has unique access to several streams of information on SLD system 
performance, including Daily Files which are radiation profiles from all 
occupancies in deployed monitors. Help Desk reporting, Local Maintenance 
Provider reports, Assurance Visits, and regular meetings with the Partner 
Countries. This information permits SLD to evaluate the entire scope of 
system performance and assess the effectiveness of SLD systems deployed 
worldwide. The following metrics/evaluation tools are utilized to measure 
progress in building indigenous capabilities to support SLD systems and 
assess the effectiveness of all deployed SLD systems: 

• SLD System Operation Verification: 

o SLD System Availability Percentage (obtained from Daily Files 
received from 3 1 countries) - 93% 
o Percentage of SLD system critical failures (obtained from Help 
Desk analysis) - 3% 

o Percentage of local maintenance providers/partner countries 
performing maintenance at optimal proficiency (obtained from 
LMP Assessments) — 70% 

• Percentage of partner countries conducting performance 
assessments/inspections (obtained from Assurance Visits) — 73% 

• Percentage of partner countries indigenously performing annual 
trainings (obtained from Sustainability Assessments and verified 
through Assurance Visits) — 91% 

• Percentage of partner countries indigenously performing maintenance 
activities (obtained from Sustainability Assessments and verified 
through Assurance Visits) — 88% 
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• Percentage of partner countries with a designated budget to support 
deployed SLD systems (obtained from Sustainability Assessments and 
continued engagement with Partner Countries) — 77% 

These measures permit SLD to consistently evaluate the status of our 
investment and continually calibrate our transition approach to build 
indigenous capabilities in the requisite areas to ensure performance. With 
respect to the preceding performance measure percentages, it should be 
noted that due to routine maintenance activities, it is unrealistic to expect 
1 00% availability of all SLD deployed systems for any sustained amount of 
time. For all other metrics, however, SLD’s performance goal is to achieve 
100% effectiveness. For those performance measures where partner country 
performance is assessed to be less than 100% (e.g., percentage of local 
maintenance providers performing at optimum proficiency), SLD directs 
additional resources toward driving the level of performance to the desired 
goal and tracks the degree of improvement achieved on a quarterly basis. 

Subcommittee. What type of strategy does the US need to better 
prevent the illegal movement of nuclear and radiological materials across 
borders? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Generally speaking a strategy is needed 
that effectively carries out three main functions- securing materials at their 
source, detecting attempts to smuggle nuclear and radiological material 
(which includes developing Counter Nuclear Smuggling teams and 
providing border detection equipment), and deterring would be smugglers 
from undertaking the operation. Recent seizures of nuclear material indicate 
larger caches of material our outside of legitimate control. The consequence 
of failure— a single, viable nuclear material network that persists long 
enough to transport a significant quantity of weapons usable material — is an 
unacceptable outcome for the United States. During our strategic review, we 
will be discerning how best to achieve these two objectives. We are 
confident, however, that our efforts through the Second Line of Defense 
program have contributed to both of these goals. 

Subcommittee. In the Department’s 2012 budget request you stated 
that this program would include approximately 650 border sites and 100 
Megaports by 2017. How many sites will be completed through 2013 with 
this shift? 
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Administrator D’Agostino. By the end of FY 2013, SLD will have 
completed 486 Core sites and 45 Megaports. 
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MEGAPORTS 

Subcommittee. In light of this change in direction, DOE officials 
state that they will need to “pause” MOUs with about ten countries. 
Moreover, additional work in countries with existing Megaports will have to 
be canceled, such as plans to add additional radiation scanning units. In 
other cases, DOE has halted negotiations to sign future Megaports 
agreements. For example, officials told us that two high priority countries 
recently expressed interest in signing Megaports MOU agreements, but DOE 
will not be able to do so. 

How will this “pause” impact relationships we’ve developed with partner 
countries? Will your review taking into account any diplomatic benefits 
gained from cooperation in these countries? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Yes, the pause will have diplomatic 
impacts in about 13 countries for Megaports and about 25 countries across 
the lull spectrum of SLD program partner countries. The extent of the 
impacts will vary depending on whether NNSA is delaying planned 
activities due to the strategic pause, or terminating them altogether. 
Ultimately, the full diplomatic impact will not be known until the strategic 
review is complete and a path forward is clearly defined. We are cognizant 
of the effect the budget reduction may have on global commitment to 
radiation screening, and insofar as possible will take steps to mitigate these 
impacts. We will consider these impacts as we evaluate strategy this year. 
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PROLIFERATION RISK ASSESSMENT 

Subcommittee. In fiscal year 2012, this subcommittee asked you to 
perform an assessment of risks in countries that NNSA is performing Second 
Line of Defense activities, providing an opportunity for you to demonstrate 
how this program might be strengthened by adopting a more rigorous 
qualitative methodology to the very difficult problem of fighting the illicit 
tracking of nuclear and radiological materials. 

Is proliferation risk assessment a feasible way of aligning our 
nonproliferation efforts? 

Administrator D’Agostino. A risk-based strategy, such as the one 
articulated in the U.S. Global Supply Chain Security Strategy, is built on the 
concept of a layered defense and resolving threats early in the supply chain 
before a shipment reaches the United States. It assumes reliance on 
international cooperation and the existence of nonproliferation programs 
such as SLD which are focused on increased partner country capacity to 
interdict illicit trafficking. 

SLD is charged with building radiation detection capability in partner 
countries by systematically deploying fixed and mobile radiation detection 
equipment at international border crossings, major seaports, and as part of 
CNS engagements. The program uses risk based modeling and expert 
judgment to prioritize deployments, and transitions full responsibility for 
operating and maintaining these systems to host countries. To date, 
approximately 230 sites and ports are being indigenously sustained by 
partner countries. 

Subcommittee. What are the barriers to truly understanding the 
effectiveness of our efforts to date in these countries? How can we really 
tell we are making an impact? 

Administrator D’Agostino. SLD is confident that the deployed 
systems are effective and making an impact. This confidence is based on 
result of feedback from partner countries, data from monitors and Local 
Maintenance Providers, and multiple detections of radioactive material 
outside of regulatory control. 
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At the sites that permit full information access, SLD assesses the 
effectiveness of our deployed systems through a variety of methods. At sites 
that allow it, SLD has unique access to several streams of information on 
SLD system performance, including Daily Files (radiation profiles from 
occupancies in deployed monitors that are provided back to SLD), 
worldwide reporting to the SLD help desk, Local Maintenance Provider 
reports, Assurance Visits, and regular meetings with the Partner Countries. 
Although SLD has access to all of this information in many countries, some 
of the Former Soviet Union countries such as Russia, Kazakhstan, and 
Ukraine do not provide daily files from the deployed Russian-made Aspect 
systems to SLD for analysis. The lack of daily file information from Aspect 
systems presents a modest ‘barrier’ to understanding the effectiveness of 
SLD deployments. However, other methods of engaging with these three 
countries (e.g., Assurance Visits, Local Maintenance Provider Reports, and 
frequent meetings with the Partner Countries) permit us to understand 
system performance and to assess that the systems are being utilized to 
detect, interdict and deter movement of nuclear and other radioactive 
materials. 

SLD has evidence that its systems are detecting and/or deterring nuclear and 
radioactive material. In private discussions with SLD Partner Countries, 
SLD has learned of actions taken by traffickers to avoid SLD-provided 
equipment, thereby complicating traffickers’ attempts to move nuclear and 
radiological material. SLD systems offer a deterrent. 

Other actions of our partner countries also indicate that SLD is making an 
impact on raising awareness of nuclear nonproliferation and consequently 
improving the probability that smuggled nuclear and radiological materials 
will be interdicted. All SLD Partner Countries are making progress in 
building indigenous capabilities to support SLD systems. Some partner 
countries, such as Ukraine and Georgia, have taken over training their own 
staff, and made radiation detection a standard part of training for all Customs 
or Border Guards front-line staff. Some, such as the Slovaks, are training 
border and police personnel from other countries. Others, such as the 
Belgian government, regularly develop new operational concepts and 
conduct technical studies; in turn, they share the results with the SLD 
Program and other countries. These examples show that the equipment and 
training techniques have led countries towards enhancing their commitment 
towards nonproliferation as a national and global policy. This type of 
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sophisticated engagement helps to solidify a larger culture of dedication to 
nonproliferation efforts worldwide. 

Subcommittee. In your 2013 budget request you propose that the 
SLD program work in 20 12 with the interagency community to evaluate 
what combinations of capabilities and program make the most effective 
contribution to national security. What is the status of this effort? 

Administrator D’Agostino. SLD is in the process of this review. The 
program has held multiple meetings with important stakeholders and 
partners with which it collaborates on a regular basis. SLD coordinates its 
prioritization and deployment activities through the State Department and its 
Embassies; carries out multiple joint initiatives involving partner countries, 
including regional exercises with DOD and DHS; and is responsible for a 
large component of the foreign transit and foreign departure element of the 
Interagency Global Nuclear Detection Architecture. SLD also participates 
in the NSC-led and DOS coordinated effort to establish Counter Nuclear 
Counter-Smuggling Teams. SLD similarly collaborates with international 
partners such as the European Commission’s Joint Research Centre (JRC) 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) on related efforts, and 
is taking into account their capabilities as part of its review of how to most 
effectively deploy SLD programs, including mobile detection, to meet the 
threat of nuclear trafficking. 
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EXIT STRATEGY 

Subcommittee. With considerable work accomplished to date, can 
you speak to your exit strategy as we complete our work securing nuclear 
materials in other countries and as we suspend further work installing 
detectors overseas? 

Administrator D’Agostino. As we consider the appropriate scope and 
emphasis for the Second Line of Defense Program, our efforts to secure 
material at their source must remain prominent. The MPC&A Program 
continues to explore new ways to work with Russia to thwart insider theft or 
diversion through additional layers of security, programmatic and procedural 
changes, and further improvements to nuclear material control and 
accounting. As part of the strategy to transfer a greater share of material 
security support to the Russian Federation, the MPC&A program has 
assisted Russia to enhance their MPC&A infrastructure by developing 
regulations and procedures for MPC& A operations, strengthening 
inspection and oversight capabilities, enhancing nuclear security culture, 
developing training and education programs, upgrading protective force 
training and equipment, and upgrading key elements of the nuclear weapons 
and material transport infrastructure. Though NNSA is continuing efforts to 
fully transition responsibility for MPC&A sustainability support to the 
Russian Federation, it is in the national security interest of the United States 
to remain engaged. 

Subcommittee. How can we continue to be sure that these security 
improvements we’ve installed will be maintained? 

Administrator D’Agostino. SLD is committed to a robust and 
continuing sustainability program working with partner countries. SLD 
conducts quarterly assessments of local maintenance provider performance 
to ensure that local maintenance providers are properly maintaining SLD 
systems. In addition, we conduct quarterly assessments of the partner 
countries’ capabilities to sustain the system in the areas of operations and 
management; training; and maintenance. We will continue to engage with 
the partner countries and highlight opportunities for improvement through 
ongoing analysis of daily files from deployed monitors, worldwide reporting 
to the SLD Help Desk, and regular review of local maintenance provider 
reporting, refresher training, and assurance visits. This information, 
combined with our constant engagement with partner countries ensures that 
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partner countries are properly maintaining installed SLD systems and offers 
the opportunity to address any gaps. 

Subcommittee. What level of activity should we devote to maximize 
the value of the investments we have already made? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Currently, we believe that it remains 
useful to all parties for SLD to provide at least three years of maintenance 
and training support to each partner country following the acceptance of a 
new Megaport or Core site to adequately ensure that the value of SLD’s 
investment is properly sustained. This type of multi-faceted 3-year support 
and long-term engagement strategy is a solid formula for building partner 
country capabilities to sustain SLD systems and to ensure the long-term 
operation of SLD systems as a USG investment. 
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PREVENTING NUCLEAR TERRORISM 

Subcommittee. Preventing nuclear terrorism has now been 
indoctrinated as one of the pillars of the U.S. nonproliferation strategy, 
formally recognizing the threat posed by terrorist organizations seeking to 
acquire nuclear or radiological weapons and presumably aligning our 
national efforts to counter this threat. Yet our activities continue to be spread 
across various agencies and even across different parts of the NNSA and the 
DOE. 

For instance, the FY2013 budget request for Weapons Activities includes 
$18 million in part for such activities as ‘developing capabilities for the 
detection of nuclear materials and detonations’ under National Security 
Applications. Looking into the request for Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation, it too includes a much more substantial request to ‘develop 
capabilities for detecting nuclear materials and detonations’ under 
Nonproliferation and Verification Research and Development. Why do such 
activities continue to be unaligned even within the NNSA itself? 

What are you doing to clarify roles and responsibilities for different parts of 
the nonproliferation strategy within NNSA and across the interagency? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA’s Office of Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation coordinates closely with other offices in NNSA to provide 
technical and policy support to the U.S. nonproliferation agenda. 

Subcommittee. Can you explain the roles and responsibilities within 
NNSA for preventing nuclear terrorism? 

Administrator D’Agostino. As the President has made clear, one of 
the best ways to prevent nuclear terrorism is to keep nuclear materials out of 
the hands of terrorists. The Office of Defense Nuclear Nonproliferation 
(DNN) implements programs that prevent both state actor as well as non- 
state actors from acquiring nuclear weapons or materials. These important 
efforts include removing vulnerable nuclear material from around the world, 
converting HEU-based research reactors to LEU, securing Russian and 
Former Soviet Union defense and civilian nuclear sites; building the 
capacity of international partners to prevent, detect, and deter nuclear 
smuggling, and conducting physical protection assessment visits to ensure 
the adequacy of security on U.S.-obligated nuclear material. 
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At the same time, we need to make sure the nation is prepared for the 
possibility that a terrorist group might try to build an improvised nuclear 
device (IND). To add emphasis to NNSA’s ongoing work in this area, I 
recently established the Office of Counterterrorism and Counterproliferation 
(CTCP) to concentrate on non-state-actor specific terror threats, 
particularly INDs, and sabotage of nuclear facilities. This complements 
DNN’s mission of securing and detecting nuclear materials globally by 
focusing on improvised nuclear devices themselves. CTCP applies NNSA’s 
nuclear weapons expertise to build a scientific understanding of INDs and 
other nuclear threat devices that might be different from stockpile nuclear 
weapons. This office is also responsible for protecting sensitive information 
about IND design, characterizing nuclear materials and high explosives of 
potential interest to terrorists, and supporting diagnostic and render safe 
activities carried out by NNSA’s Office of Emergency Operations and other 
USG agencies. CTCP also works to prevent terrorism by strengthening 
National and international nuclear counterterrorism capabilities through 
development and conduct of table-top exercises, bilateral nuclear 
counterterrorism dialogues and technical exchanges. 

Subcommittee. There are also related programs across DOE, such as 
within the Office of Nuclear Energy. How does NNSA align themselves 
with the Nuclear Energy efforts? Is the coordination primarily through 
informal interaction or do you have a greater integration for the development 
of programmatic activities? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA and NE have established a 
framework for long-term cooperation and coordination on research and 
development (R&D) to understand and minimize proliferation and terrorism 
risks related to nuclear energy. This cooperation has been formalized in a 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU). Both DNN and NE benefit from 
close coordination between nonproliferation and security considerations and 
nuclear energy technology R&D, which can create innovative and effective 
approaches to understanding and minimizing these risks while also 
achieving economic, public health and safety, and environmental goals. 

DNN and NE regularly discuss and coordinate relevant technical and policy 
issues related to their R&D efforts where such programs’ needs coincide, 
including in monthly coordination meetings led at the Assistant Secretary 
level. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

Subcommittee. Just a few years ago, there was an armed attack at 
Pelindaba, South Africa’s main nuclear research facility which continues to 
store dangerous amounts of highly enriched uranium. Fortunately, the raid 
was thwarted, but it indicates the continued vulnerability of the site. Your 
request includes funding within the Global Threat Reduction Program to 
remove some of this material. 

How much do we know about South Africa’s physical security and what is 
your assessment of the urgency of securing nuclear materials there? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA’s Office of Global Threat 
Reduction (GTRI) has been working directly with the South African Nuclear 
Energy Corporation (Necsa) on increasing the physical security of nuclear 
materials since 2009. Necsa played an integral part in the development of 
South Africa’s former weapons production program and is the only known 
facility in South Africa that possesses and uses highly enriched uranium 
(HEU). GTRI is currently working with several sites within the Necsa 
facility to make security related improvements. GTRI has also provided 
basic equipment for the onsite response force such as vehicles and 
communication equipment. Since cooperation began in 2009, GTRI has 
seen marked improvements in physical security at a number of key sites 
within the Necsa facility and has also witnessed improvements in the level 
of the site response force abilities. 

Subcommittee. How much vulnerable material will remain if you are 
able to successfully carry out current plans supported by the budget request 
and what materials will be left that are still vulnerable? 

Administrator D’Agostino. We are currently in active discussions 
with South Africa on all remaining HEU in the country. GTRI’s FY201 3 
budget request includes significant funding to assist with the elimination of 
HEU in South Africa. 

Subcommittee. What do you see as the primary barriers to getting full 
support from South Africa to remove or provide better security for this 
material? 
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Administrator D’Agostino. Regarding security cooperation, as noted 
above, there has been excellent cooperation to improve the physical security 
of the Pelindaba facility until such time that the HEU can be removed. One 
of the primary barriers to removing the HEU is that this will require a high- 
level political decision. In addition, some in South Africa are opposed to 
removing the HEU since the material is currently under IAEA safeguards 
and some therefore do not see the material as being vulnerable to theft. We 
will continue to work closely and actively with South Africa to find a 
solution that meets the needs of both countries. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCING U.S. 

NONPROLIFERATION GOALS 

Subcommittee. Your budget request continues to wind down 
nonproliferation activities and increasingly shifts funding from core 
nonproliferation efforts to the needs of the MOX program. Considering the 
rest of the world is stepping up investment in nuclear energy, there should be 
numerous opportunities for advancing U.S. nonproliferation interests, why 
are you winding down your efforts? What new activities are being proposed 
in your budget request? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA is not winding down its efforts in 
the areas of nuclear security and nonproliferation. In FY 2012 NNSA 
significantly increased funding allocated to engaging new countries on 
nuclear security issues and expects to expand this effort further in FY 2013. 
NNSA is conducting outreach and training for countries considering nuclear 
power for the first time, with a particular focus on helping such countries 
implement the newly revised IAEA recommendations on physical protection 
of nuclear material and nuclear facilities, INFCIRC/225/Revision 5. 

The expansion of peaceful uses of nuclear technology also requires that 
more states develop nuclear forensic capabilities to deal with illicit nuclear 
trafficking and determine the source of seized nuclear materials. NNSA is 
coordinating with the Department of State for expanding international 
nuclear forensics capacity building efforts through training, regional 
workshops, and cooperation to advance the nuclear security priorities 
identified by the Nuclear Security Summit, the Global Initiative to Combat 
Nuclear Terrorism, and the IAEA. 

With coordination and additional funding from the State Department’s 
Export Control and Related Border Security (EXBS) program, NNSA’s 
export control capacity-building activities will include accelerated work in 
regions planning expansion of nuclear energy investments, particularly 
Southeast Asia and the Middle East. In addition to collaborating more 
comprehensively with these partners, NNSA will take every opportunity to 
engage in regional capacity-building activities in collaboration with key 
international organizations like the IAEA and the World Customs 
Organization, as well as with European Union-funded export control 
outreach activities, all of which serve as force multipliers in the creation of 
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sustainable platforms to advance U.S. Government nonproliferation goals 
while leveraging limited funds. 

Subcommittee. How much is your program involved in helping other 
countries establish safeguards as they embark on their nuclear energy 
programs or in otherwise advancing U.S. nonproliferation goals in areas of 
the world where we have not traditionally performed a significant amount of 
nonproliferation-related work? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA works directly with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and its Member States to 
strengthen the international safeguards system and support the safe and 
secure global expansion of nuclear energy. 

Since 2008, NNSA has completed over 23 safeguards-related technical 
projects with international partners and has transferred a range of safeguards 
technologies to partner countries and the IAEA. NNSA currently engages 
24 partner countries as well as two regional inspectorates and has over 85 
technical projects under way that are designed to strengthen the 
implementation of domestic and international safeguards. Of these technical 
projects, over 50 specifically focus on assisting countries with credible plans 
for nuclear power in developing the safeguards infrastructure necessary to 
support a safe, secure, and peaceful nuclear energy program. 

NNSA regularly engages new countries as part of its effort to promote 
global standards in nuclear security and advance its nonproliferation goals in 
parallel to advancements in the nuclear energy and related technology and 
expertise. 
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BARRIERS TO SUPPORT FOR U.S. PROGRAMS 

Subcommittee. We know that Belarus has linked unrelated political 
issues to our programs to secure nuclear materials in the country, abruptly 
halting our plans to remove vulnerable highly enriched uranium from the 
country. Where else have you been experiencing problems in obtaining host 
country support for US efforts to secure nuclear materials? 

Administrator D’Agostino. We have faced cooperation difficulties 
with Belarus on our nuclear fuel removals program. Much of NNSA’s DNN 
program activity takes place outside of the United States, and encompasses 
small operating and capital type projects executed in partnerships with 
foreign governments that take many years to complete. Accordingly, DNN 
can face situations where a country’s internal political dynamics disrupt 
cooperation. 

Subcommittee. Have you experienced increasing interest from other 
countries or increased challenges in gaining cooperation? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The incident at the Fukushima Dai-ichi 
Nuclear Power Plant has led to some difficulties in gaining cooperation as it 
has caused many countries to reconsider the introduction of nuclear power. 
Some of the countries that had expressed an interest in nuclear safeguards 
cooperation are now shifting human and financial resources to other energy 
options, thereby reducing the current need for expertise and training in this 
area. At the same time, other countries remain steadfast in their pursuit of 
nuclear power and NNSA expects expanded safeguards, security, export 
control and related nonproliferation cooperation in those instances. 
Furthermore, countries with active nuclear power programs continue to 
express the need for increased safeguards cooperation with NNSA to help 
resolve safeguards anomalies and to enable more effective and efficient 
implementation of international safeguards. Similarly, our Global Threat 
Reduction Initiative (GTRI) has received increased interest from countries to 
cooperate on the elimination and consolidation of excess highly enriched 
uranium (HEU) and plutonium in their countries, under the Gap Material 
Removal Program. GTRI’s total scope of material to be addressed by 2019 
has actually increased over the past few years. 
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Subcommittee. How does NNSA engage with the Department of 
State or other agencies to craft a larger diplomatic strategy and gain greater 
cooperation for these activities? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA's Office of Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation (DNN) works closely with the Department of State and 
other U.S. government agencies to ensure that its technical outreach 
activities support the larger U.S. diplomatic strategy that advances the U.S. 
government's overarching nonproliferation goals. 

For example, in the area of Export Control and Border Security capacity 
building, DNN participates in a variety of interagency coordination groups, 
which meet regularly at both the executive and working group level to 
develop a systematic strategy for conducting international export control and 
border security outreach activities, and to coordinate implementation of 
respective agency efforts, including co-funding where possible. DNN also 
has leveraged the international contacts of the Departments of State, 

Defense, Commerce and Homeland Security to ensure that the appropriate 
partner country agencies participate in its training. In many cases, the 
contacts that these agencies have provided have been crucial in gaining 
cooperation from foreign governments and leveraging activities. The 
Department of State also chairs numerous groups in which DOE participates, 
including the Global Initiative to Combat Nuclear Terrorism (GICNT), 
Forensics Engagement Working Group (FEWG), as well as the interagency 
Nuclear Trafficking Response Group (NTRG) composed of the 
nonproliferation, law enforcement, and intelligence communities. 

We also work closely with our counterparts at the Department of State to 
determine if particular countries are not eligible for engagement at a certain 
time because of political instability or lack of security within that country, 
and we work closely with Embassy staff in country to coordinate activities 
and to conduct outreach for nonproliferation initiatives and programs. 

Other similar types of U.S. interagency collaboration regularly take place 
throughout DNN and have produced similar beneficial outcomes. In 
addition to the Department of State, DNN programs closely collaborate with 
the Departments of Defense, Commerce, and Homeland Security, including 
leveraging the international contacts of these agencies to gain greater 
cooperation from foreign partners. 
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COST SHARING 

Subcommittee. Cost sharing for these efforts continues to be a 
challenge. Given current resource constraints, what is the NNSA strategy for 
improving its posture in this area? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Given the current fiscal constraints on all 
government agencies, we have stepped up our efforts to identify areas where 
our interagency partners and other nations can help share the costs 
associated with this important work. I am happy to report that since 
Congress granted NNSA programs the ability to receive international 
contributions in FY2005, we have received over $70M from Canada, the 
United Kingdom, Finland, South Korea, New Zealand, Norway, the Czech 
Republic and the Netherlands. In addition, we have cost sharing efforts 
underway with Russia on nuclear and radiological security and Second Line 
of Defense activities, through the U.S. -Russia Bilateral Presidential 
Commission, and are working with our interagency and international 
colleagues and China as that country' develops its Nuclear Security Center of 
Excellence. NNSA is engaging foreign partners who have previously 
received NNSA training and equipment, such as Slovakia, to train new 
partners, maximizing the impact of previous year’s investments. NNSA 
routinely receives contributions from countries working under the G8 Global 
Partnership to help complete priority projects. We will continue our 
outreach efforts to all countries in the Partnership throughout the coming 
year, as the U.S. holds the Presidency of the Global Partnership in 2012. 

Subcommittee. Current cost sharing arrangements are highly suspect 
in terms of the true value of the dollars claimed, are you doing anything to 
bring consistency to the valuation of sites? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Ideally, NNSA would like to have the 
ability to track all information on foreign cost sharing; however, from a 
practical standpoint this is neither cost effective nor politically acceptable to 
some of the more than 40 countries with which we partner. NNSA 
maintains detailed records on the over $70M in the cash financial 
contributions received to date from other donors; however, it can be difficult 
to estimate the precise value of in-kind contributions. In addition, countries’ 
fiscal years often do not coincide with our own, so it is not possible, given 
the wide range of fiscal years, to predict when a country may have program 
funds to provide to DNN programs. 
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NNSA’s Material Protection Control and Accounting (MPC&A) program 
encourages cost sharing with Russia and other counterparts, and has a long 
list of successful examples. When possible, the MPC&A program includes 
cost sharing arrangements in specific contracts, agreements, and transition 
plans as a condition of assistance. For instance, specific contracts for work 
at Luch and the Mining and Chemical Combine, and the Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) on the Center of Excellence in China, all contain cost 
sharing stipulations. Cost sharing arrangements are also commonly included 
in project level protocols and records of meetings. NNSA’s Second Line of 
Defense (SLD) program often includes these agreements in its MOUs 
between DOE/NNSA and partner countries. In other cases, the cost sharing 
division of labor is documented through an exchange of letters or another 
documentation method agreed to with the partner country. 

When possible, NNSA’s International Material Protection and Cooperation 
(IMPC) Program uses cost information from partner countries as the basis 
for assigning value for this cost sharing. This primarily occurs with partners 
where high levels of transparency exist. In cases when direct cost 
information is not available or deemed unreliable, IMPC identifies cost 
sharing in terms of work scope completed, using similar previous initiatives 
as a benchmark to estimate the amount of U.S. funds saved. 
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MOX AND PLUTONIUM DISPOSITION 

CANCELLATION OF THE PIT DISASSEMBLY AND CONVERSION 

FACILITY 

Subcommittee. A major change to your request this year is the 
elimination of the stand-alone Pit Disassembly and Conversion Facility 
(PDCF). Can you provide the details on each of the new alternatives you are 
considering, which you state is some combination of facilities at Los 
Alamos, MOX and H-Canyon? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA examined a number of alternatives 
for the pit disassembly and conversion capability that looked broadly at 
resources across the Savannah River Site (SRS), including K-Reactor, H- 
Canyon, the MOX Fuel Fabrication Facility (MFFF), as well as possible 
additional work at the Los Alamos National Laboratory (LANL). In January 
2012, the Department issued an Amended Notice of Intent that identified a 
preferred alternative, which will consider some combination of facilities at 
TA-55 at LANL, H-Canyon/HB Line, and MFFF at SRS. 

DOE is confident that the preferred alternative for the pit disassembly and 
conversion capability would meet the long term, steady-state plutonium 
disposition feedstock requirements by utilizing LANL to provide the 
majority of plutonium metal, H-Canyon to process certain categories of 
plutonium pits, and the MOX facility to convert the plutonium metal to 
oxide. A more detailed plan is being prepared by DOE, and will be made 
available to the committee upon completion. 

In addition, DOE has already identified nearly 10 MT of early feedstock for 
the MOX facility, including: 

o 2 MT from ARIES at Los Alamos National Laboratory 
(LANL); 

o 3.7 MT to be processed at H-Canyon at the Savannah River 
Site; and, 

o 4.1 MT of plutonium currently stored at the Savannah River 
Site. 
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Subcommittee. How does the feedstock from each source break down 
and how does it compare to the total feedstock that was to be provided by 
the PDCF? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The total feedstock for the MOX facility 
will still be 34 metric tons of plutonium. One advantage of the preferred 
alternative for pit disassembly and conversion is the ability to produce a 
higher quantity of feedstock earlier than would have been possible with a 
capital construction project. A more detailed plan is being prepared by the 
Department that will include a breakdown of feedstock by source. The 
report will be made available to the committee upon completion. 

Subcommittee. What are the potential costs and what is the timeframe 
for establishing each of these new feedstock sources? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Because the preferred alternative seeks to 
utilize existing facilities and capabilities, both H-Canyon at the Savannah 
River Site and PF-4 at Los Alamos National Laboratory are available in the 
near term to begin producing feedstock for the MOX facility. This will help 
the Department reduce out-year costs by executing work earlier. The 
Department is also in the process of formally evaluating the cost and 
schedule associated with adding an oxidation capability to the MOX facility. 

A more detailed plan is being prepared by the Department that will evaluate 
the overall costs and schedule associated with the preferred alternative for 
pit disassembly and conversion, and will be made available to the committee 
upon completion. 

Subcommittee. You’ve requested $230 million for MOX feedstock 
activities, and increase of $143 million over last year. If you aren’t prepared 
to speak about the range of potential costs, how can you make such a major 
change to your program as well as expect this subcommittee to support these 
increases? 

Administrator D’Agostino. We are able to speak about the range of 
potential costs. The funding for the MOX Irradiation, Feedstock and 
Transportation activities encompasses a number of activities, including: 

• MOX fuel qualification for Westinghouse and GE-Hitachi designs; 
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• Early plutonium oxide production at Los Alamos National 
Laboratory; 

• Developing the preferred alternative for steady-state feedstock at Los 
Alamos, including process and design development; 

• Early plutonium oxide production at H-Canyon, including canning 
equipment; 

• Activities required to begin conversion of depleted uranium required 
for MOX operations; and, 

• Additional development and procurement costs for multiple shipping 
containers. 

Together, this funding provides critical support to the preferred alternative 
for the pit disassembly and conversion capability, which is an essential part 
of the integrated plan for plutonium disposition. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF MOX DELAYS 

Subcommittee. Last year, you approved a baseline change to the 
MOX project to allow for the production of MOX fuel for boiling water 
reactors. This year, you are planning additional modifications to provide 
some oxide production capability in light of the decision to cancel PDCF. 
The project has been 13 months at ‘yellow’ status because of “significant 
cost and schedule performance concerns.” Your budget request does not 
speak to the implications of these updates, still showing the last baseline set 
in 2008 with a total cost of $4.9 billion and a completion date of 2017 and 
you’ve submitted a legislative proposal to push the statutory deadline for 
producing MOX fuel into 2018. 

What are the cost and schedule implications of these delays and design 
changes you’ve made over the past two years? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The Department did prepare a Baseline 
Change Proposal (BCP) to modify the design of the MOX Fuel Fabrication 
Facility for production of MOX fuel for existing and next generation boiling 
water and pressurized water reactors. It was determined that approval of the 
BCP was within the existing authority of the Federal Project Director to 
approve, and project contingency was allocated to accomplish this work. 

The cost associated with the modifications was approximately $24 million. 

The preferred alternative for the Department’s pit disassembly and 
conversion capability does consider modifications to the MOX facility to 
install an oxidation capability. The Department is in the process of formally 
evaluating the cost and schedule associated with adding an oxidation 
capability to the MOX facility and will prepare a baseline change proposal 
for this activity. However, the Department is currently on track to meet the 
baseline schedule to complete construction and cold start-up activities by 
October 2016. 

Subcommittee. What are you doing to resolve the continued delays? 
How confident are you that the project’s performance problems are behind 
you, or do you still see significant challenges in order to meet the current 
baseline? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Currently the Department is projected to 
complete the MOX facility construction and cold start-up activities within 
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the October 2016 baseline schedule. However, the project is experiencing a 
number of cost pressures. The Department is working with MOX Services 
to develop a number of cost-saving and cost-avoidance initiatives, with the 
goal of mitigating cost increases. Some examples of these initiatives 
include: 

• Optimizing procurements by placing MOX Services employees with 
key suppliers to expedite the resolution of fabrication and design 
issues and simplifying designs of laboratory gloveboxes. 

• Streamlining the facility waste management strategy by reducing the 
amount of equipment handling in the facility. 

• Enhancing facility design and construction productivity - this ensures 
that the design can be easily constructed without numerous field 
design changes. One example is a “cook book” electrical support 
document that covers the design for all normal electrical support 
installations. 

• Optimizing start-up by beginning the Aqueous Polishing and 
Mechanical Processing lines in parallel reducing the overall critical 
path. 

• Developing corporate commercial nuclear benchmarking teams to 
review commodity installation processes, recommend additional 
improvements, and validate accuracy of forecasts; and 

• Working with Shaw to improve employee retention, and to ensure that 
Shaw staff working on the MOX project will not be diverted for other 
nuclear projects. 

While some challenges will remain, the Department will leverage lessons 
learned over the past five years of construction to mitigate these challenges 
in the future. NNSA has made improvements to its approach to project 
management, specifically with the creation of the Office of Acquisition and 
Project Management (APM). In addition to conducting regular peer reviews 
of ongoing construction projects, APM is making important changes about 
the way NNSA manages projects. For example, the Administrator has 
issued policy guidance that stipulates that all nuclear projects will obtain a 
90% design maturity prior to the establishment of the formal project 
baselines; the Federal Project Directors are being organizationally aligned to 
the office of APM to provide a more direct reporting path to NNSA senior 
management; NNSA, through APM, awarded an Enterprise Construction 
Management Services contract that will enable each NNSA Federal Project 
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Director to develop a fully staffed Integrated Project Team with appropriate 
Subject Matter Expertise and present multiple Acquisition Strategy 
alternatives to the Department for each authorized project; and finally, 
NNSA has recently obtained the staff capable of conducting Independent 
Cost Estimates/Analysis which will ensure the Administration that 
reasonable cost solutions are presented at the appropriate decision points 
along a project’s life-cycle. 

Subcommittee. Without detailed information on how these 
developments will ultimately impact the project, what assurances can you 
provide that startup date of 2018 is a credible one? 

Administrator D’Agostino. While the project continues to experience 
cost pressures associated with identifying suppliers and subcontractors with 
the ability and experience to fabricate and install equipment to the 
requirements of Nuclear Quality Assurance (NQA)-l standard for nuclear 
work, it is still projected to complete construction and cold start-up activities 
within the October 2016 baseline schedule. 
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URANIUM ENRICHMENT R&D 

URANIUM ENRICHMENT TECHNOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 

Subcommittee. Mr. Administrator - The Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation request includes $150 million to develop domestic uranium 
enrichment technology being developed by USEC for its Proposed American 
Centrifuge Plant in Ohio. The reported national security interests for the 
R&D program seem to relate primarily to the ability to produce tritium for 
the weapons complex. How is this a nonproliferation program? 

What are the nonproliferation benefits of investing in this technology? Isn’t 
it better aligned with the Weapons or Nuclear Energy programs? 

Administrator D’Agostino. This funding is provided in the NNSA’s 
budget to address the national nuclear security and nonproliferation 
objectives of the United States in retaining a domestic uranium enrichment 
capability. Further, the funding is provided in Defense Nuclear 
Nonproliferation because this research, development, and demonstration 
(RD&D) program benefits nuclear nonproliferation in the following ways: 

• With access to domestic uranium enrichment industrial facilities and 
their associated knowledge base, with full rights to intellectual 
property, this investment further supports NNSA’s national security 
and nonproliferation mission by improving our understanding of 
fundamental issues related to developing capabilities to detect, deter, 
and assess proliferation of new uranium enrichment programs around 
the world. 

This investment maintains global leadership in the effort to minimize the 
excessive spread of enrichment technology by contributing directly to 
sustained confidence in the international commercial enrichment market. 
Nations that rely on nuclear power for electricity generation will be less 
motivated to develop their own uranium enrichment capability if they are 
confident that they can obtain fuel in the commercial market. 
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ENRICHMENT TECHNOLOGY FOR NAVAL REACTORS 

Subcommittee. Admiral, the Administration has stated that it needs a 
U.S. capability to enrich uranium to make fuel for defense related research 
and for naval nuclear propulsion reactors. How long will it be before we 
need to enrich any new fuel for Naval Reactors? Does Naval Reactors need 
USEC, either in the short term or long term? 

Admiral Donald. Based on current plans for the size and composition 
of the nuclear fleet, existing highly enriched uranium (HEU) allocated to 
Naval Reactors (NR) is sufficient to support core manufacturing operations 
at least through 2054. 

In the long-term, the U.S. will need the capability to produce HEU to 
support NR. The lead-time for a new facility (estimated to be 15-20 years) 
will be influenced by the technical expertise that exists, in the U.S., when the 
need arises. 

Subcommittee. Considering the ACP would be a commercial 
enrichment facility producing low enriched fuel, would it ever be feasible 
for supporting Naval Reactors needs, or will the Department eventually need 
to consider another option for the production of highly enriched uranium? 

Admiral Donald. NR is not aware of any statutory restrictions or 
technological limitations that would prevent a commercial facility, using 
U.S. technology, from producing HEU for NR use. However, an LEU 
enrichment facility would require security and criticality control upgrades to 
enable production of HEU. 
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NNSA MANAGEMENT 

GAO REPORT ON NNSA’S PROGRAM MANAGEMENT AND 
COORDINATION CHALLENGES 

Subcommittee. In December, the GAO released a report on the 
NNSA’s nonproliferation program which found that NNSA was 
misrepresenting and overstating its program accomplishments by changing 
its performance metrics mid-year, shifting targets between the release of 
your budget justifications and the release of the semi-annual Performance 
Report in order to demonstrate that NN is exceeding its goals. Manipulating 
this data mid-year makes it extremely difficult for Congress to get an actual 
picture of what is happening in your program and to conduct effective 
oversight. 

For instance, your 2010 budget request stated you intended to complete 
MPC&A upgrades at 218 buildings. The nonproliferation budget was fully 
funded that year, yet you reported in your annual performance report that 
your target for 2010 was actually 213 building and that you met those 
targets. Can you explain what specific performance measures typically get 
adjusted and why? 

Administrator D’Agostino. As we noted in our GAO response, DOE 
NNSA does not change performance measures or targets during the course 
oftheFY. 

The measures for MPC&A were changed several years ago to focus on 
buildings secured vice material secured, partially in response to GAO 
reports. Additional or ongoing security is very difficult to measure since the 
MPC&A upgrades have been completed at these sites and the majority of 
risk reduction has been achieved. However, we continually look for ways to 
improve the way we do business in NNSA and as such we regularly examine 
our performance measures to determine if they can be improved to support 
mission planning and execution. 

The schedule shift for the buildings completed was due to a better 
understanding of the requirements needed to implement comprehensive 
physical protection upgrades at a sensitive site, which had encountered 
delays due to issues between the site and a Russian design organization 
responsible for much of the work. The metric change was an attempt to 
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reflect the estimated completion of activities as the project timeline and 
associated funding were firmly established. 

Subcommittee. The report stated you neither agreed nor disagreed 
with the GAO’s findings. Are you accepting the GAO’s recommendations? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Our response to GAO indicated that we 
agreed with some recommendations and did not agree with others. 

Subcommittee. How will you address these management challenges 
and implement a more consistent way of measuring your performance in 
future years? 

Administrator D’Agostino. We have already instituted new ways for 
tracking our performance. For example, NNSA’s Next Generation 
Safeguards Initiative (NGSI) has a number of sub-programs that work in 
concert to achieve its goals. NGSI’s metric captures this synergy by 
measuring and demonstrating how NGSI’s technology development, 
international engagement, and human capital development sub-programs 
work together to develop technologies either for or cooperatively with 
partners that address a specific safeguards deficiency. DNN programs are 
allowed only a limited number of representative published performance 
metrics. This particular measure is an attempt to measure performance 
across the NGSI sub-programs. 

Other programs are working to develop the best metrics to track their 
accomplishments. For example, NNSA’s Material Protection Control and 
Accounting (MPC&A) program is in the process of developing a measure 
that encompasses a broader set of project activities which will track 
sustainability initiatives, end of lifecycle equipment replacements, and 
remaining upgrades. 

An additional supplementary metric is being considered, which will track the 
percentage of sites that are taking responsibility for particular sustainability 
elements. However, the use of the metric for reporting and budget 
performance is problematic because many of the elements focus on 
improving security infrastructure and management processes at sites, which 
the program cannot audit to ensure compliance. Therefore the program is 
currently focusing on the MPC&A project metric as an output measure 
under its control which can be used as a performance indicator for the 
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desired long-term outcome: increased foreign support for sustainability of 
material security upgrades planned and already completed. 
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QUESTIONS FROM CHAIRMAN FRELINGHUYSEN 

NAVAL REACTORS - OHIO REPLACEMENT TWO YEAR DELAY 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Admiral, previously you projected your 
needs to grow to $150 million this year for the development of the OHIO 
Replacement Reactor Systems. This year, your budget request instead 
includes a $31.6 million decrease. As you know, this program has been a 
shared priority between this subcommittee and your program for years. I 
understand that the Department of Defense has decided to delay the first ship 
procurement by two years. What are the reasons for this delay? 

Admiral Donald. The Department of Defense delayed OHIO 
Replacement (OR) to comply with the funding caps of the Budget Control 
Act. The Department considers the two-year delay to be the best balance 
between BCA constraints and operational risk. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Will this delay result in any temporary gaps 
in our deterrence posture, or the operational availability of our submarine 
fleet? 


Admiral Donald. The SSBN force levels should be sufficient to meet 
deterrent requirements, albeit with increased operational risk from FY29- 
FY42 until the final 2 OR ships are delivered. During those years, there will 
be fewer than the 12 SSBNs needed to meet the required at-sea force levels. 
Helping mitigate that risk is the fact that there are no long-term maintenance 
overhauls planned during the transition between OHIO-Class and OR. That 
said, since the average age of the OHIO-Class will be in excess of 36 years, 
older than any previous nuclear-powered fast attack or ballistic missile 
submarine, the risk of unplanned maintenance will increase. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. This reduction is significant compared with 
what you originally planned, and the reactor plant systems have some of the 
longest lead times for development. How does this delay change what you 
will need to do in fiscal year 2013? 

Admiral Donald. With the exception of the manufacturing 
development work required to decide the viability of the life-of-ship core, 
most design efforts planned for FY12 and FY13 have been delayed or 
slowed to support nuclear component Advanced Procurement (AP) funding 
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in FY19. Some subcontracts with component vendors have been delayed or 
slowed commensurate with these funding reductions. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. How will this delay affect the ultimate total 
cost and schedule for developing the reactor plant systems for Naval 
Reactors? 

Admiral Donald. Design efforts for the reactor plant have been 
delayed or slowed to support the revised AP funding start date of FY19. The 
total cost impact of the delay is approximately $25 OM, which results from 2 
additional years of design work, impacts due to inflation on work delayed at 
the expense of component subcontracts, and inefficiencies due to rephasing. 
In sum, the rebalanced plan prioritizes the maintenance of a trained, highly 
skilled workforce. 

Should insufficient funding not be appropriated in FY14-17, schedule 
impacts greater than a 2 years will occur. 
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NAVAL REACTORS - REDUCING COSTS OF MAJOR INITIATIVES 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Admiral, across the government leaders are 
taking the budget constraints as an opportunity to reevaluate programs and 
find new ways to get the job done, at less cost. There are limits to that, of 
course, but I know that the Defense Department is leading the charge, 
especially for its major initiatives. The OHIO Replacement is a primary 
example. 

I know DoD has been taking a hard look at this program, making sure that 
its requirements are properly set and its implementation plans are as efficient 
as possible in order to drive down costs to $4.9 billion per boat. These costs 
quoted typically do not include the cost to the Naval Reactors budget within 
the Department of Energy. More than $200 million has been taken from 
NR’s outyear planning for this program, presumably to meet the constraints 
of the Budget Control Act. Are you undertaking a similar effort for the 
OHIO Replacement Submarine Reactor? 

Admiral Donald. Yes, Naval Reactors (NR) is aggressively working 
to reduce design and construction costs wherever possible. However, DOE- 
funded efforts for reactor plant design must progress on a timeline that is 
closely synchronized to the overall ship design timeline. Adequate funding 
in FY13 and beyond is critical to keeping these efforts in sync. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. What opportunities have you found? 

Admiral Donald. NR continues to provide the Navy with safe, 
reliable naval nuclear propulsion in the most cost effective manner. For 
example, building on design and material technologies that NR has pursued 
for over 20 years and validating the manufacturability of those technologies 
in the Land-Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul, we expect to develop a 
core for the OHIO Replacement (OR) that will last the life of the ship, 
approximately 42 years. This core will negate the need for a midlife 
refueling, and allow the Navy to fulfill its strategic deterrence requirements 
with 2 fewer ships (1 2 vs. 14 SSBN force) - a savings of over $10B in 
acquisition and operational costs outside the FYDP. We have also reduced 
development costs by combining the reactor core manufacturing 
development for OR with that of the Land-Based Prototype Refueling 
Overhaul, significantly reducing risks and costs for the fabrication of OR. 
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The design of OR reactor plant systems will also capitalize on previous 
designs and component re-use. VIRGINIA and SEAWOLF-Class reactor 
plant components are being reused wherever practical to reduce engineering 
costs and allows the shipyards to continue using many proven fabrication 
processes. Additionally, we are leveraging modem technology to improve 
our design, manufacturing and assembly processes wherever possible. For 
example, we will leverage our laboratories’ extensive modeling capabilities 
to eliminate over $40M of full-scale hydraulics testing in support of the OR 
reactor plant design. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Can you provide the subcommittee with an 
assessment of the development risks? Do you see the potential for the 
program costs to grow unsustainably? 

Admiral Donald. NR has designed and developed over 20 new 
reactor plants for submarines and aircraft carriers. We are confident in the 
feasibility of the technologies for the OR design effort and confident that the 
reactor plant design and development efforts are properly funded. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. We’re already seeing a two-year delay in 
the program. Is there any serious consideration within the Administration of 
canceling the program? 

Admiral Donald. No. The 2010 Nuclear Posture review validated the 
requirement for a continuous and credible sea-based strategic deterrent, and I 
am aware of no discussions that would change that posture. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. There have been a number of major, high 
priority defense procurement programs that have recently failed due to 
unsustainable cost growth. If the DoD’s cost reduction goals cannot be met, 
at what point would the OHIO-replacement require a fundamental 
reconsideration of the requirements? 

Admiral Donald. Meeting the current STRATCOM requirements is 
essential to maintaining a continuous and credible strategic deterrent. NR’s 
job is to provide the Navy with safe and reliable nuclear propulsion plants at 
the lowest possible costs. The Navy is in the process of finalizing the 
Service Capability Development Document (CDD), which documents 
detailed operational and maintenance requirements for the Class. We have 
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been working closely with the developers of these requirements to ensure 
that we can meet them within our cost goals. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. What is the timeline for the Navy’s efforts? 

Admiral Donald. The delay shifted the start of construction from 
FY19 to FY21, with nuclear component procurement to begin in FY19. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Are there any upcoming milestones or 
decisions for the larger ship procurement that might impact your planning 
and resource requirements? 

Admiral Donald. NR’s planning and resource requirements are 
adequate to support upcoming milestones for the OR program as currently 
detailed. 

This year, the Chief of Naval Operations will approve the Service Capability 
Development Document, which codifies OR’s basic attributes, capabilities, 
and design deliverables. The next major milestone, Weapons Systems 
Acquisition Reform Act (WSARA) Milestone B, will come in FY16. 
Following Milestone B, the program will move to the detailed design phase 
and start component procurement in FY19. 
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NAVAL REACTORS FUNDING UNCERTAINTIES 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Admiral, I expressed some concern last 
year at the escalating costs of the requirements being placed on the Naval 
Reactors program and how we were going to be able to pay for those costs in 
a constrained budget environment. This year, you’ve come to us with a very 
reasonable request, clearly making some tough decisions on what your 
priorities are to ensure this program is affordable. However, with over $ 1 
billion dollars taken out of your five year planning estimates and knowing of 
only a few major decisions made that might alleviate some requirements and 
reduce costs, I am concerned there are still significant uncertainties. Your 
budget request states the outyear funding for the prototype refueling and 
OHIO replacement are still under review. 

What major program decisions have you made in formulating this budget 
request to be able to reduce the costs of your program, while still meeting 
your requirements to the Navy? 

Admiral Donald. The Department of Defense delayed the design and 
construction of the lead OHIO Replacement (OR) ship by 2 years, which 
relieved some fiscal pressure in the FY13 request. Additional funding is 
required in FY14 and beyond to ensure that the delay to OR is limited to 2 
years. 

Even with that delay, funding constraints forced NR to also delay the Spent 
Fuel Handling Recapitalization Project (SFHP). 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. What major decisions still need to be made 
in order to put together a credible and affordable plan in the outyears? 

Admiral Donald. The Budget Control Act capped Naval Reactors 
funding from FY14-FY17 at levels insufficient to deliver the new projects in 
time to support the Navy’s timeline. Already, the SFHP has been delayed to 
such a degree that the Navy will have to procure additional shipping 
containers, at a cost of over $220M, to support aircraft carrier refuelings. 
Additional delays to the SFHP are also possible should outyear funding 
shortfalls continue. 
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As part of the 1043 Report, the Administration will lay out a plan that 
balances Naval Reactors demonstrated requirements, the Navy’s needs, and 
out-year funding levels. 
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STRATEGIC TRIAD 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Admiral, to date, our strategic deterrent has 
rested on a triad of bombers, missiles, and submarines. I’m aware that the 
Administration is evaluating the size of the stockpile as part of its regular 
policy analysis process. Are you also evaluating the need for all legs of the 
triad or on-station needs for the ballistic missile submarine fleet? 

Admiral Donald. Naval Reactors’ responsibility is to provide safe, 
affordable and militarily effective nuclear propulsion plants to the Navy. 

We do not make deterrence policy. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Flow does the reduction to the Navy’s 
operating budget impact the funding available to operate our ballistic missile 
submarines in support of our strategic deterrence requirements? 

Admiral Donald. Within the Navy, we will work to ensure adequate 
funding to safely operate and maintain the propulsion plants on all our 
nuclear-powered warships, including the ballistic missile submarine fleet. 

It is important to note, however, that by the time the first OHIO 
Replacement (OR) ship is on patrol, the average age of the OHIO Class will 
be older than 36 years, which is the longest a nuclear-powered submarine 
has ever operated. Rigorous analysis and projections allowed the Navy, in 
consultation with Naval Reactors, to extend the OHIO Class from their 
original service life of 30 years to their current life of 42. However, the 
Navy has no experience operating nuclear-powered fast attack or ballistic 
missile submarines beyond 36 years, and cannot rule out increases in 
unplanned maintenance. During the final years of the OHIO Class, full 
funding for operations and maintenance will be essential to meeting strategic 
deterrence requirements. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Is the Administration considering further 
reducing the size of the ballistic missile submarine fleet to meet fiscal 
constraints? 

Admiral Donald. The development of the life-of-ship core will allow 
the Navy to reduce the SSBN force level from 14 to 12. From FY30-FY40, 
the force will temporarily decrease to 10 (with 1 1 ships in FY29 and FY41) 
due to the delay to the OR program, but the requirement will still be 12. 
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Chairman Frelinghuysen. If Naval Reactors is not able to get the 
performance improvements it needs out of its new reactor designs to provide 
for a life of the ship core, does this drive back up the number of replacement 
submarines that will need to be procured by the Navy? 

Admiral Donald. Yes. Should funding constraints or technical 
concerns prevent Naval Reactors from completing the manufacturing 
development required to bring the life-of-ship core’s technologies to a 
production scale, OR will be designed with a reactor plant requiring a mid- 
life refueling. Therefore, the Navy would be required to procure 2 
additional ships, at a cost of at least $10B (outside the FYDP), to ensure 
strategic deterrence requirements are met during the years when ships are in 
refueling availabilities. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. At what point will you know if the design 
advances we are investing in will either bear fruit or be in vain? 

Admiral Donald. Naval Reactors is confident that the life-of-ship 
core can be delivered on time and budget, provided continued funding, 
including funding for the related Land-Based Prototype Refueling Overhaul. 
Based on the manufacturing development work completed to date, NR has 
determined that the technology is sufficiently mature for inclusion in the OR 
core design, and given approval for its inclusion in the core design. 
Continued funding will be necessary to refine manufacturing capabilities as 
the core vendor increases to a production scale and ensure that our 
projections regarding manufacturing capability and core perfonnance remain 
valid. 
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NORTH KOREA 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Ms. Harrington, the media has reported that 
North Korea has agreed to stop nuclear tests, uranium enrichment and long- 
range missile launches, to allow checks by nuclear inspectors, and to resume 
disarmament talks. These are encouraging developments. NNSA has 
previously performed work in North Korea, verifying the shutdown of the 
nuclear facilities there. 

Where did NNSA leave off? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Pursuant to the October 3, 2007, 
agreement on the Second Phase Actions for the Implementation of the Joint 
Statement, there were 1 1 specific disablement actions that were agreed to be 
accomplished at the three principal North Korean nuclear facilities in 
Yongbyon, which include the 5 MWe Experimental Reactor, the 
Reprocessing Plant, and the Fuel Rod Fabrication Facility. At the request of 
the Six Parties, and on behalf of the United States, NNSA oversaw the 
execution of 9 of the 1 1 disablement actions, with 8 of them having been 
completed. Given North Korean Statements in 2009 about having 
reprocessed spent reactor fuel, we expect that at least some of the 
disablement steps have been reversed. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. How fast and how much funding would 
you need if negotiations were to bear fruit if you were given the green light? 
How prepared are you to respond? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Although we have reduced our level of 
readiness over the past year given competing priorities for resources, NNSA 
can be ready to perform in-country activities in a timely manner depending 
on the scope of those activities to be undertaken. Should U.S. teams be 
requested to support further denuclearization efforts in North Korea, the 
notional timeline for deployment activities would be a few days to weeks to 
deploy teams to survey the situation on the ground, and a few months to 
begin more complicated denuclearization activities, once agreed. 

A full-scope denuclearization of the North Korean nuclear program that 
involves verification and elimination of their nuclear program would be a 
multi-year effort and would require funding of approximately $180 million. 
Funding for such a deployment is not included in our current budget; as 
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such, a supplemental appropriation would be needed to provide funding in 
the event of a deployment to DPRK. NNSA can provide more detail in a 
classified briefing. 

In the event that there is an actual nuclear material recovery mission, 
NNSA’s costs would vary greatly depending on the location and the type 
and volume of materials. However, NNSA estimates that the deployment 
costs for DPRK would be about $50 million for plutonium removal efforts 
and $65 million for uranium removal efforts. Funding for such a 
deployment is not included in NNSA’ current budget; as such, a 
supplemental appropriation would be needed to provide funding in the event 
of a deployment to DPRK. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Can you give us some background on what 
NNSA’s role might be in developing and implementing any nonproliferation 
strategies and activities that might ensue? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Consistent with the types of support 
provided in the past, NNSA is prepared to play a key role in developing and 
implementing future nonproliferation objectives with regards to the North 
Korean nuclear program, including providing technical support to U.S. 
negotiators, expertise and capabilities to monitor North Korean 
denuclearization commitments, acquisition and evaluation of information to 
assess past North Korean nuclear activities, elimination of North Korean 
nuclear facilities and infrastructure and removal of nuclear materials. In the 
longer term, NNSA is prepared to initiate safeguards, security, and scientist 
engagement programs if agreed. 
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SECURING NUCLEAR MATERIALS 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. This budget request proposes a decrease in 
funding for the four year efforts to secure nuclear materials around the 
world. We recognize that the past two years of ramping up funding means 
that we have accomplished a great deal of work, but how have the recent 
budget constraints impacted our ability to meet the goal? 

Are we still on track for meeting the original baseline for the four year goal? 

Administrator D’Agostino. Yes, we are on track to meet the original 
baseline for the Four-Year Plan. To date, we have secured 2,025 kg of 
vulnerable nuclear material; by the end of 2013, we will have secured 4,353 
kg. In addition, we have secured 218 buildings containing weapons usable 
material, and are on track to complete 229 by the end of 2013. Finally, since 
2009, the United States has greatly increased the number of visits conducted 
to assess the physical protection of U.S. -obligated materials overseas. From 
FY 2010 to FY 201 1, the team more than doubled the number of countries 
visited and quadrupled the number of facilities visited. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. What challenges have developed since 
beginning this ambitious program? Lessons learned? 

Administrator D’Agostino. NNSA has faced numerous political and 
technical challenges to completing this program. 

For example, NNSA worked to translate lock-down momentum into quick 
implementation of final security upgrades abroad. To their credit, 
international partners pledged understanding and shared urgency in many 
cases. However, our teams faced delays common to implementing bi-lateral 
construction, equipment and training projects with transparency. NNSA 
cannot always make up for delays in contract competition and placement 
abroad. While they have largely succeeded, our international partners have 
not always met contract deadlines. 

Budget constraints will reduce NNSA’s ability to accelerate its 
programmatic activities in support of the four year goal. Under a 
constrained budget environment, for example, NNSA will have to limit the 
number of bilateral physical protection assessments it conducts, the number 
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of new countries engaged, and the number of training events and workshops 
implemented on key topics like INFCIRC/225/Revision 5 implementation. 

We have drawn important lessons learned. We now better understand the 
importance of remaining flexible and open minded in developing paths 
forward, maintaining a dialogue with the interagency (particularly the 
National Security Staff, the Departments of State and Defense, and U.S. 
Embassies abroad) to be able to deploy additional resources when needed, 
and developing contingency plans 
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SPIRALING OPERATING COSTS FOR THE MOX FUEL 
FABRICATION FACILITY 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Your five year plan shows almost a billion 
dollars in operating costs for the MOX facility, not including project startup 
costs of the facility that are funded as ‘Other Project Costs’ in the 
construction project. Buried in the project details, we’ve noticed a major 
change in the estimated annual costs of operating this facility. Your reported 
annual operating costs have ballooned to $500 million a year, over two and 
half times the costs projected just two years ago when you stated they would 
be only $ 1 85 million per year. To make matters worse, your request states 
that the current estimates “should be considered preliminary.” 

Can you explain what is driving these costs up so substantially? What do 
you think the ultimate costs will be? 

Administrator D’Agostino. As the project advances, we are now in a 
better position to identify and project what elements need to be reflected in a 
comprehensive estimate of operating costs. Therefore, the current total life 
cycle costs include long-lead procurements, a slightly larger facility staff, 
and increased Nuclear Regulatory Commission costs. The previous total 
life cycle cost estimate did not include government furnished services such 
as electricity, waste disposal services, and SRS emergency services, which 
are now included in the estimate. In addition, the current estimate is 
expressed in 201 1 dollars, while the previous estimate was expressed in 
2005 dollars. The project life cycle costs will continue to be updated and 
refined until the negotiations for the contract, option for operating the MOX 
facility, have been completed. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. What are you doing to control the cost 
growth, which frankly appears to be out of control? 

Administrator D’Agostino. The Department is working with MOX 
Services to develop a number of cost-saving and cost avoidance initiatives, 
with the goal of mitigating cost increases associated with the project. Some 
examples of these initiatives include: 

• Optimizing procurements by placing MOX Services employees with 
key suppliers to expedite the resolution of fabrication and design 
issues and simplifying designs of laboratory gloveboxes. 
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• Streamlining the facility waste management strategy by reducing the 
amount of equipment handling in the facility. 

• Enhancing facility design and construction productivity - this ensures 
that the design can be easily constructed without numerous field 
design changes. One example is a “cook book” electrical support 
document that covers the design for all normal electrical support 
installations. 

• Developing corporate commercial nuclear benchmarking teams to 
review commodity installation processes, recommend additional 
improvements, and validate accuracy of forecasts; and 

• Working with Shaw to improve employee retention, and ensure that 
Shaw staff working on the MOX project will not be diverted for other 
nuclear projects. 


While some challenges will remain, the Department will leverage lessons 
learned over the past five years of construction to mitigate these challenges 
in the future. NNSA has made improvements to its approach to project 
management, specifically with the creation of the Office of Acquisition and 
Project Management (APM). In addition to conducting regular peer reviews 
of ongoing construction projects, APM is making important changes about 
the way NNSA manages projects. For example the Administrator has issued 
policy guidance that stipulates that all nuclear projects will obtain a 90% 
design maturity prior to the establishment of the formal project baselines; the 
Federal Project Directors are being organizationally aligned to the office of 
APM to provide a more direct reporting path to NNSA senior management; 
NNSA, through APM, awarded an Enterprise Construction Management 
Services contract that will enable each NNSA Federal Project Director to 
develop a fully staffed Integrated Project Team with appropriate Subject 
Matter Expertise and present multiple Acquisition Strategy alternatives to 
the Department for each authorized project; and finally, NNSA has recently 
obtained the staff capable of conducting Independent Cost 
Estimates/Analysis which will ensure the Administration that reasonable 
cost solutions are presented at the appropriate decision points along a 
project’s life-cycle. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Given the challenges with completing the 
construction project on time and on budget and the outstanding decisions for 
providing feedstock, why are you requesting to proceed full speed ahead 
with startup plans? At what point do you adjust your startup planning? 
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Administrator D’Agostino. Currently the Department is projected to 
complete the MOX facility project, which includes construction and cold 
start-up activities, within the October 2016 baseline schedule. In order to 
ensure that the MOX facility is prepared to begin operations, it is essential 
that the Department continue to pursue plans for both cold and hot start-up 
of the facility. Cold start-up activities need to begin in 2013 in order to 
provide enough time to develop over 5,000 procedures, provide multi-year 
training for operators to meet stringent NRC requirements, and begin 
systems testing with surrogate materials before introducing radioactive 
materials. 

Chairman Frelinghuysen. Some of these costs appear to be egregious 
at first glance. Is the plan to send 90 employees to train in France four years 
before the facility is operational at a cost to the government of $1 million a 
person the best use of taxpayer funds? Aren’t there cheaper ways to transfer 
this expertise? Do these workers have any contractual obligation to remain 
employed at the facility through startup and operation for 2017 and beyond? 

Administrator D’Agostino. As this is the first plutonium facility 
licensed by the NRC in the United States, the training includes providing 
direct hands-on training at the reference plants for operators in support of 
starting up and operating the MOX Fuel Fabrication Facility (MFFF). The 
design of the MFFF is based on two successfully operating plants in France. 
There are two reference plants: the La Hague facility is the reference plant 
for the Aqueous Polishing processes in the MFFF, and the MELOX facility 
is the reference plant for the Fuel Manufacturing processes in the MFFF. 

This funding includes a number of activities, including: 

• Development of the training curriculum and all training materials to 
be used by all operators at the MFFF; 

• Development, translation and delivery of over 5,000 operating 
procedures to be used by all operators at MFFF; and, 

• Training of 93 personnel at the reference plants, who will become the 
trainers for the remaining operators at MFFF. 

The 93 personnel that will receive training at the reference plants cover 45 
different positions in the MFFF operations organizations and include a mix 
of senior management, mid-level managers and supervisors, operators, lab 
technicians, and maintenance and process subject matter experts. This 
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represents approximately 20% of the eventual MFFF operators. The 
personnel will receive hands-on, on-the-job training in a plutonium 
environment on equipment similar to that being installed in MFFF. The 
training will be based on a tutoring system, where senior AREVA operators 
will act as tutors and be fully dedicated to train the MOX Services 
personnel. Training will be conducted on a one-on-one basis. 

The Department is also working with MOX services to develop a retention 
plan to ensure that the investment in the trained staff is fully capitalized. 



